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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


A General Meeting uf tlie Asiatic Soeietv of Japan was held at 
No. 17 Tiukiji, on IVednesday, Oct. IS, at 4 r.ji. 

The Rev. D. C. Greene, n. n., occupied the Chair. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read and approved. The Corresponding 
Secretary announced the election of Rev. C. E. Rice of Trkyr, to 
ordinary membership and that of Hanington Putnam, E«.p, of 
New York, to life membership in the Society. 

Dr. Divers brought forward his motion to amend Ait. XII of 
the Constitution by changing the date of the annual Meeting from 
June to November. After some lemarks from Di. Divers the 
amendment was put to a vote and carried. 

Dr. J. N. Seymour then made his] proposed amendment to 
Art. VI 01 the Constitution, by which the life composition payment 
of non-resident members was changed from '?1C to S'JO. Mr. GaiiOtt 
Droppers moved to amend this pioposition by substituting fur d'iO 
the words 10 goW or 3 rjp.hieas. Dr. Divers suppoi ted this motion, 
which V, as accepted by Dr. Seymour as a substitute tor his 
amendment, and upjii being put to vote the motion in this 
substituted foim was carried. 

Mr. Percival Lowell was then called upon to lead his piper 
entitled “ Esoteiie Shintoism : Piooi ol its Shinto Origin.’’ In this 
paper the author gave a continuation of the same general saliject 
as that treated by him in the last session of the Society. 

The Chairman, in thaukiiig Mr. Lowell for his contribution, 
characterizeil the suliject as one which was of as great intere-t to 
those who had been long in .Japan as to those who had oily 
recently come. Mr. Lowell seemed to the Chahmau to attiibute 
over-much imper.soiiality to the Japanese people, and aueution v,as 
called to the fact that they were deticiens in the powei ut coniuina- 
tion— an indication of possible excessive individualism. 

In answer to this Mr. Lowell said that such inability on the 
part of the Japanese -eeincvl to him lather to jirove his view. 
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keoa sense of personality in his judgment went with the 

power to combine. 

Mr. ^Yhite asked a question about the etynology of the word 
tcni. He also desired to know whether Mr. Lowell assigned the 
toni to Shintcl, to which the answer was that a veiy similar 
thing was to be found in Corea. Mr. White also suggested that 
the Shin in Shinto might mean mysteriou.s or unknowable, although 
the meaning given to it by Mr. Lowell was the mors common. 

Vi'ith renewed thanks to the author of the paper the Chairman 
deci-Mcd the meeting adjourned. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 17 
Tsukiii on Wednesday, November 8th, at 4 p.m. The President was 
in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were road and approved. 

It was announced from the Council that Dr. L. Serrurier of 
Le'd-.i' had been elected a life member of the Society, and that 
a gift of se\er,d books and pamphlets had been received from 
Di. P. Mayet. 

Tnc President called upon the Corresponding Secietary to 
lei.l a paper entitled "The Hi-No-Maru, or National Flag of 
Jjp tn ” wiitten by W. G. .Aston, Esq. Enlarged copies of the 
ir.Lstratioiib of thi.s pnptr were displayed at the meeting. 

The Chaiiman. in the name of the Society, thardted Mr. Aston 
for Ids suggestive paper and Mi. Longford for reading it. He 
sai l tlrat it was iiiteic-ting to know tb.4 the Japanese flag, though 
mol.-!"', ill some things, was yet old in idea. He had seen 
ill a ttmiilo at P'ji much the same kind of flag as the 
Hono-marii, only it had Buddhist ehaiacters on it. Some 
niuht be disposed to say that Mr. Aston's derivation of the 
pio.seiit flag was I’av-letclied, that Japan was the “ Land of the 
Bi'dr.g Sun," and therefore nothing could be moie natural than 
for Japan to choose the sun tor her national ensign ; buj the 
Ch.aiiman thought Mr. Aston’s theory correct. The crow and 
the sun were often pictured together in Japanese art. Among 
ma’iv emblems drawn by Japan from China, that of the rising 
sun had survived. As to the suggestion that the imperial crest 
is 11 at really a chrysanthemum, but the sun with its rays, the 
Cliair’iian could not speak, but he hoped that some members 
of tin Society might investigate the matter and thus gratify Mr. 
Ao'on's desire for more light upon this subject. 
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Mr, Milne thought there was too much tendency to refer 
everything to China. For himself, he preferred the simple and 
obvious explanation of the sun and the chrysanthemum. Nothing, 
he thought, could be more natural or appropriate for Japan to 
adopt a.s national emblems. He saw no cause to go to China 
for them. 

The Chairman remarked that even the Japanese word for 
chrysanthemum, which is kikii, is Chinese, but we should have to 
go to botanists to learn what was the nati%'e country of this 
flower. 

Mr. Longford then read a summary, which had been prepared 
by the Chairman, of a paper on “ Ma-Twan-Lin’s Account of Japan 
up to A. D. I‘i00, including the Japanese chronicles as written 
down for the Chinese by the Japanese in A. D. 1000," written by 
E. H. Parker, Es(i. 

In the discussion which followed, the Chairman, after expressing 
his sense of the value of the paper and the thanks of the meeting 
to the Coriesponding Stcretary for reading it, commeirteu upon 
the undesigned coincidences between the account of the Japanese 
as given by the Chinese historian and that which we have from other 
sources. Thus we know that in early times the hair was worn loose, 
that no plates were used for food, but only large leaves, that skins 
were used as clothing, and that it was the custom to sing and dance 
at funerals. Some of the customs nrentioned continue even to 
the present day, as for iirstance cormorant fishing may still be 
>vitne33ed at Gifu. Other statements of the history are confirmed 
by the survival of customs in isolated places, such as Loochoo, 
where the lower classes are even at present forbidden to wear gold 
and stiver ornaments and where tattooing of the hands a.nd arms 
may still be seen. 

Mr. Milne remarked that nothing of the history of Japan 
seemed to be given, but only an account of its manners and customs, 
to which the Chairman replied that there was much history irr the 
paper itself, but that be had been compelled to omit it from the 
summary. 

It was remarked that Aso-san was mentioned, whereupon 
Mr. Blilne said that it was the volcano with the oldest history of 
any in Japan^ The Chairman added that this was because it was 
the farthest west 

It was asked whether the Ainu were named in the history. 
The Chairman replied that they were, and it was also staled that 
they were hairy men with long beards and had been taken from 
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Japan to China. Whether the name Ainu Vv-as used in the 
original the Chairman did not know, but this could be learned by 
reference to the book itself, which as a standard Chinese work 
could probably be obtained in 'Xdkyo. 

Mr. Droppers called attention to the divergent opinion which 
observers formed of the Japanese people. In the Chronicles of 
Ma-Twan-Lin the Japanese were spoken of as a people peacefully 
inclined and easily governed, yet we know that their history is 
full of bloody internal wars and nrany authorities have spoken 
of them as a wailike people. 

The Chairman suggested that possibly a people might be 
easily governed and fond of war at the same time. However 
that might be it was to be noted that tho^'G who had been 
longest in Japan were slowest in passing sweeping verdicts concerning 
the Japanese people. 

The meeting then adjom ned. 


A Geneia! Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 17 
Tsukiji, on Wednesday, .January 17th, ISiH, at 4 p.m., with the " 
President in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

It was announced horn the Council that Professor Michel 
Revou of Tekyb, Samuel Tuke, Esq., of Tokyo, and F. H. Comes, 
Esq., of Kobe, had been e'ected to ordinary membership, and that 
Kev. Clay MacCauley had been elected as a member of the Council 
in iilace of Rev. W. I. Lawranco, who had left Japan. 

Professor Garrett Dioppers then read a paper on “ A Japanese 
Credit .Association and its Founder.” 

Ill ine ilise ilssiiyii lollowiug the leadiilg of tile paper the 
President said that to him the touuder of tlie Hotolrusha seemed 
a sort of early Japanese socialist. Mr. MacCauley stated 
that he coinsideied there were many instinctive Ie,s.sons for the 
presCiit in this study oi past .Japanese social conditions. It 
showed how human nature was essentiai'y the same tlu'oughout 
the world and that refoimers, in whatever situation or country 
placed, advocated ceitaiii necessary huimin relations as the 
conditions ot a true society. 

Mr. Longford remaiked how his attention had been first 
called to the existence of such a man as Ninomiya by the 
notorious Sema sc.indal ot la-t sun.mer. In a casual iinjuiry 
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which he had made how it was possible that so ifmch wealth 
had been lodged in a single family, a Japanese student had 
replied, “ Oh yes, the family is very rich, because their estates 
were managed by the reformer, Kinomiya.” ' Mr. Longford then 
read an interesting note prepared by himself. 

Mr. Tison and Dr. Divers, who also took part in the discussion, 
inquired about the general influence exercised by the Association. 
To a question asked by Mr. Taft as to how many members 
of the association were farmers, Mr. Droppers replied that nearly 
all were of the farming class. 

The President returned the thanks of the Society to Mr. 
Droppers for his valuable paper and to Mr. Longford for his 
note, after which the meeting adjourned. 


Under the auspices of the .Asiatic Society, Professor Milne 
delivered a lecture at the Public Hall in Yokohama. February 
22, 1894, on “ Movements of the Earth’s Crust.” 

Mr. Jas. Troup, who presided, said it was quite unnecessary 
•for him to introduce Prof. Milne to a Y'okolmina audience. His 
name was as tamiliar among'^t them as a household word. (Hoar, 
hear.) He was connected in their minds with phenomena 
relating to earthquakes very much as the Clerk of the lYeatlier 
was connected with another set of phenomena. Tliey sometimes 
spoke of scientists of Europe making a stience ; Protessor Milne 
had made the science of “ Seismology ” all his own; for they 
might with justice say he had more than any other man made 
that science. It was with regard to this science that he wal 
to address them that night, and he was sure they were all 
very glad to see liiin. 

Professor Milne, who was coidially received, stated at the 
outset that it was not his intention to speak on the subject of 
earthquakes ; he would only mention them incidentally. He 
wanted to prove to them that they were all moving. He did not 
mean to say that they were all rocking about— that would be very 
wrong. But that the room was being tilted up. All over the world 
this tilting went on every day, and alter the tilting things 
came back to their upiight position. There was a pul-atory 
movement going on. In the land as in the ocean there was 
a swell, an undulation, guing on. It was too slight for 
them to distinguish it, but with instruments they defected the 
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movements, and could have no doubt on the subject. He wanted 
to start with certain hypotheses which perhaps they might not 
believe, and certain facts which they rvould believe. He wanted 
to argue from what they deduced when they saw a series of 
phenomena which more or less gi-aduated one from another. 
He believed everybody would accept the statement that peat was 
derived from moss and coal from wood. He wanted to show them 
the gradations irr the subject under consideration from orre stage to 
another. Those gradations were exemplified irr the theory of 
evolution — in Darwin’s theory. To begin with he must go a long 
way back. Experiments had been made in various parts of the 
world — everywhere between the arctic regions and the equator — to 
determine the rate at which heat increased as they descended 
beneath the surface of the earth ; and the general result was that 
alter they passed a ceitain depth there was a gradual increase in 
the heat the further they went. So that a short distance below 
the surface — from one to four miles — the heat would be intense. 
Let it be granted, then, that the deeper they went the heat 
became greater and greater. For the purpose of illustration he 
might liken the earth to a tea-pot covered by a cozy. Even with a 
cozy the heat of a teapot became gradually less ; and so in the sam8 
way the eaith was losing its heat, and the crust was contracting. 
Then came the question, could that crust support itself ? To 
obtaiu an answer, let them ask the further question, could an arch 
of granite, say of eight, or if they liked eighty miles, support itself. 
Without going into figures he thought they might accept it that it 
could not. If that was the case, how could they expect the crust 
of the whole eaith to be self-supporting. It was illustrated by the 
wrinkles in the peeling of an orange, the wrinkles in the fie.5h of 
a man who had grown old, and the wrinkles in a coat which was 
too large for the wearer. Therefore, in the same way, the crust 
of the earth being unable to support itself, some parts were going 
doivn and some going up. This had been going on foi all geological 
time, and so the hills — the Eockies, the Grampians, and the 
Scandinavians — had their beginning. Geological developments were 
divided into three periods, primary, secondary, and tertiary, and the 
Grampian Mountains were due to the first of the movements of the 
world’s crust. Having explained the geological formation of these 
mountains, the Professor remarked that he was not going into the 
mountain history of various parts of the world. The Alps and 
Himalayas, what were they ? — like most young things, stuck up ; 
they belonged to the tertiary period. They must not judge the age 
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o£ a mountain ov a person by the height. (Laughter.) Now from 
tertiary times let them come to historical times. It was long ago 
suspected that there were changes in the coast lines of some coun- 
tries. The Swedish Government suspected this and marked rocks 
along their coast. Years after those marks were examined, and 
it was found that while the northern part of the country was going up 
the soutliern part was going down. In Europe — in fact in all 
countries in all iwrts of the world — they got evidence of subsidence 
and elevation. lYithin half a mile of the spot they were then in 
such evidence was to be found. In the cliffs beneath them they 
would find borings of slietls ten or twelve feet above high 
water mark. Further down the bay they would find the shells still 
there. The ground had been lifted up, and he did not think 
that lifting took place many years ago, because the rock was 
very soft and wore away quickly. lie believed the shells were 
there not more than fifty years ago. He was of opinion 
that they weie rising one inch a year. He knew places where 
they could not walk some years ago but where they could walk 
on dry ground lo-duy. Some people told him that this was 
due to an accumulation of shingle ; but he found rock there. They 
could get abundant testimony around the eastern coast of Jap.an of 
elevation going on. It they read historical woiks they would find 
that places which were once covered with water were now diy land. 
As in Sweden, this had happened within the memory of men still 
living. So there might be traced a connection of movement fiom 
the earliest period to the piesent time. Then, they might ask, were 
not these movements still going on ? ^Yns not the Empire of Japan, 
for instance, still growing '? it seemed to him that the growth ought 
to be easily measurable. He had reason to believe that they were 
being tilted on that spot ; he knew that Tokyo was elevated up to 
three or four o'clock in the morning and then subsided. It might be 
asked, how was this determined ? Well, the ordinary surveyor’s 
leveller was of no use for the purpose. Fuji had been measured 
by er ery known system, and in each case the result was dift'erent. 
Nobody knew thei height of any mountain to fifty feet, and yet they 
were told at school that Mount Everest was ‘2il,007 feet higli. He 
took the be.st astronomical levels he could get ; and after two years' 
experiment.s the sensible idea occurred to him, why not try two 
levels parallel. He did so, and they went in opposite directions. 
(Laughter.) At times when typhoons were blowing they could see 
tlje bubble of the level pulsating ; and this gave the idea that at 
certain times there was a sort of ocean-like sweil passing over 
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the centre of the earth. That was the only tiring he learnt 
from the levels. He made experiments with a variety of instru- 
ments, one being a sort of pendulum, which with a microscope 
was seen to be moving; but there was nothing self-recording 
about it. Professor Milne next described at length an instrument 
resembling the boom of a ship, for recording the earth tremors, 
by wbieh pliotography is brought into use for the purpose of 
recording the movements. .Another instrument in use at 
Kamakura was also de.scriued, in connection with whicli photography 
is used as the reeotding agent. As illustrating the Sensitive 
nature of the instrument, he said he had one fixed on a 
stone eolunm in Ins house ; and so .sensitive was it that 
if one leant upon one .side of Ihe column the instrument recorded 
the pressure; in fact he could weigh a man to 14 lb=. by his 
fitting on one side of the solid column. They might ask him. 
as as American gentleman did recently, “ But what is the good 
of it?” and he would have to reply, “There are ro dollars in 
it — at present.” He could only answer as did F.iiaday when a 
similar (jitestion was put to him with regard to Ins ob“ervation.s 
with a copper disc on a magnet What is the good ol a baby?” 
They could never tell what the baby would become ; but from 
Faraday's di.seoveiy resulteil motors and the incandescent 
light. He did not know what good would come ot the 
instrument he had descubed. It recorded a daily tide — a tide 
which wa.s too big for lunar eileets. What it was due to he did not 
know ; hut there it wa.s. It also showed that distiicts of the earth’s 
suiface could be used as barometers. It wa.s inuiffei'cnt to the 
shaking due to stre#t tiallie and trains and recorded only wave 
movements. The other d.iy two in-tiuments at Kiiiiuikuia lecorded 
a wave disturbance which lasted more than two houi s ; tl'.ey utten 
lasted an hour. Professor Paschwitz, of Pot-dam. vas engaged 
in similar work; and in his obseiwatory at Wilhelm-havt n uccrded 
the great eaithquake in .lapan. Thus the iiistrumer.t deteimined 
the rate at which earthquakes tiavelled, but it asked -.'41111 was the 
good of that he must reply that he did not know. He wa- gl.td to say 
he had attiacted the attention of Lord Kelt in. Horn wliiim he had 
received ii very pleasing letter. It seemed to him that earthquakes 
were due to crumpling ot the earth's crust ; it bent until it could bend 
no more and tlien the crack came. The earthquake of 18th inst. an- 
peared to indicate a bending in this district. Three hours before the 
eaitluiuake came his in-trumeut recoiJeJ an abnormal distuibanee. 
If that happened again — although be did not know th.it -t v-a.s an 
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advantage to know when earthquakes were coming ; perhaps not. 
He was not satisfied, however, that he could predict earthquakes. 
If they could see the interior of the earth, he believed they would 
see nothing to trouble them ; these. tremors, in his opinion, were 
merely surface phenomena. So far he was not satisfied with the results 
obtained, because they could not make good observations on alluvial 
plains. He believed his instrument would be of assistance to astro- 
nomers ; and it was probable that it would also be found of value in 
saving life from gas explosions in mines. In England the law 
required that when there was a fall of the barometer additional 
ventilation should be provided. The mine owners were dissatisfied 
with this regulation, and he sympathised with them, because he be- 
lieved that the dangers of gas explosions increased when these tremors 
came, and did not depend upon the rise or fall of the barometer. 
In conclnsion, Professor Ifilne said he was annoyed when anyone 
spoke to him about earthquakes. There were far more important 
and more interesting movements going on. and he believed that in 
a few years’ time they would see much more attention given to a 
study of the earth’s movements, (Applause). 

Mr. Troup, in thanking Professor Milne for his interesting 
lecture, said their ideas had to be modified, as a man like Mr. Milne 
made things clear to them. He was yet in the prime of life, and they 
hoped he might be long preserved to continue these studies and 
observations. He ought also to thank the Council of the Asiatic 
Society, in the name of those present, for having arranged that 
lecture. It was a long time since the Society thought of Yokohama, 
and he hoped the success of that gathering would induce them to 
arrange another before long. (Applause). 

■A tieneral Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at the 
rooms of the Society, No. 17 Tsukiji, April 11, 1894, at 4 p.ji. 

The President was in the Chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

It was announced from the Council that M. Maurice Courant 
of Tokyo had been elected an ordinary member and George D. 
Morgan, Esq., of New York, a life member of the Society. Mr. 
James Troup then read his paper on the “ Possible Origin of 
the Water-wheel of Japan.’’ 

The President thanked Mr. Troup in behalf of the Society 
for his interesting paper, and expressed the opinion that Tyler 
states that the origin of the water-wheel is lost in the mist of 
antiquity. 
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Dr. Divers remarked that there might he separate origins to 
so useful and simple a thing as the water-wheel. It may also have 
been imported into Japan from China. A jiropos of a remark made 
by the author that he had never seen the Imttaii used for any 
purpose except pounding lice, Mr. Mason stated that be hud seen 
the same contrivance used iu Kiiishiu for pounding lime. 

Mr. F. H. Trevithick followed by reading extracts from his 
paper on the " Railways of .Japan.” 

In opposition to the opinion expressed in the paiier that it 
would now be best for Japan to continue using the accepted nairow 
gauge of H ft. U in., Mr. MaoCauley remarked that in his opinion 
Japan would protit by at once adopting the standard guage. Only 
18% of the land ot Japan was under cultivation, and the railway 
system of the country was still in its infancy. Corii-equently, by 
adopting the standard guage now a great saving could beeffettel 
in futuie. 

Dr. Divers remarked on the effect of railway building in 
stimulating scientific training among the Japanese. Tlie early 
railways had been all planned by foreigners. Since then, however, 
the Japanese had made such progress that now they were building all 
their own railways. They bad excellent facilities in all the sciences 
naturally connected with railway construction. 

It was fuither rcmaiked that the unpunctual habits of the 
Japanese were gradually being inodiffed through the influence of 
railways. 

The President thanked Mr. Trevithick for his valuable p.iper, 
after which the Society adjourned. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was h eld at No. 17 
Tsukiji, June 20, at 4 p.m., the President occupying the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

It was announced Irom the Council that the Rev. Walter 
Weston of Kobe, Joseph R. Herod, Esq., of Tokyo, and Baron 
d’Anethau of Tokyo were elected to ordinary membership. 

The President also announced the leceipt of Indian Miisetim 
Notes from the Government Bureau, Calcutta, for the library. 

Mr. Garrett Droppers then read a paper on the “ Population of 
J apan during the Tokugawa Period.” 

The President, after thanking Mr. Droppers for his valuable 
paper, remarked upon the importance of better medical knowledge 
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and practice, as one of the causes promoting the increase of 
population. In the early days of the present era people pitted 
with small-pox were to be seen in all parts of the country. By 
means of vaccination this disease had been almost extinguished. 

In regard to infanticide, Dr. Greene stated that the practice was 
very common in some parts of Japan, especially the south- 
western part. He had been told that in Satsuma it was considered 
no discourtesy to ask the parents at the birth of a child whether 
they intended to rear it. He also remarked that he had been shown 
places where, it was said, children were exposed. 

Dr. Seymour expressed a doubt as to the accuracy of statistics 
in Japan, especially in the earlier portion of the Meiji era. At that 
time a prejudice existed in the minds of the people against 
answering the questions of census takers, and he thought that 
frequently the answers given to officials were wrong. To this it was 
replied that mistakes were probably made, bnt that they would to 
some extent offset each other. Since 1871, when the first census 
was taken, the birth rate and death rate were noniial in Japan. .\s 
the census was confessedly accurate at present, there was no reason 
for doubting the substantial accuracy of the earlier years as the 
percentage of increase was, on the whole, steady from the beginning. 

Dr. Divers wished to emphasize what he considered the capital 
point of the p iper, namely, the difference in the spirit of freedom 
between the Tokugawa period and the present. In the old regime 
the people were bound by rigid customs and tyrannical laws ; 
in the modern period they had tlirown off many useless restraints 
and felt the influence of liberty. Hence he thought the natural 
increase of population. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 17 
Tsukiji, on Wednesday, Oct. 17, 1894, at 4 p.h. 

The Vice-President, the Kev. Dr. D. C. Greene, occupied the 
chair. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

It was announced from the Council that Dr. W. P. Wesselhoeft, 
of Boston, U. S. A., and Rev. C. M. Severance, of Kyoto, were 
elected life members, and Dr. Maurice Eden Paul, Dr. A. von 
Wenckstern and Ralph S. Paget, Esq., aU of Tokyo, were elected 
ordinary members. 
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A paper was then read on the “ Daikoku Mai Ballads.” In 
the absence of the author, Lafcadio Hearn, Esq., the paper was 
read by Dr. Augustus Wood. 

At the close of the paper the Chairman thanked Dr. Wood for 
reading it. A discussion arose as to the meaning of the words 
Daikoku Mai. The probable explanation was that they were intend- 
ed to signify the dance, Mni, of Daikohu. as the latter enters on the 
scene with Ebinu to recite the storj’ of the ballads. 

Mr. Mason remarked upon the great similarity of nearly all 
Japanese ballad literature. The Diiikokti ballads seemed to have 
the e.ssential motive of the ordinary Oiihnju. Their enormous length 
was one thing, and they nearly all treated of misfortune, leprosy, 
and blindness. 

The Chairman spoke of the novelty of the subject. In late 
years no paper had been contributed to the Transactions concerning 
ballads or folk lore, and he hoped that the present paper would be 
followed by others in the same field. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


ANN’U.\L MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 17 
Tsukiji, on Wednesday, Nov. 14. at 4 p.m. 

The Vice-President, the Eev. Dr. D. C. Greene, occupied the 
chair. 

After the preliminary business of the meeting was settled, the 
Chairman called upou the Bev. Arthur Lloyd to read his paper on 
the ” Development of Japanese Buddhism.” 

The author stated that as the entire paper was too long to be 
read in full, he had extracted the substance of the paper in a few 
pages, which he proceeded to give. He also read a jioem upou the 
^ife of Nichiren. 

Upon the conclusion of the reading the Chairman thanked 
the writer in behalf of the Society for his interesting contribution. 
In the study of Japanese religions, he remarked, we find a key 
to many of the characteri,stics of the Japanese nation. No 
other department of investigation throws so much h'ght upon certain 
obscure elements of Japanese life, nor can the religious situation of 
the present time be understood unless we carefully study their past 
religious life. 
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The regular business of the annual meetin^^was next taken up. 
The Eeeording Secretary for Tokyo read the annual report of the 
society as follows : 

■ *■ The work of the Society has been carried forward successfully, 
though without special incident, during the session just closing. 

*• At the last meeting of the previous session an anieiuhnent to 
the Constitution was made whereby the annual meeting was changed 
from .June to Novemlier. On account of this alteration the present 
session has proved to be of unusual length. The number of general 
meetings held during the jear have been eight; in October and 
November, 1893, and in .January, February, April, June, October and 
November, 1894. The February meeting was held in Yokohama. 

“ During the year there has been a satisfactory growth of the 
membership of the Society. Twelve ordinary and live life members 
were added to the roll. 

“ Through death and other causes the Society has suffered 
severely during the year. The death of H. E. Hugh Fraser depiived 
the Society of a valued member. The Society also regrets the loss 
of its honorary member, the dist inguished philologist. Dr. IVilliam 
Dwight Whitney, of New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. In the death of 
Prof. W. S. Liseomb the Society hasdost an esteemed member and 
conncillor. The departure of Prof. Ale.xandcr Tison for .'tmeric.n, 
has deprived the Society of his highly appreciated services as 
secretary of the Society. In the place ot Dr. Whitney, Major John 
Wesley Powell, Director of the Ethnological Bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institute, has been elected honorary member of the 
Society. 

“ The finances of the Society show a pro.'-perou.s condition of 
affairs, though there is danger that the balance in hand may be 
easily reduced in the future on account of the rule r'elating to the 
composition of members’ dues. The present balance for the session 
shows an increase of over 500 yen above the balance of last session. 
The Treasurer’s report has been kindly audited by Messrs. Tievithick 
and Duel’. The Transactions of the Society continue to have an 
increasing sale. 

“ There were in all nine papers read during the session, the titles 
ot which are given in .Appendix A. This record is an excellent one 
when we remember how the Society has been handicapped by the 
departure of officers and members during the year. Japan still 
offers many an unworked mine to the investigator, and it is to be 
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hoped that the Society will show its usefulness in the future still 
more than in the past by bringing to light some of the hidden 
treasures.” 

This repoit was duly accepted by the Society, alter which the 
Treasurer and Librarian also read their annual reports. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of the officers for the 
coming year. The following was the result of the election : 

President, Eev. Dr. D. C. Greene. 

Vice-Presidents ''-I- Longford Esq. 

|. Tames Iroup, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary, Garrett Droppers. Esq. 

T, 1 - e . ( W. J. S. Shand, Esq., for Yokohama. 

Eecording Secretary Droppers, Esq., for Tokyo. 

Treasurer, Dr. .1. N. Seymour. 

Librarian, Kev. AV. J. White. 

Council ; B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

Dr. E. Divers. 

•J. Milne, Esq. 

W. B. Mason, Esq. 

R. Masnjima, Esq. 

Clay MaeCauley Esq. 

A. Wood, Esq. 

M. Courant, Esq. 

0. Keil, Es<i. 

JI. Wyckoflf, Es(i. 

The metting ndjouined at ->.30 p.m. 


Appp:ni>ix a. 

List ol Papers, etc., during the Session 1.H93-1 
“ Esoteric Shintoism ; I'loot ol its Bhinto Oiigin,” by P'ercival 
Lowell, Esq. 

“ The Hi-Xo-Maiu, or National Flag ot -Japan,” by W. G. 
Aston, Esq. 

“ Ma Tvvan Lin’s Account of Japan,” by E. H. Parker, Esq. 

“ A Japanese Co-operative Credit Association and its Founder,” 
by Garrett Droppers, Esq. 

” Movements of the Earth’s Crust : A Lecture,” by John Milne, 

Esq. 

“A Possible Origin of the AA’ater-wheel,” by James Troup, 

Esq. 
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“ The Railways of Japan,” by F. H. Trevithick, Esq. 

” Population of Japan During the Tokugawa Period,” by Garrett 
Droppers, Esq. 

“ The Daikoku Mai Ballads,” by Lafcadio Hearn, Esq. 

“ Development of Japanese Buddhism,” by Rev. Anhur 
Lloyd. 


Appendix B. 

The Hon. TKEAsuitEr. in Account with the Asiatic Society op 
Jap.an for the Seventeen Months Ending Oct. 31st, 1894. 
Dh. 

To Bidanoe from Last Year 52,24(5.31 

,, Entrance Fees 85.00 

,, Y’early Subscriptions 531, 51 

„ Non-Resident Life Subscriptions 127 08 

., Resident Lite Subscriptions 195 00 

,, Sale of Transactions .. .. 988 80 

,, Interest at Bank 85 48 

S 4.259.18 
Cb. 

By Messrs. Meiklejohn A Co. tor Printing, etc S !(Tt‘.S4 

,, Hakubunsha, for Stationery, etc 52,1 0 

,, Mr. Droppers’s Translators 50 00 

„ Rent of No. 17 Tsukiji tor Two Y’ears 200.00 

Illustrations (for Transactions) 102.05 

., Insurance 75.00 

„ Expenses of officers of Council 31 42 

51488.21 

Balance 

In H A'. S. B. Cor. as Fixed Dep. 512.86.2.5) 

” '• Cur. Act. 1411.86 - 2770.5 7 

In bauds of Treasurer. 72.86 j 

54.2.79.18 

E. A- F. 0. 

Tr.kyA, Nov., 1894. 

J. N. Seymour, 

Hou, Tteas. 

Con'ect. 

Yeend Dueb, 

F. H. Tremihick. 
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Appendix C. 


List of Exchanges. 

Acaieiny of Natural Science.s, I’hilailephia ; Proceedings. 

Ai-.iuean .\isociation for the Advancement of Science. 

Geogiaphical Society, New York ; Bulletiu an.l 
Journal. 

Oriental Society, New Haven ; Journal. 

Aui..iieu des K. K. Natur Hiat. Hofmuseum, Wien. 

Aiitiuopological Institute of Great Britain and Irel.tnd ; 
Loudon. 

Ar.tluopoIogi'Che Gesellschaft in Wien ; Mitheilungen. 

A..LitiC Society of Bengal; Journal and Proceedings. 

At:,ualiari Association for the Advancement of Science. 

B iaach Genootsclnip ; Notuleu. Tidjschrift, Verhandlungeu. 
Bo -.on Society of Natural History; Proceedings. 

Bud Ihist Te.vt Society of India ; Sti.I Jaur Bazaar st., 
Cdlcuti.i. 

But ;au of Ethnolgy, .Annual Beport ; Washington. 

'■ Education. Circulars of Infonn.ttion ; AVashingtou. 

C.o! i.lian lustitute, Toronto ; Proceedings ainl Bepoit. 

Chr.a Review; Hongkong. 

Ciiitiose Recorder ; Shanghai. 

Co'uios ; di Guido Cura, Turin. 

Deutsche Gcscllschaft fur Natur und Vcilkei kuude 0.stasiens, Tokyo ; 
Mitheilungen. 

Geih'gicui Survey of India; Records. 

Gcoguvphieal aud Natuial History Survey of Canada. 

H an leLsmuseuu), Wien. 

Hat Yard University, iluseum of Comparative Zoology ; Bulletin, 
Papers, etc. 

Impel lal Russian Geographical Society ; Bulletin and Report. 

’■ Society of the Friends of Natural Science (Moscow) 
Section of Anthropology and Ethnography ; Tran- 

de Geographia de Lisboa, Boletin ; Lisbon. 

Imperial University of .Japan, College of Science ; Journal. 

Japan Society ; London. 

Japan Weekly Mail, Y’okohama. 

John , Hopkins University Publications, Baltimore. 
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JournarAsiatique, Paris. 

Musee Guimet, Lyons ; Annales et Revue, etc. 

Oesterreiehischee Monatsscbrift fiir den Orient. 

Observatorio Meteorologieo, Monte Video. 

Otto Harowitz, Esq. 

Peking Oriental Society ; Transactions. 

P»oya! Asiatic Society of Great Britain ; Journal, etc. 

“ “ “ Bombay Branch ; Journal. 

“ “ “ Ceylon Branch; Journal and Procetd- 


iugs. 

“ “ “ China Branch ; Journal. 

“ " “ Straits Branch ; Journal. 

" Dublin Society ; Scieiititic Transactions. 

" Geographical Society ; Proceedings. 

" Society, Loudon : Proceedings. 

“ ot Edinburgh ; Proceedings. 

Smithsonian Institute, Wa.siiiugton, D.C.; Report, etc. 

Sociedad Georgiitica de Madrid ; Boletin. 

Societe de G^ograpbie ; Bulletin et Compte Rendu des Stances. 
Paris 

“ d'Antliropologie de Paris ; Bulletins et Memoires. 

“ yeucbateloise de Geograpbie, Bulletin ; Neuchatel. 

Sydney, Council of Education ; Repoit. 

The Library, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. (P. 0. Box 
100.) U. S. A. 

United States Geological Survey. 

“ “ Department of Agriculture. 


ArrEXDix D. 


Vol. I single pait U'D 

'• II single part 117 

“ III Part I If-'d 

“ “ “II 220 

.Appendix HI 

“ IV single part 217 
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Vol. V part 1 232 

“ “2 

“ YI “ 1 223 

■ >2 262 

• • " “3 265 

VII “ 1 • • . 244 

■ ■ i‘ “2 232 

“ “ “3 275 

“ “ “4 360 

VIII “I 60 

'• “ “2 . . • 74 

■■ “ “3 • 45 

<4 83 

•• IX “ 1 67 

“ “2 94 

“ “ “3 103 

“ X -1 86 

“ “ “2 103 

“ Supplement 243 

“ XI Parti 96 

“ “ “2 88 

'• XII “ 1 2.38 

“• XII “ 2 123 

*• “ “3 115 

'• “ "4 69 

*• XIII "1 • ■ • 

“ “ “2 \ . . 133 

XIV ‘‘1 44 

“ “ “2 130 

“ XV “ 1 HO 

“2 135 

“ XVI “ 1 178 

“ “ “2 143 

“ “ “3 213 

*■ XVII “1 • 213 

" XVII “2 . 113 

“ XVIII “1 173 

“ “ “2 247 

“ XIX “ 1 281 

“ “ “2 230 

“ “ “3 140 


XX "1 2;-.5 
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Vol. XX pt 2 245 

“ “ Supplement pt 1 263 

“ “ “2 258 

“ “ “ “3 317 

“ “ “ “5 309 

“ XXI single part 207 

“ XXII 288 

Volumes added to the Library during the year are as follows : — 
Transactions of Japan Soc., London. 

“ Murray’s Handhook.” 

“ Imperial University Calendar.” 

5 vols on Agriculture 

” Xote Historicjue sur les Diverses Especes de monnaie de Coree.” 
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HoxoKARy Members. 

Ak’ocli, K.c.i;., Sir RutheiforJ, Atheiiinmi Club. London. EnKbind. 
.Arnold, K.c s.i.. Sir Edwin, Daily Telegraph Olhce, London, 
England. 

Aston, c.Ji.fi., W. G.. Woodlands, Seaton, Devon, England. 

Day, Prof. Geo. E., Y.ale College, New Haven, Conn., U. S. .A. 
Edkiiis, n.n., Rev. .Joseph, Shanghai. 

Franks, Sir Wollaston, Biitish Mu'-einn, London. 

Hannen, Sir X., H. B. If. Consul Oeneial, Shanghai. 

Hepburn, m.d., i.l.o., .T. C.. ddd, Williams Street, East Orange, New 
Jersey, U. S. A. 

Norkensjiild, Baron .A.. Stockholm, Sweden. 

Powell. Major J. W.. Smith.sonian In.-titute, Washington, D. C.. 
V. S. A. 

Rein, Prof. J. J., Bonn-ain-Rhein, Germany. 

Satow. c.w.fi., Ernest JI., British Legation, Tokyo, Japan. 

Wade, K.C.I!., Sir Thomas F., Cambridge, England. 


Like Membfr.s. 

Amerman, o.i>.. Rev. James L., 25 East 22nd St., New Yoik, N. Y., 
U. S. A. 

Andeison, k.k.c.s., W., 2, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
Atkinson, n.sc., R. W., 44, London Sqr., Cardiff, Wales. 

Bigelow, Dr. W. S., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

Bisset, E.L.s., J. 

Blanchet, Rev. C. T., Bolton, Lake George, N. Y. 

Booth, Rev. E. S., 178, Bluff, A'okohama. 

Brauns, Profes.sor Dr. D., Halle University, Germany. 
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Brinkley, b.a., Capt. F., Ic, Nagata-eho, Nichome, Tr>kyo. 

Brown, Capt. A. R., Central Chambers, 109, Hope Street Glasgow. 
■Carey, Rev. Otis, Kariusumaru, Kyoto. 

Carson, T. G., Baunlield, Coleraine, Ireland. 

Center, .\lex.. Pacific Mail Office, San Fi-ancisco. 

Chamberlain, B. H., 19 Baimaehi, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Cheon, A., Honoi, Tonkin. 

Clarke-Thoruhill, T. B., Euston Hall, Kettering, Korthamptonsbire. 
Clement, E. W., 16, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Conder, J., IH, Nishi Konya eho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Cooper, LL.i)., C. .1., Hampton Lodge, Stourton near Stombridge, 
Staffordshire, England. 

Dautremer, J., French Legation, Tokyo. 

Deas, P". W., 12, Magdala Place, Edinburgh. 

De Bunsen. M., Bangkok, Siam. 

Diokins.F. V., University of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
Dillon, E., IS Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington. London, S. W. 
Divers, m.d., f.r.s., Edward. Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Dixon, I'.R.s.E., J. M., •'!886, Von Verein Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
Dixon, M..A., Rev. Willi.am Gray, Warinambooh, Victoria, Australia. 
Duer, Y., 16 Gochome, Hirakawa-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Du Bois, M.n., PTancis, 27, Rue de la Lepiniere, Paris. 

Eaves, Rev. Geo., Poste Restante, Denver, Colorado, U. S. .K. 

Eby, D.D., Rev. C. S., 16, Tatsuoka-cho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Fearing, D., Newport, Rhode Island, U. S. .-V. 

Flemmich, O. C., Alton House, Roehampton. England. 

Fraser, J. A., 216, Y'okohama. 

Gay, A. 0., 2, Yokohama. 

Giussani, C., 90 -b, Yokohama. 

Glover, T. B., Ippon-matsu, Nagasaki 

Goodrich, J. King, P. 0. Box 757, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 

Gowland, W., 19, Beaumont Crescent, West Kensington, Loudon, S. W. 
Greene, n n.. Rev. D. C., 24, Nakano-cho, Ichigaya, Tokyo, 

Gribble, Henry, Shanghai, China. 

Griffis, Rev. W. E., Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Groom, A. H., 34, Kobe. 

Hall, Frank, Elmira, Chemung Co., N. Y., U. S. A. 

Hall, M,.A,, John Carey, H. B. M. Consul, Yokohama 
Hattori, J. 

Hellyer, T. W., 210, Yokohama. 

Holme, F.L.s., C., The Red House, Bixley Heath, Kent, England. 
Hunt, H. J., 225 Bluff', Yokohama. 
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James, F. S., 142, Yokohama. 

Jaudon, Peyton, 8, Aoicho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Keil, 0., 61, Yokohama. 

Kinch, Edward, Agricultural College, Cirencester, England. 

Kirkwood, M., 43, Shinzaka-machi, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Knott, D.sc., F.R.S.E., Cargill G., Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Lay, A. H., British Consulate, Yokohama. 

Liberty, Lasenby, 13, Cornwall Terrace, Regents Park, London. 
Longford, .J. H., British Legation, Tokyo. 

Low, C. IV., Powis Lodge, Vicarage Park, Plurastead, London. 
Lowell, Percival, -53, State St., Boston, Mass. U. S. A. 

Lyman, Benjamin Smith, State Geological Survey Office, Phila- 
delphia Pa., Tj.S..V. 

Lyall, Sir J., c/o Messrs. H. S. King. Cornhill, London. 

MacDonald, m.d.. Rev. D., 4. Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Maolagan, Robert, Cadogan Place, Relgrave Sguare, London. 

Macnab, A. F.. 42 Iraai-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Malau, Rev. C. S., Westcliff Hall, Bournemouth, England. 

Marshall, d.d,, T., 48, McCormick Block, Chicago, 111., U.S.A. 
Marshal, Prof. D., Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 

Masujima, R., 56, Zaimoku-cho, Azaba, Tokyo. 

Miller, Rev. E. Rothesay, Morioka. 

Milne, f.o.s., f.b.s., John, 14, Kaga Yashiki. Tokyo. 

Morgan, Geo. D., 6, East 40th St., New York. U.S.A. 

Morse, W. H., c/o Messrs. Smith, Baker & Co., 178, Yoko hama. 
Napier, H. W., Milton House, Bowling, Scotland. 

Olcott, Colonel Henry S., Adgar, Madras, India. 

O'Neill, .John, Trafalgar House, F.nersham, Kent. 

Parker, E. H., 18, Gambler Terrace. Liverpool. 

Pettee, J. H., Okayama. 

Piggott, F. T., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Pole, Rev. G. H., 4 Concession, Osaka. 

Putnam, Harrington, 45, William Street, New York. 

Quin, J. J., H. B. M. Consul, Nagasaki. 

Robertson. M.n., Argyll, 18, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

Satow. F. A., 6, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
Severance, Rev. C. M., Kyoto. 

Servuvier, Dr. L., Ethnographic Museum, Leyden, Holland. 

Shand W. J. S., 4 -b Yokohama. 

Shav.-, Ven. Archdeacon, 25, Fairholme Road, Kensington, London. 
Stephenson, Dr. J. B., 76, Bartlett St., Roxbnry, Boston, Mass., 
U S.A. 
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Stone. W. H., 3, Aoi-ebo, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

T*ld, Ee%’. C. J., Wentworth House, The Green, Eichmond, 
Surrey. 

Tomkinson, M., FrancUe Hall, near Kidderminster, England. 
Trower, H. Seymour, 51, Montagu Square, London, W. 

Tsuda, Sen, 217, Honinura-maehi, Azabu, Tokyo- 
Vail, Bev. Milton C., Minami-machi. Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Von Wenckstern, Dr., Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. 

Wessellioeft, Dr. IVm. I'., 17t>, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
Mass., Ij.S.A. 

Walsh, T., 70, Kobe. 

Warren, Yen. Archdeacon, 2, Concession, Osaka 
Whituey, M.n., Willis Norton, American Legation, Tokyo. 

Wiguiore, J. H., Cambiidge. Mass., U.S.A. 

Wilson, J. A., Hakodate. 

Winstanley. A., -30, Yokohama. 
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Ambler, Eev. J. C.. 18, Tsukiji. Tokyo. 

Andrews. Hev. Walter. Hakodate. 
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Burton, W. K., 7, Nagata-cho, Tokyo. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Aki. I. 
Am. II. 

Art. III. 

Art. IV. 
Art. V. 

Art. VI. 


Bcvisi'd Octohcr IStJi, 1893. 


NAME AND OB.JECTS. 

The Xauie of the Society shall be Tnt Asiatic Socii.ti 
OF .Japan. 

The object of the Soci % shall be to colli cc aud publish 
information on subjects relatinjt^o J.ijian and other 
.Vsiatic Countiies. 

Curamunications on other .subjcot.s may, within the dis- 
cretion of the Council, be received by the Society, but 
shall not be published among the I’apeis lovnung the 
Trans.ietious, 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Society shall consist of Hoiioraiy and Ordinary 
Jleuibets. 

Honorary Members shall be admitted upon special 
grounds, to be detei mined in each case by the Council. 
They shall not be resident in Japan, and shall not pay 
an enti ance fee or annual subscription. 

Ordinary Member.s shall pay, on their election, an en- 
ti ance tee ot Five Dollars and the subscription for the 
curient year. Those resident in .Japan shall pay an an- 
nual subsciiption ot Five Dollars. Those not resident 
in Japan shall pay an annual subscription ot Three Dol- 
lars or a Life Composition of Sixteen Dollars go d or 
Three Guineas. 

Any Member elected after SOtli June shall not be re- 
rjuired to jiay the subscription for the ye.tr of his election 
unle.ss he wishes to receive the Transactions of the past 
session of the Society. 

Any person joiniii.g the Society can bacome a Life 
Member by the payment of Fitly Dollars ; or any 
person already a member cair become a Lite Member by 
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Aet. VII. 

Aet. VIII. 

Asi. IX. 

Art. X. 

Art. XI. 

Art. XII. 

Art. XIII. 


CONSTITUTION. 

the payment of Fifty Dollars, less Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents tor each year in which he has been an Ordinary 
Member. 

The Annual Subscription shall be payable in advance, on 
the 1st of Janu.ary in each year. 

Any Member failing to pay his subscription for the 
current year by the 30th of -Tune shall be reminded of his 
omission by the Tieasurer. If his subscription still re- 
mains unpaid on the 31st of December of that year, he 
sliall be considered to have resigned his Membershipt 
Every Member shall be entitled to receive the publications 
of the .Society 

• 

OF^IGEES. 

The Onicers of the Society shall be : — 

A President. 

Two Vice-Presidents. 

A Conesponding Secretary. 

Two Recording Secietaries. 

X Treasurer. 

A Libiarian. 


during the period of his Membership. 


lur^ 


COUNCIL. 

The affairs of tiie Society shall be managed by a Council 
composed of the Ollicers for the cuireui year and ten 
ordinary Members. 


MEETINGS. 

General Meetings of the Society and Meetings of Council 
shall be held as the Council shall liave appointed and 
announced. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in 
November, at which the C(>uncil shall present its Annual 
Report and the Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts, duly 
audited by two Members nominated by the President. 

Nine Mcm’oeis shall torm a ([uoium at an Annual 
Meeting, and Five Members at a Council Jfeeting. At 
.'ll! Meetings of the Society and Council, in the absence 



CONSTITUTION. XXXV 

of the President and Vice-President, a Chairman shall 
be elected by the Meeting. The Chairman shall not 
have a vote unless there is an equality of votes. 

Akt. XIV. Vistors (including representatives of the Press) may be 
admitted to the General Meetings by Members of the 
Society, but shall not be permitted to address the 
Meeting except by invitation of the Chairman. 

ELECTIONS. 

Art. XV. All Members of the Society shall be elected by the 
Council. They shall bH|iroposed at one Meeting of the 
Council, and balloted for at the n¥xt, one black ball in 
five to exclude ; and tbeii Election shall be announced 
at the Geneial Meeting following. 

Art. XVI. The Officers and other Members of Council shall be 
elected by ballot at the .\nnual Meeting, and shall hold 
office for one year. 

Art. XVII. The Couned shall fill up all Vacancies in its Member- 
ship which may occur between Annual Meetings. 

PUBLICATION. 

Art. XVIII. The published Transactions of the Society shall con- 
tain (1) Such papers and notes read before the Society 
as the Council shall ha\e selected, and an abstract of 
the discussion thereon : 

(2) The Minutes of the Geneial Meetings ; 

(3) And, at the eud of each annual volume, the Eeports 
and ikccount presented to the last Annual Meeting, the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Society, and a List 
of Members. 

Art. XIX. Twenty-five separate copies of each published paper shall 
be placed at the di.sposal of the author and the same 
number shall be reserved by the Council to be disposed 
of as it sees fit. 

Art. XX. The Council shall have power to distribute copies of the 
Transactions at its discretion. 

Art. XXI. The Council shall have power to publish, in separate 
form, papers or documents which it considers of 
sufficient interest or importance. 



XXXVi CONSTITUTION’. 

Aet XXII. P.ipei’s accepted by the Council shall become the pro- 
perty of the Society and cannot be published anywhere 
without consent ot the Council. 

Aceeinance of a paper tor reading at a General 
Meeting ot the Society does not bind tlie Society to its 
ivab'icatton afteiwaids. But vvhen the Council has 
decided not to publish anj* paper accepted for reading, 
th.it papei simll be rc'^toied to the author without any 
lestiictiou as to its further use. 

MAKING OF i;Y-LAWS. 

Aei. XXIII. Ihe Council shaiyiave power to make and amend By- 
Laws lor its own and the yociety’s Kuidance, provided 
that these are not inconsistent with the Constitution ; 
and f. (ieneral Meeting by a majority vote may 
suspend tlie opei.Uion of any By-Law. 


AMENDMENTS. 

Akt. XXIV. None ol the nuegoing Aiticles of tiie Constitution can 
be am‘-nde-l e.vcept at a (iener.U Meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the Members pre.sent, and only it due notice 
ot the purposed Amendment sliall have been given at a 
pieriojs tifcutral Meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 


GENERAL .MEETINGS. 

Aet. I. The Session of the Society shall exieml over the nine 
months from October to June inc'.usire. 

Art. II. Ordinarily the Session shall consist of nine monthly 
General Meetings; but it may include a less or gi eater 
number when the Council find reason for such a change. 

Art. III. The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed by the 
Council, pieterence being given when the Meeting is 
held in Tokyo, to 4 p.m. on the Second Wednesday of 
each mouth. The place of meeting m.iy be in Yokohama 
when the occasion is faronrable. 

Art. IV. Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be sent 
by post to the address of every Member resident in Tr.kyG 
or Yokohama. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT GENERAL 
MEETINGS. 

Art. V. The Order ot Business at General Jleetings shall be : — 

(1) -Yction on tlie Minutes ot the last Meeting ; 

(2) Communications from the Council ; 

(3) Miscellaneous Business ; 

(4) The Reading and Discussion of papers. 

The above order shall be observed except when the 
Chairman shall rule otherwise. 

At .Ynnual Meetings the Order of Business shall in- 
clude, in addition to the foregoing matters ; — 

(.5) The Reading of the Council’s Annual Report and 
Treasurer’s account, and submission ot these for the 
action ot the Meeting upon them ; 
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(6) The Election of Officers and Coiiucil as directed by 
Article XVI. of the Constitutio n. 


MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 

VI. The Council shall appoint itn own Meetings, preference as to 

time being given to 4. p.rr. on the First Wednesday 
of each month. 

VII. Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall be sent by 

post to tlie address of eveay Member of Council, and 
shall contain a statement of any extraordinary business 
to be done. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT COUNCIL 
MEETINGS. 

VIII. The Order of Business at Council Meeting.s shall be : — 

(1) Action upon the Jtinutes of the last Meeting ; 

(•i) Itepoi-ti of the Corresponding Secretary. 

of the Publication Committee, 

of the Treasurer, 

of the Libraiian, 

and of Sijecia! Committees ; 

(3) The Election of Members ; 

(4) The Nomination of Candida les for Membership of tha 

Society ; 

(•5) Miscellaneous Business ; 

(0) -Acceptance of papers to be lead before the Society ; 

(7) Arrangement of the Business of the next General 
Sleeting. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

IX. There shall be a Standing Committee entitled the Publication 
Committee and composed of the Secretaries, the Librarian, 
and any Members appointed by the Council. It shall 
ordinarily be presided over by the Corresponding 
Secretary 

It shall carry through the publication of the Transac- 
tions of the Society, and the re-issue of Parts out of print. 
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It shall report periodically to the Council and act 
under its authority. 

It shall audit the accounts for printing the Transactions. 
It shall not allow authors’ manuscripts or printer’s 
proofs of these to go out of its custodj- for other than the 
Society's purposes. 


DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary shall : — 

1. Conduct the Correspondence of the Society; 

2. Arrange for and issue notice of Council Meetings, and 
provide that all official business be brought duly and in 
order before each Meeting ; 

3. Attend every Council Meeting or give notice to the 
Eecording Secretary that he will be absent ; 

4. Notify new Officers and Members of Council of their ap- 
pointment and send them each a copy of the the By-laws ; 

5. Notify new Members of the Society of theii; election and 
s end them copies of the .Articles of Constitution and of 
the Library Catalogue ; 

0. Unite with the Eecording Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Eepoit of the Council 
and in preparing tor imbliciition all matter as defined in 
Article XVIII. ot the Constitution. 

7. .4ct as Chairman of the rublicatiou Committee, and 
take first charge of authors’ manuscripts and proofs struck 
off for use at Meetings. 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 


Of the Eecording Secretaiie.s, one shall reside in Tokyo 
and one in Yokohama, each having ordinarily duties only 
in connection v.ith Meeting,s of the Society or its Council 
held in the place where he resides. 
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DUTIES OF PiECORDIXG 

secretary. 


■ XII The Reconlinf; Secretdry shall ; — 

1. Keep Minutes of General Meetings ; 

2. JlaKe ariangements for General Meetings as instructed 
by the Council, and notify Members resideut in Tokyo 

and Yokohama ; 

3. Intonn the Concspoiuling Secretary and Treasurer of the 
election of new Members. 

4. Attend every General Jleeting of Council, or, in case of 
absence, depute the Corresponding Secretary or some 
other Jlenibers of Connell to perform his duties, aud 
forwaid to him the Minute Book ; 

5. Act for the Corresponding Secretary in the latter's 
ab'cnee ; 

G. Act on the publication Committee ; 

7. .ksbist in drafting the Annual Heport of the Council and 
in preparing for publication the Jliuutes of General Meet- 
ings and the Constitution and By laws of the Society ; 

8. Furnish abstracts of I’roceedings at General Meetings to 
newspapers and public prints as directed by the Council. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER 


XIII. The Treasurer shall : — 

1. Take charge of the Society’s Fund in accordance with the 

instructions of the Council ; 

2. Apply to the President to appoint Auditors, and present 

the Annual Balance sheet to the Council duly audited 
before the date of the Annual Meeting ; 

3 -Attend every Council Meeting and report when requested 
upon the money affairs of the Society, or in case of 
absence depute some Member of Council to act for him, 
furnishing him with such information and documents 
as may be necessary ; 

4. Notify new members of the amount of entrance fee and 
subscription then due ; 
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5. Collect subscriptions and notify Members of their unpaid 
subscriptions once in or about January and again in or 
about June; apply to Agents for the sale of the Society’s 
Transactions in Japan and abroad for payment of sums 
owing to the Society ; 

6. Pay out all Monies for the Society under the direction of 
the Council, making no single payment in excess of Ten 
Dollars without special vote of the Council. 

7. Inform the Librarian when a new Member has paid his 
entrance fee and first subscription ; 

b Submit to the Council at its .January Meeting the names of 
Members who have not paid their subscription tor the 
past year ; and, after action has been taken by the Council, 
furnish the Librarian with the names of any Members to 
whom the sending of the Transactions is to be suspended 
or stopped. 

1). Prepare for publication the List ot Members ol the Society. 


DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 

The Librarian shall : — 

1. Take charge of the Society's Library and stock of 
Transactions, keep its books and periodicals in order, 
catalogue all additions to the Library, and superintend the 
binding and preservation of the books ; 

2. Carry out the Kegulations of the Council for the use and 
lending of the Society’s book.- ; 

Send copies of the Transactions to all Honorary Members, 
to all Ordinary Members nut in arrears for dues 
.iccording to the list furnished by the Treasurer, and to all 
Societies and Journals, the names of which are on the 
list of Exchanges ; 

4. Arra.nge with Booksellers and others for the sale of the 
Transactions as directed by the Council, send the required 
numbers of each issue to the appointed agents, and keep a 
lecord of all such business ; 

Arrange under direction of the Council, .pew Exchanges of 
the Transactions with Societies and Journals ; 
b. Draw up List of Exchanges of Journals and of additions to 
the Library for in-ertion in the Council’s Annual Report ; 
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7. Make adJitions to the Library as instructed by the Coun- 
cil ; 

8. Present to the Council at its November Meeting a state- | 
ment of the stock of Transactions possessed by the Society ; > 

'i. Act on the Publication Committee ; { 

10. Attend every Council Meeting and report on Library 
matters, if or absent, send to the Corresponding Secretaiy ' 
a statement of any matter of immediate importance. 


LIBEAEY AND ^VffiETING EOOM. 

Art XV. The Society’s Booms and Library shall be at No. 17 
Xsukiji, Tokyo, to which may be addressed all letters and 
parcels not sent to the private address of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, or Librarian. 

Ait. XVI. The Library shall be open to Members for consultation 
during the day, the keys of the book cases being in the 
possession <i( the Librari.an or other Member of Council 
resident in the neighbourhood ; and books may be bor- 
lO'ved on apjilying to the Librarian. 


SALE OF TEANSACTIONS. 

Ait. XVII. A -Member may obtain at half-price for his own n=e 
copies ot any Part of tlie Transactions. 

-^lt. XVIII. Tile Transiiotions slialt be on sale by Agents approved 
tfbytbe Council and .“liall be supplied to these Agents 
••;a discount price fixed by the Council. 



ESOTERIC SHINTO. 


By Percival Lowell, Esq. 


[Read (kt. ISth, 1S93.] 


Proof of Shinto Origin. 

Homo of those here to-day may remember that when 
the year, which has seen so many leave-takings and is soon 
to take its own, was yet young I had the honor to present 
to the Society Certain distinguished personages not set 
down in any directory nor even included in the census of 
the Japanese Empire, yet indigenous to it and deigning at 
times again to make part of its population. Since then 
another volume of the Society’s Transactions has closed its 
receiving covers upon those departed spirits, and to bring 
them once more before you, as I propose to do, it will be 
necessary first to resurrect them by a word from the 
archives where they lie so comfortably buried. I summon 
them because as the ante-resurrectiouists present will 
recall — and I hasten to hope that as to the advisability 
of doing so there may not be that ditference of opinion 
which the ambiguity of sound in the preposition induced 
the devout but illiterate old lady when arguing on the slavery 
question to affirm had always existed upon every subject 
since the flood. For, said she, just as folk w'ere divided 
now about slavery, with the slavery people in favor of 
slavery and the anti-slavery people opposed to it, so had 
they been about the deluge ; there were the diluvians 
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who were iu favor of a flood and the ante-diluvians who 
were opposed to it — the (fate-resurreetiouists, therefore, 
may recall that when I introduced those visitants from 
another world I described them as of pure Shinto 
parentage, and I promised at some later day to prove the 
fact to the Society’s satisfaction that it might not feel 
that it had entertained guests unvouehed for by their 
introducer. 

The time has now come to fulfil that promise and to 
show in this exposirion of Esoteric Shinto that the subject 
is not only Esoteric but Shinto. For the sake of those 
who did not hear the previous papers I may say that the 
Esoterism lies iu the fact that there e.xists in .Japan a cult 
of god-possession, or practice of divine trances, to an extent 
probably unequalled anywhere else, and of which not the 
least marvellous part is that it should have remained 
unrecognized so long. The possessions arc genuine trances 
and bear a sisterly resemidanco to mediumistic trances 
elsewhere. Besides such temporary incarnations of deity, 
there are miracles performed in the cult which also 
require the presence of the gods. Some account of 
these and of the Pilgrim Clubs which are intimately 
connected with both was made bj’ me to the Society last 
spring. Between such account of the phenomena and a 
theorv of their noumena seems the proper place for 
identification of the deities in the case, the e.xposition ot 
these personalities naturally dividing itself into the three 
parts : that they are ; who they are ; and wh;it they are. 

Two claimants present themselves for possession of 
the cult — bhiuto and Buddhism. That the cult was, and 
in a sense still is, practiced by neither but by Both, — as 
with a certain pious duplicity of meaning we may state the 
case, since thus Bybbu may exactly be rendered — does not 
simplify matters. For Kyobu being a combination of the 
two, as its name so candidly confesses, confesses nothing 
further on the subject. 
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The importance of the inquiry quite transcends the 
question of creed. Did it not do so we might perhaps leave 
it to the tender mercies of church polemics, certain that the 
guilty, if possibly even the innocent also, would not escape. 
But it is not simply a question of religion ; it is a question of 
race. For Shinto is the faith of the people professing it in 
a peculiarly intimate wa}’. It is a religion, not of adoption 
but of birthright. Shinto is what the Japanese race believes 
because it learnt it at the knee of the race-mother ; Bud- 
dhism what it was taught to believe when it went to school 
abroad. If therefore the possession cult be Shinto it is 
Japanese ; if Buddhist it is only another bit of foreign 
imitation. The point thus possesses ethnologic con- 
sequence. 

To determine to which it belongs might seem a simple 
matter to anyone unacquainted with Japan. Doubtless to 
a Japanese it would seem easy to say what came of 
Christian and what of pagan stock in the observances of 
the western churches ; Christmas-day, for example, com- 
mending itself at once as self-evidently Christian, — to the 
extent even of bearing the faith-name. Yet, as we know, 
the day is not Chi-istian at all but as lusty an old heathen 
as ever was; nothing but the Roman Saturnalia, adopted 
bodily out of the older faith and merely baptized anew to 
make it seem respectable. Though we wend our way in 
the morning to church instead of to sacrifice, we hold our 
saturnalia in the evening in one unbroken tradition from a 
pagan past. So surely does the holiday survive the holy- 
day that begot it. 

If Christianity can thus appropriate other peoples’ 
property without acknowdedgment, Christians at all 
events wiU find no difficulty in believing that Buddhism 
may. And indeed in Japan it has, on a much more 
thorough scale. For Christians are on principle opposed to 
purloining ; Japanese Buddhists, also on principle, are 
not. The principles I refer to are not moral but 
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psychic ones. They are race characteristics that in the mat- 
ter of foreign acq[nisition have helped the one faith and hin- 
dered the other. As to appropriation of other peoples’ ideas, 
Aryan folk have always acted with comparative honesty, 
which would be the more commendable morally did it 
spring from other motive than mere preference for their 
own. No nation allows conscientious scruples to keep 
it from what it wants ; but relatively speaking we 
really like our own things best. In Japan there is no such 
personal prejudice in favor of oneself. With self-obliterating 
modesty these folk consider other folks’ intellectual pro- 
perty quite good enough for them. Imitation, in short, has 
been at a premium and originality at a discount. While the 
other party to the matter, impersonal Buddhism, is of course 
loftily superior to such ephemeralities as the iiieu/n and the 
tuum. In consequence after Shintoist Japan had em- 
braced Buddhism, Japanese Buddhism turned round and paid 
Shinto the same unsolicited compliment. Whatever it came 
across in the way of popular superstition which struck it 
as desirable it hastened to enfold, things or people. The 
result was a rather mixed divine society. There are many 
gentlemen of questionable pasts in the Koman Catholic 
Calender of saints, men who, could they see themselves 
in such company, would open their eyes indeed and 
probably wink them too. But at Buddhist hands the 
canonization %vas even more catholicly complete. They 
took in the whole Shinto pantheon, as a matter of 
course ; all the gods, that is, of any respectability. 
They did wdth them much as William the Conqueror 
did with the Saxon thanes ; left them a titular rank 
while carefully depriving them of power and prestige. 
For Buddhism wms wmU aware that, in spite of the saw', 
a dead lion may prove mightier than a live dog, in the 
effect it has on other people. Great memories are great 
instigators ; while the belittled sink swiftly into oblivion. 
In making, therefore, an insignificant present damn its own 
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significant past lies the quintessence of the art of annihila- 
tion. Buddhism acted, if not scientifically, at last artistically 
upon this principle. 

The result was that the common folk found themselves 
good Buddhists -without being quite aware how they became 
so. They -were still allo-wed to worship their old gods, 
and they already -worshipped so many of these deities that 
they saw no objection to -worshipping the few myriad more 
-with which the Buddhists kindly provided them. This happy 
famdy arrangement was rendered the easier by the funda- 
mental congruity between the principles of the Buddhist 
faith and the character of the Japanese people. 

Ryohu w'as very popular, because it let in everybody. 
Roughly speaking it was Shinto in principle and Buddhist in 
practice. But this diagnosis is due to deduction, not 
inspection. At first sight Ryohu is hopelessly mixed. It 
is introduced here again that it may add in the proper place 
its not inconsiderable quota to the general perplexity of 
the subject. 

Sutfieient as this perplexity is in everything else 
connected with Japanese customs, it naturally became 
extreme in the ease of so spiritual a matter as the art 
of god-possessioii. Not only did Ryobuists, Bhintoists and 
Buddhists all practise it, but they did so each rvith then- 
own detail. Distinctive signs of original ownership no- 
where appeared. So that although it soon became evident 
that someliody had taken it from somebody else, one -was 
left quite iu the dark as to which was the reprehensible 
robber and which his lamentable victim. 

Direct inquiry elicited worse than ignorance. It 
evolved much mystifyiug doubt. For the priestly 
evidence was bitterly bafHing. No sooner was one man’s 
story duly registered than another came along with an 
upsettingly opposite tale. The sole point in which the tellers 
approached accord lay in ascribing the art with compara- 
tive unanimity each to his own particular faith. The Shin- 
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ioists asserted it to be Shinto : the Buddhists, Buddhist ; 
whde the RyObusts ascrilied it at times to the one but 
more commonly to the other. A few humble brethren 
modestly admitted that they did not know. 

Where doctors of divinity disagreed in this alarming 
manner, it was hopeless to try to decide between them. 
Under such weighty counter-assertions one’s own opinion 
-Swung balance-wise to settle at last to the lowest leyel 
of ei]ui-doubt. And there, so far as mere human help 
could go, it might haye stayed foreyer in indeterminate 
suspension. 

At this critical dead-point in the inyestigation. when 
any advance toward a solution seemed an impossil)ility, 
a bit of circumstantial evidence suddenly presented itself 
to turn the scale. I say presented itself, for it was not 
through either contending party that it came into court. 
It wandered in one day unexpectedly and proceeded quite 
quietly to giye most damaging testimony in the case. 
Indeed its evidence was crucial. Oddly enough this 
circumstantial witness appeared in the shape of what 
stands to Shinto for crueifix — the (johei. 

The acquaintance of the go/ict is perhaps the tirst that 
■one makes in Japan. The surprising white zigzags of that 
strange strip of jiaper, pendent at intervals from the straw 
rope along the lintel of some temple-front is sure to catch 
the foreign eye, with a realistic suggestion of lightning. 
Indeed, so far as looks go, it might be a flash of that hasty hut 
undecided courser of the skies, caught by chance and then 
miraculously tethered and tamed. Striking it still is. And 
that its discontinuities of direction can all be fashioned of 
one continuous sheet of paper is not the most of its 
mysteriousness. 

Specimens enough, however, one is sure to see ; first 
without and then within the temple-buildings. For the 
gohei garlands the porch, festoons in frieze the holier 
rooms and stands the supreme emblem upon the altar. 
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It is not confined to the temples, the wii/a and 
the jiiija, jilentifully as these are dotted over the land. 
Almost every house has its htmi-daini or Shinto-gods’ 
shelf, a tinv household shrine, nested in some cupboard or 
recess. And there in the half-light stands the ijchei again, 
in the heart of each Japanese home. 

Nor is it simply to be seen indoors. Like mankind it 
inhabits the land. You shall mark it evervwhere ; now in 
some quiet eddy amid the tratlic of town, now upon the 
summit of some lonely peak that only in midsummer kmnvs 
the foot of man. Planted beside the path under a diminutive 
wayside shrine it reminds the passer by of the presence of 
the local god. 

It does service too, of an agricultural sort. kVhen the 
growing rice begins to dream of the ear, it begins to dot 
the paddy-fields, stuck upon a sight stick overlooking the 
crops. 

But strangest of all, you shall chance u])on it 
some fine day riding along in mid-festival procession, 
perched conspicuously in dignified solitariness upon a 
richlj- caparisoned horse’s back. 

In short it is the omnipresent Shinto svmhol. As 
far as symbolism goes the i/vhi-i is Shinto. 

Its religious significance it would be hard to over- 
estimate. It is to Shinto what the crucifix is to Christianity 
and a great deal more ; one of those .symbols which the 
modern defenders of the faith take much pains to assure 
you is only a symbol and no pains whatever to prevent the 
people from worshipping as a god. As Shintoists are not 
so much distressed to harmonize their beliefs with scientific 
sense, being as get unfired by the burning desire to discover 
the reasons of things, they make small distinction between 
the (joliei and the god. In many cases they make none 
at all. 

There are tw o kinds of ijohei ; the haraibei or purify- 
ing-hei and the shintai or god’s body. Specimens of 
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the first may be seen in profusion about any Sbinto 
temple. They are the qohei that first greet the devotee, 
pendent from the sacred straw rope himg at the temple 
door. And they are the ijohei that festoon the build- 
ing’s eaves and make frieze to the holier rooms with- 
in. To the same class belong the ijohei of the fields ; the 
ones that so picturesquely dot the growing rice. For they 
are divine scare-crows or rather scare-locusts, those pests 
of the paddy-field farmer. They are .scare-crows however 
in an occult sense, for though they resemble gods as start- 
lingly as the more secular monstrosities do man, it is not 
their looks but tbeir spirituality that is effective. And 
to judge from their general use they seem to prove 
as efficacious against the locusts as those about the temple 
are against the imps. 

To the shintai or god’s body class belong all those set 
up in shrines or used as the central symbol at religious 
functions. They are called the god’.s body, because at times 
they incarnate deity. They are not permanently the god, 
but are permanent receptacles for the god whenever he 
sees fit to descend. At the god’s pleasure they are tran- 
substantiated into himself. This transubstaiitiation is con- 
stantly taking place every day. To say that it takes place 
at the god's pleasure is, however, to put it flatteringly 
to the god ; for it really happens at the will of the wor- 
shipper. Every prayer, even the merest momentary 
mumble, involves incarnatiou of the iiohfi by the god, and 
at a moment’s call. Just before starting upon his prayer 
the worshipper claps his hands to summon the god, who 
forthwith descends into the i/ohei and stays there till bj- an 
after-clap the worshipper bids him depart. Thus in any 
popular shrine it is one continual come and go on the 
part of the god. What happens exactly when two persons 
call at overlapping times upon the same god, so that one 
bids him be gone while the other would still have him 
stay, is a problem in higher esoterics. 
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Anothor instance of the ijnhei become the god is when 
it is borne in festival procession sitting upon the albino 
horse. Fur it is no stick that rides ; the god himself sits 
in the saddle. The horse is the god’s own steed of 
state, kept for his sole use in the sacred stable, one 
of the holy out-buildings of any well appointed Shinto 
shrine. In no other w'ay does the god ever go out. The 
astute may possibly detect in this statement some incon- 
sistency with the one made above about the god always 
coming and going, but it may be pointed out that in no 
cosmogony is much consistency expected of spirits. The 
student should receive humbly such cruuibs of congruity 
as ho may get and he thankful. 

These are examples of invisible possessions. The god 
is there though the irreligious would never know it. But 
there are also visible possessions of the ijoln'i. Such occur at 
the personal god-possossions. In transition to them I may 
mention a use of the ijahei not generally known ; its 
christening power. 

There are three methods of naming children in vogue 
among Shintoists. One, the most obvious and the least 
devout, is for the father to name the child himself. The 
second ill an ascending scale of piety is for the father to 
Select Several suitable names for the infant and then 
su’imit the choice among them to the god. The father 
brings the babe to the temple or to the priest, and 
with him slips of paper inscribed with possdjle 
names. 'Three or five is the usual number of such slips. 
The priest rolls them up separately, puts them into a bow 
and then, after due incantation, angles for them with a (johe 
upon a wand. Whichever name the yohei fishes out first is 
the god-given name the child is to hear. Certainly one way, 
this, of deciding between the merits of the far-eastern 
equivalents of Tom, Dick or Harry. The ceremony takes 
place when the infant is a week old. It is not to be confound- 
ed with the tiiiija niniri, which takes place a month after birth. 
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and is not our christening at all Imt akin to the Hebraic 
presentation of the child at the temple. For at the iniija 
iiiiiiri the child, named some weeks before, is presented by 
its parents to its guardian god and formally put under his 
protection. 

The third method of obtaining a name for one’s 
babe is by possession pure and simple. The nukiua 
goes into his trance, the god de.scends through the 
and the iiuii-z/i then asks the god what he 
will have the baby called, to which the god makes 
rei)ly. This method of baptism is ri'puted the most 
holy of the three. It is practised by the ultra devout. 
Of the population of .Japan about twenty per cent, it is 
estimated, are named by these last two methods, about 
ten per cent. each. 

Now the last of these practices is a case of the 
visible possessions of the ijolifi. For the incarnation of 
it by the god may be seen and felt. 'The '/o/ici-wand 

shakes with his coming and (jnivers yet as ]>assing 
through it he slips into the body of the man. Without 
its mediate intluence possession, they say, would not 

take place. It is therefore not without a certain 
poetic fitness that it should look so like lightning. 
It is, if you will, a sort of spirit lightiiing-rod to 

conduct the divine spirit into the human one. 

Seen massed about the wand it has more the 
look of some much-flounced dress, something between 
the virginal ball-dress of a debutante and the prim 
starched costume of a Xo dance. Indeed in a sense it 
both was and is a divine dress. Its name signifies cloth, 
ijohei meaning august cloth or present, the idea having 
in course of time developed through a whole gamut 

of gifts in the concrete into the latter meaning in the 
abstract. For the ijohei is the direct descendent of the 
hempen cloth hung on the sacred uikahi (the CTeyera 
japonica) to do honor to the gods. A relative of this its 
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ancestor may still be seen in Korea in the shreds of colored 
cloth attached there to the devil trees ; devils and gods 
being always first cousins in any faith. 

From hemp, its material constitution changed succes- 
sively, first to cotton, then to silk, and finally to its present 
modest paper, a transformation of substance keeping step 
economical!}', it will be noticed, with the progress of the arts. 
As to its color the earliest mention of it in the Kojiki — 
recorded therefore as early as anv thing in Japan — tells of 
two kinds, one dark blue, the other white, used simul- 
taneously. Nowadays it is almost always the plain white 
of ordinary paper ; though sometimes you shall see five ijohei 
in a row of yellow, red, black, white and blue respectively. 
They represent the gods of the five elements, wood, fire, 
earth, water and metal. 

Cloth it was, clothes it has become. For its shape now 
represents the vesture of the god ; of which the god takes 
possession on descent. Zigzags cut from one sheet of paper 
fall symmetrically on cither side the stick, giving to the 
thing a distant resemblance to a draped figure. In the 
Eyohu the mid-fold stands up straight, clothes-i)innod 
upon the stick and flanging out a little toward tlie top. 
This represents the divine neck and head. In the purer 
Shinto form this top piece is bent down over the rest 
typifyng conventionally a more perfect pose. 

From such conventionality it may be gathered what a 
part the ijiihei plays in the religious thoughts of the Japanese 
people. Indeed it is all that is most Shinto, and reversely 
Shinto is mostly all ijohei. 

Now in the rush of Buddhist spoliation the (tohei was 
one of the very few of its possessions which Shinto 
was able to hold on to. Not that the Buddhists have 
not adopted, and then adapted, it. The Shingoii and 
Nichiren sects have found it useful and put it 
to several pleasing variations, but too late to 
ieopardise its title. Just as in the same way they 
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took the tnrii, and glorified that in stone and bronze 
and lacquer. Not only is the ijoliei Shinto but it is 
admittedly so. 

It was this goAej-wand that, in conjuring the god, con- 
jured unexpectedly the spirit of the rite itself. For one day 
it struck me that the (/oAci-wand was always put into the 
hands of the man to be possessed before the possession came 
on and was held by him through the trance. At that time I 
■was not aware that it played any more esoteric part in the 
rite. Having once been struck hj’ the coincidence I began 
to observe particularly, to mark if there w'ere excep- 
tions to this, to me then empirical, rule. I found none. 
At every preformance, whether at the hands of Ryobu, 
Shinto or Buddhism, the wand appeared as regularly 
as the possession itself. Other details came and went, but 
the ij'ihei was always there. Upon this I put questions and 
got innocent admission from the Buddhists that it was a 
necessai’}' detail of the rite and from Shinto an explanation 
of the cause. The fact and its reason may be formulated 
together thus : the iinhei-uaud is useil in every dicine 
■pcssebsiuii-trance in Japan, without e.veeption, as a necessary 
vehicle for the yod’s descent. Whether the possession take 
place by Shinto, Ryobu or Buddhist rite, in every instance 
the yeAt'i-wand is put into the hands of the person to be 
possessed at the time the invocation to the god to descend 
begins and not till this is done does the god come. Fur- 
thermore, the god is believed to come through the yoliei. 
It is a case of jmst hoc, because is is a case oi pi o/iter hoc. 
The ijohei is the soul of the rite. 

To add argument to this one mute fact savors of 
the superfiuous. For the crucial character of this bit of 
circumstantial evidence is self-evident at once. As if 
however to emphasize it, both faiths festoon the place 
where the descent is to be made with other ynhei 
pendent overhead, for piudlication. Both haraihei and 
shintai are thus there. 
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Before the dumb exorcism of his little wand, all the 
Buddhist pretensions to the cult vanish into thin air. There 
is nothing left to discuss with ; one cannot argue with a 
wraith! And if one think to strike insubstantiality, he is 
ware only of the void. Yet to lay the ghost the more 
effectually it may be well to look at the space it occupied 
a little longer. 

To believers the means to a mystery is the mystery 
itself. For those who practice such things do not practice 
them as sciences but as arts. They have inherited the act 
embodied in certain actions and symbols. To them the 
latter are an integral part of the former. And from 
being so in act they become so in fact. For so 
potent is faith that to believe in a means as essential 
to an end is by virtue of that alone to make it so. 

Now a mystery is not a thing a faith is in the habit 
of making gratuity of to the first man it meets ; especially 
when it is a mystery of the utmost significance. Every 
well-organized hierachy has to keep up a certain amount 
of celestial exclusiveness for purposes of self-preservation. 
Just because by prolonged devotion it has secured a distant 
divine recognition is no reason why it should minimize 
this acquaintanceship to others. Ante-room admission to 
the favor of the gods is surely as valuable a privilege as 
a like reception at the hands of the great ones of the earth ; 
and we all know what lustre in their own eyes such 
threshold intimacy casts upon the favored few, even to 
the extent of pretending to make light of it to others. 
Now this divine intimacy is imposing enough in all con- 
science when it rests simply on the word of the admitted. 
How infinitely more so when it is confirmed by visible action 
on the part of the gods themselves ! An introduction to 
such peculiar privilege is not thoughtlessly to be given 
to everybody. It will not do to present profane outsiders 
to one’s gods ; least of all one’s bosom foe. Such an act 
is nothing short of sacerdotal suicide. 
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Yet a much more improbable tale even than this 
the Buddhists would have us believe. For they admit 
getting the tjohei from Shinto and at the same time they 
assert that they taught that faith the possession cult. 
If so, then, the}- took three steps to their own destruction, 
each more trance-like, to say the least, than its predecessor. 
First they parted, for no consideration whatever, with a 
most valuable possession, simply inestimably so for pur- 
poses of conversion, to the very fidk w-hom they were at 
the moment doing their utmost to convert. Next they per- 
mitted these people once taught to substitute their own 
sacred symbol as conjurer in the supreme act, a concession 
which must speedily have induced complete oblivion that 
the cult itself had ever been a gift ; and then to cup the 
climax to thcdr kind self-effacement they actually adopted 
this, their proselytes’ symbol, for exclusive use themselves. 
And then they ask the world to credit the account. 

Were I merely making an argument in the matter 
I should here rest my case, the convincing character of 
this bit of evidence alone rendering auy other superfluous. 
But as it is an exposition on which I am engaged, I go on 
to some more facts all in the same line. 

The first of these is, Buddliistically a revelation 
only Second in surprise to the last. The very gods the 
go/iei-wand summons turn unwilling witnesses agaiust 
the Buddhist claims. For it is the Shinto gods that 
descend. Not only is it their ow-n gods alone that pure 
Shintbists call, but the Buddhists also call Shinto deities, 
and of their own pantheon only the lower, never the higher 
members. To explain this unusual fancy for their neighbors’ 
gods, combined with a comparative disregard for the company 
of their ow-n, the Biiddliists allege the, to them, relative 
unimportance of the cult. Such indifference is perilously 
near abandonment of their previous claims. People are 
not given to detecting flatness of flavor in their own fruit. 
Besides even this lame e.xcuse halts at calling in the Shinto 
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gods. If the practice be to them so unimportant an affair, 
why indulge in it at all ? Doubtless it is very flattering to 
the Shinto deities thus to be called on for their opinion 
by comparative outsiders, but it would seem quite an 
inexplicable civility on the part of the Buddhists to do so, 
even among the politest people in the world. 

So much shall suffice here for the mute evidence of 
acts. But language has a word or two to saj- on the suliject 
which, as a matter of courtesy, it may be well to admit. 
And first in the way of records. 

As this Society is aware, the Kojiki and the Xibongi 
or Nihonshoki, as, unabbreviated, it is more commonly 
called, (which, in parenthesis, I may remark, seems not so 
generally known) are the two oldest books of the Japan- 
ese people. Written, the one in A.D. 712, the other in 
A.D. 720, they together constitute the Shinto hil)le, being 
different versions of much the same facts and fictions about 
the national past. Many of the fictions are doubtless 
founded in fact, though exactly how and even inexactly 
when it would outwit mythology itself to state. There 
is at the begimiing the usual attempt to make something 
out of nothing in order to account for the cosmos ; much of 
which is probably Chinese. Then having got primeval chaos 
into something like order, the account gradually assumes con- 
sistency, till eventually it becomes substantially history — of 
a far-oriental kind. As it begins with gods and ends 
with men, the evolution is not of a strictly scientific order 
but resembles rather the running-down-hill religious variety. 
During this abnormal development various improbable 
things occur, some necessary to the evolution, some 
irrelevant to it. Of course the gods are the ilei c.r iiiacliiua 
in the matter. And it takes a long time before the 
thing gets into fairly passable running order, and their 
presence generally dispensed with. This dispensation 
never wholly takes place, and even after they have formally 
left the field to their descendants they are continually 
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popping in and out just to keep a finger in tlie cosmic 
pie. One of their favorite methods of doing this is to 
possess people. Such manifestations of themselves were 
not, if we are to trust the histories, very uncommon. 
There are at least three such recorded and, what is 
peculiarly to the point, with almost the exact detail which 
distinguishes the possessions of to-day. This is what makes 
the accounts really important ethnologically. We seem 
to be looking down that long vista of the past to a 
trance similar to any taking place about us at the present 
time. 

The first of these of which mention is made took 
place in the purely heavenly half of the history, that 
is when the gods alone lived in the land. The occasion 
was the unfortunate withdrawal of the Sun Goddess 
into a cave in conserpience of the unseemly conduct of 
her rude brother, the Impetuous Male, the first recorded 
instance of the en fant ten lUe, and a god very happily 
named, I think, to express the fact. He was subsequently 
banished to the moon, not inappropriately perhaps. 
The displeasure of the Sun Goddess was peculiarly dis- 
tressing to the company of heaven, because her with- 
drawal of itself plunged them into utter darkness. They 
accordingly set about concocting a scheme to lure her 
out, the execution of which us given in the Kojiki reads 
as follows. 

“ They hung all maimer of things upon the tree ; five 
hundred jewel-strings of brilliant bent beads to the top 
brauches, an eight-sided looking-glass to the middle ones 
and dark-blue and w'hite (johei to the lowest. Then His 
Augustness Jew'el August Thing took an August go/ici in his 
hand and Heavenly Small Koof August Thing made repeti- 
tion of some August (Shinto) prayers, while Heavenly Hand 
Power Male God was made to hide beside the August door. 
Thereupon Heavenly Ugly Face August Thing, using a hea- 
venly vine from the Heavenly Incense Mountain as shoulder 
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cord to tuck up her sleeves, and making herself a wig of the 
heavenly viaaa tree and tying up a hunch of hamhoo-gru'S 
from the Heavenly Incense Mountain to hold in her hand, 
turned a cask bottom up before the door of the heavenly 
rock-house, and treacling and stamping upon it with her feet 
became possessed {luainiiinl'uri ^hite). And clutching the 
clothes from her breasts and pushing down the girdle of her 
skirt she let it fall down to her hips. And the Plain of 
High Heaven resounded as the eight hundred myriad deities 
with one accord laughed. Thereupon the Heavenly yhiniiig 
Great August Goddess, thinking it strange, opened the door 
of the heavenly rock-house a crack and from within 
deigned to ask at some length the cause of the uproar. 
The crack was of course the opeuiiig wedge to her 
luring out.” 

In tlie Xihnnshoki the legend runs as folhiws : “ Then 

Thought Comhiiie God, after deeply schemiiig aud anxiously 
considering, collected many cverlastiiigly-singiug liirds and 
set them to sing against each other. Then he caused Hand 
Strength Male God to hide by the side of the door of the rock. 
Then Heavenly Little Roof August Thiug, the far-pareiit of 
Xakatomi, the High Officer and August .Tewel August Thing, 
the far-parent of Imlcei, pulling up by the roots live hundred 
from the Heavenly Incense Moimtain, hung five 
hundred strings of 1 )rilliant jewels to the top hraiiches, aii eight- 
sided looking-glass to the middle ones and dark-hhii- and white 

to the bottom ones : then they praj ed in concert. Then 
Heavenly Ugly Face August Thiug, the far-parent of Lord 
Female' Monkey, taking in her hand a spear wound about with 
<7i( grass and standing liefore the door of the heavenly rock- 
lionse did many ingenious tricks. Then taking some iiuisakal.i 
from the Heavenly Incense Mountain she made herself a wig 
of it, aud taking a vine made of it a shoulder cord to tuck up 
lier sleeves. Then lighting a bed of tire, she turned a cask 
bottom up aud stamping on top of it liecame possessed 
kiiiiiuijiil,-<n'i su /. Thereupon the Heavenly Shining Great 
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AufJjust Goddess, heariiif' the sound, cried out what is 
now iniiiiatenal, since, her curiosity once lured out, she soon 
followed herself. 

The next mention of divine possession occurs in the ■ 
Xihoushoki. It is recorded in the reion of the Emperor 
Sujiii, a most unlucky monarch with whom everything 
Went wrong. Of course he attributed this to the 
gods and deterniined tiiially to question them on 
the subject. So he went into a certain plain and 
collecting the eight hundred myriad deities, asked 
to have his fortune told. And " At this time a god 
descended upon the }>rincess Yamato-tutohi-niomoso- 
hiiue-iio-mikoto and said l l;iiuiiiiii(hit i ite iiritl.ii/: ‘Why 
is the Enqieror troulded in spirit because the country 
is vexed and there is no law in the land ! If he diligently 
worship me and follow my conunandnieiits the land shall rest 
ill peace.’ The the Emperor impiired and said : ‘ What 

giul is It that instructs me thus?' And the god answered : 

• I am the god that dwelleth within the houndaries of this 
land, the land of Y'aniato. and my name is Omouo-uushi 
uo-kami.' Then receding reverently the instructions of the 
god the Euqici'or worshipped diligently according to their 
coiiiinaliduient.” 

A little after this in the next reign, the reign of the 
Einperor Sninin, we are told, also in the Xihunshoki. of an 
image that was suddenly possessed by the god whose image 
it was. 

■■ In the third month, in the second year of the hoar, 
on the tli'st day, being the day of the monkey, the Emperor 
taking all image of the Heavenly Hhiuing Great August 
Goddess Irom the princess Toyosiiki-himc-no-mikoto gave 
it to the princess Yamato hime-no-mikoto and charged her, 
saying : ’ Search me out a place where I may set up this 

image.’ So the princess took the image and went with it 
to Totaiiosasahata. Ami from thence returning she went 
round l)y the land of Umi, and thence turning eastward 
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she went liy way of the land of Mino till she came to the 
country of Ise. Then the Heavenly Shining Great August 
Goddess spake and instructed the princess Yamato-hime-no- 
inikoto saying : ‘ This land of Ise, this land of heavenlj" 

breezes, this laud of ever curling waves, this sea-fringed 
shore, is a delectable land. In this land will I dwell.’ So, 
according to the words of the goddess, was a shrine built 
to her there in the land of Ise."’ Such was the founding 
of the famous shrines of Ise. 

Lilt perhaps the most interesting of all the pos- 
sessions mentioned in either of these books are the 
possessions ot the Empress Jingo recorded more or less 
in both. 

The EiiipiT'Ss Jingo was a good deal of a man. She 
was a great deal more of a man tlian her husband, though 
she was only his second wife. For she was empress- 
consort simph', at first, until she succeeded her hu^l)and, 
who died from want of faith, as will appear later, llasculine 
in eharaeter she was most feminine in looks. The 
Xihonshoki speaks of her as exceedingly pretty and her 
father's pet ; which latter fact proves to my mind that she 
was a women of wdl, for I have (d)served that fathers are 
usually proud of daughters of decision, tlhe it was who 
coiiipiered Korea, in the histories as least, and did many 
other manlv acts, besides giving birth to the Emperor 
( )jin, afterwards canonised as Hachiman. the God of 
War. 

Apparently she was prone to being possessed and 
ended by l)enig rpiite intimate with deity. Her ehrouielo 
is a curious patchwork, pieced out. however, fairly complete 
between the Kojiki and the Xihonshoki. The Xihonshoki 
does some Almanack do Gotha work, and after a few rather 
dry domesticities, simply kills her husband, without 
offering us any excuse for the deed except the apparent 
unimportance of his life. The Kojiki however con- 
descends to tell us how it came about. 
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“Prior to this (referring to a digression ahont a certain 
posthumous name of her son) the Empress was divinely 
possessed \ kami yuri-tuwaeriki, lit. got-god-approached). At 
the time when the Emperor, dwelling in the Oak Temple 
in Kyushu, was about to make war upon the laud of 
Kumaso, the Emperor played upon the august harp .and 
Take-no-uchi-no-sukune went into the place of inquiring of 
the god (sunhrn, lit. sand-court) and inquired of them. 
Then the Empress being divinely possessed (Itiinijaknri 
shite) informed and instructed him, saving ; ‘ To tlie west 

lieth a land full of all manner of precious things from gold 
and silver upwards etc., etc.’ ” This glowing description, of 
which it were needless here to quote more, referred of all 
places in the world to — Korea. It is perhaps not matter 
for wonder that the Emperor proved sce2)tical on the sub- 
ject and made light of of the divine information ; ujion 
which he was promptly killed hv the gods f>r contemjit 
of court, After which the Nihonslioki resumes the narra- 
tive and tells us that the Empress, who seems to have been 
a pious person, was much grieved at the Enqieror's so 
sudden taking otf for doubting the divine word, ami n solved, 
woman-like, to know the uttermost of the matter, a resolve 
she carried out as follows. “ Choosing a lucky day she 
went iuto the purification shrine and became possessed (k/ai- 
tn luiritriiiio). And the way of it was this, tliving orders 
to Take-uo-uehi-no-sukune, she caused him to jday upon 
the august harp, and calling Nakatomi-no-ikatsu, the August 
Attendant, she made him the inquirer of the god (saiuiid tn 
su). Whereupon he placed a thousand cloths, rich cloths, 
upon the top and bottom of the harp and praying, said : ‘ The 
god that spake on a former day to the Emperor instructing 
him; what god was it? I would fain know his name.’ When 
seven days and seven nights had passed the god answered 
saying:’’ first what his abode was and then what was his 
name, and then in rejily to further questionings of the 
saniwa, Xakatomi, gave information for conquering Korea, 
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which was his object from the beginning. The Empress, 
being duly devout, intiueneed perhaps slightly by the glitter 
of prosi)ective jewels, acted on the information and with 
complete success. 

Here then, we have accounts of possessions long pre- 
Buddhist; their very accounts being practically pre-Bud- 
dhist themselves. For the Kojiki and the N'ihonshoki were 
written less than one luiudred and fifty vears after 
Buddhism came to Japan, far too short a time for it to 
have draped old legemls with its own detail, liesides there 
is not the slightest susjiiciou that it ever tried to do .so. The 
accounts read as realistically Shinto as one could have. 
What is more, they read, barring a few archaicisms, as if 
reconled of to-day. In skeleton the modern jirocedure is 
all there. In these old Sliiiito hildical narratives you see 
the same features that you mark in the Kyohn-Shinto 
trances now. The couservafisiii is ipiite far-oi ieiitally com- 
plete : which is another proof not only that the thing is 
Shinto hut that the Buddhists lirought witli them from 
China nothing akiu to it. For we may he sure the gods 
would not have been heliind their people in the great 
national characteristic of imitation, and had theie been 
any foreigners to co}iy they would assuredly have copied 
them, and not have Stayed starcliedly Shinto to tlie present 
day. 

The cerlial evidence of tlic records is interesting. 
The words are all pure Jajianese. Many of them are yet 
compreheusihle, heiug a sort of grandfathers to the modern 
terms, kdiniiidkari, of which kdiniii/dliiri and Idimidkdri 
are euphonic forms, means god-tixed-on. An intransitive 
verb, it shoM's the spontaneity ot the act. This sp'ontaneity 
of deity is further dwelt on by tradition. In those good old 
days the gods descended, it is piously taught, of their own 
initiative and not as now liecause importuned of man. 
Such seems a true mirror of the fact. For at first the 
act must have been fortuitive and sporadic. It could only 
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have been later that men learnt to la^sou deity at 
will. The modern term kaitii-(ii osln, eaiisinj:' the 
god to descend, marks a subsequent business stage in 
the practise. Indeed this domestication of deity, this 
taming of once wild trances, is not the least peculiar 
attrilmte of the far-eastern braiicli of the subject. Among 
every people divine trances have taken place, but to 
make of the accidental and fortuitous the certain and 
the regular, to develop the casual into a systematic cult, 
is Japanese. 

The woial Icaiiii which appears liotli in the ancient 
and the modern expression is suggestive. For huDii riders 
exclusively to Shinto gods; Kuddhist gods being always 
called iti'tnla'. Kami means " top " or *• above." and there- 
fore the supreme beings. It is the same h'liiiii that 

means in every day use “ above" as opposed to ‘‘ below” ; 
the kami, the hair of the head, because tlie •' top" hair, 

and the karai that almost sarcastically appears in a hami 

nan, your wife, lit. iMrs. Fjiper, when addressing the 
middle classes. Even its Sinico-.Japaiiese I’quirah-nt nhin 
shows the same signiticance. For it never referred in China 
to the Buddhist gods. The two characters of which its one 
is composed mean “ declare,” “ say,” wliereas the character 
for hiitoLr. a Buddhist god, means simply ■' not man”. 

hether trance-revelation lies hidden in this is another 
matter. 

.\uother word in the bibles is interesting — the word 
saniwa. The characters with which it is written mean 
“ sand court.” What that means has non-plussud the 
commentators, as Mr. Chamberlain tells us. It has not 
failed the jiriests. They explain it .satisfactorily, if perhaps 
ex-jiost-factorily as the god-interviewer, what is now' 
commonly called the maezn. The e.xplanation of the 
priests is at least explicable. For “ sand court” has the 
same impersonal designation about it, the designa- 
tion of the place in lieu of the person which is curiously 
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coii'^piciious ill iiuif^d, the “ seiit-in-froiit”. That it appeal's 
to make nonsense in personal English iloes not imply 
that it makes nonsense in impersonal Japiauese. 

I will now give from the Xihoushoki two or three 
accounts of Kugadachi or the Ordeal hy hioiliiig Water, 
which will show that the miracles are as old as the in- 
carnations and as purely Shinto. The first of these 
ordeals was undergone in the reign of the Emperor (>jin, 
sou to the Empress Jingo. 

‘‘ 111 the ninth year (of his reign), in the spring, 
ill the fourth month, the Emperor sent Take-iu'-iichi-no- 
sukuiie to Kyushu to take account of the people. Now 
at that time rmashi-uehi-no-snkuiii', the younger 1 mother 
of Take-no-uchi-iio-sukuiie, wishing to rid himself id' his 
brother, laid charge against him before the Emperor, 
saying: ‘It has come to our ears, t> Emperor, tliat Take- 
no-uchi-iio-siikuiic is desirous of possessing Japan and 
secretly goeth about to stir u[> the jieople of Kyushu 
against the Emperor. Then when he shall have estranged 
the Laid of Kyushu and called in the Three States (Korea) 
ho purposeth to seine upon Jajiaii.' Hearing these words, 
the Eiii])eror sent a messenger to Take-iio-iichi-no-sukune 
to put him to death. Then Take-iio-uchi-iio-siikune made 
answer to the messenger saying: ‘I am not double-minded, 
but true to the Emperor whom I serve. AVhat is then 
the crime of which I am accused '? And if guiltless whv 
should I siitfer death ?' 

“Now there was living in Iki a certain man named 
Atae-iio-maiieko. This man greatly resembled Take-iio- 
iichi-no-sukiiiie. And being troubled in spirit that Take-iio- 
uchi-iio-sukune should be put to death without just cause he 
said unto him : ‘ All .Jainin kiiowth thee to he a true man 

and a faithful one to our Lord the Emperor. Xow, therefore, 
tleeing hence secretly, get thee to the Eimperor and jiistifv 
thyself before him. And furthermore men say that I 
greatly resemble thee. So, therefore, in place of thee, will 
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I die aud thus i,liow all men that thv heart is pure 
het'ore our Lord.’ Whereupon lie slew himself iidth his 
sword. 

•‘Then Titke-no-ufhi-no-snkiiiie was sad at heart and 
secretly leaving Kyuslui, took .ship aud came round by the 
southern ocean to tlie port of Kii and landed tliere. Aud 
from tlieuce lie came after much trouble to the court of the 
Emperor aud told the Emperor couceruing his innocence. 
Then the Emperor, peTceiving some evil thing had lieeu 
done, called both Take-no-iichi.no-sukiine and L'niashi-uchi- 
iio-suknne before him. Whereupon each tcdd his own story 
aud there was no way to tell tlie true from the false. Tlieii 
the Emperor commanded that prayer should be ottered to 
the Heavenly goils and to the eartldy gods and an ordeal by 
boiling water made [kmiHilai hi si shimn). Wliereupou Tako- 
no-uchi-nu-sukune aud Umaslii-uchi-no-sukune went together 
to the banks of tlie river Shiki and pel formed the ordeal 
[Lii(l'iJii(.hi su ); aud Take-no-uclii-no-snkuiie was jnstitied by 
the gods. Then Take-no-uchi-no-sukune. taking his sword, 
struck down I’mashi-uchi-no-sukune and would bare slain 
him, but the Emperor commanded tliat he should be par- 
doned and handed over to the Arae family in Kii.” 

The next example occurred in the reign of the Emperor 
Ink}’!! ; “In the fourth t’ear, in the autumn, in the ninth 
month, being the year of the snake, on the tiist day of the 
mouth, being the day of the luill, the Emperor gave instruc- 
tions aud commanded, saying: ‘In ancient times the 
people were ruled in peace and family names ivere never 
confused; but now in this, the fourth year since we came to 
the throne, do the lower aud the higher among the people 
contend with one another and the 2ieo2de are not at jieace, 
either peradveiiture making mistake, they have lost their 
projier names or intentionally taking names above their 
station they have ajipropriated them aud there is no law in 
the land. Now peradventure it is we who are lacking 
ill wisdom. How then may we correct our mistake ? 
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Do you, utteiitlaiits, taking counsel togethei, advise us in 
the matter.’ Then the attendants with one voice- answered ; 
‘ 0 Emperor ! it' pointing out the mistakes and correcting 
tiie wrong, the Emperor settles the tainily names, we, 
risking death, wdl tell to the Emperor the truth.’ So in 
the year of the monkey the Emperor gave instructions, 
saying : ‘ Lords, High Dignitaries and other officers down 

to the governors, together have made an-wer and said : 

‘ ^ erily the generations of the Emperor and the generations 
of his people are both likewise descended from heaven. Yet 
since the days when the three bodies (heaven, earth and 
humaiiityj were one, many years have passed and from one 
name many descendants have spread abroad and taken many 
family names, and now it is not easy to tell the true from 
the talse. Theretore let all the people bathe and purify 
themselves and let each take oatli liefore the gods to (ler- 
form the ordeal by lioiling water [I.Kiiiiddi hi sf/yo).” So the 
priest gave orders, saying ; • At the end of the hill called 

the Ainakashi hill let an iron pot (l.ni/ai } he placed and 
let aU the people be collected and gathered together there. 
Then shall those that s^ieak the truth gti through it 
unharmed ; but those that speak lies shall surely sutler.' 

Thereupon all the people, tying up their clothes hy 
shoulder cords and .going to the iron pot, performed the 
ordeal by hoiluig Water t h'Ui/tfihir/n <!u j. And those that 
spake the truth i\ ere by virtue of that uuliarmed ; but those 
that spake lies were all hurt. Therefore did the rest of the 
liars greatly fear and run away before ever they came to 
the hill. And from that time family names spontaneously 
settled themselves and there were no more liars.” A result 
which satisfactorily accounts for the present almost painful 
Veracity of the Japanese people. 

A summary sketch of the history of the cult shall 
bring this paper to a close. At the dawn ot historv then 
We find the thing ulreadv a part of tlie nation's mythologic 
past ; and of the very far past too. Almost as soon as the 
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gods -wore, they liegiiu to vi.sit one another in this spiritual 
way. Tliey posses.sed each other fir.st and tlieii ^^•lleu the}- 
left the earth to their earthly descendeiit.s they kept on 
possessing them. Then Bnddhi.sm wa.s brought into Japan, 
and eventually through Shinto made the acipiaintanee of 
these gad-ab<mt gods and so jileasurahly that it proceeded 
to call ujjon them itself. Tlireo Buddhist sects \iere thus 
introduced to the divine .societv ; the .Sliingon, the 
Tendai, and suhseijiiently the Xicheren, sects. The father of 
the Sliingon sect in Jainin, Kobo JJaishi. or Kukai as he was 
known while he e.xisted, ivas taught it, it is said, by the 
Emperor Sanga ; and the father of the Tendai 'cct there, 
BenkyO B.iishi by Kamono-agata-nushi-ushi-maru. But 
the most numerous ami earnest practicers of the art were a 
sect of Sliintd formed out of imre Shinto and the Shingon 
Sect of Buddhists, our Kyobn Shinto so often mentioned. 
Meanwliile pure Shinto fell upon evil days. Tlie middle 
ages Were its dark ages. It. and the purer forms of occult 
practices with it. were alike occulted liy the dazzling 
Buddhistic ritual. And so it continued till prosjierons 
times turned antiijuary attention to old lecords, at 
the end of the last century and the beginning of this. 
These are the commentators. Seieiititically their work is 
not without unintentional humor; but piactically their 
etlect was immense. For to them is due the restora- 
tion ot the Emperor and the emergence of Shinto 
from its long eclipse. From a Shinto point of view the 
Meiji era. Enlightened Peace, is well named. For with 
its new lease of life Shinto entered again upon its 
own posse.ssions, not least ot which is the posse.ssion of the 
possession cult. 
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lu Cliiuii, tile offices of Kiii^ and Hijijh-priest have 
never been disjoined, as they have long been amongst 
Aryan peoples : and the religious duties of tlie Emperor are 
still regarded as a most important part of his functions. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that, perhaps as an 
inheritance from the lain-makers, sorcerers or medicine- 
men of remote antiquity, there has always been claimed 
for him a supernatural influeuce over the operations 
of Nature. If the sovereign is a wise and good 

man who discharges all his functions faithfully, not 
only will the country bo well governed, hut it will 
be free from such natural calamities as drought, famine, 
pestilence and earthquake, which arc regarded as directly 
owing to his short-comings. We are told, for instance, in 
the lA-hi, a work compiled in the second century of our 
era from much older materials, that — 

It in the second month ot summer, the govenimental pro- 
ceediiifis ot winter were observed, had and cold would injure the 
grain ; the roads would not be passable ; and viok-nt assaults 
of war would come. It the proceedings proper to spring were 
obseried, the giaiiis would be late in ripeuiug : all kinds ot 
locusts would continually be appearing ; and there wiaild be 
famine in the states. It those proper to autumn were observed, 
herbs and plants would drop tbeir leaves ; fruits would ripen 
prematurely ; and the people would be consumed by pestilence.* 

Aud similar quotations might be greatly multipilied. 

When the Chinese began to speculate on the nature 
of things, they naturally endeavored to assign the 
Emperor a place in their rudimentary system tif philosophy 
* Legge's Li JJ, Vol. I. p. 270. 
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which should he m accordance Avith these ideas. It is 
not at all by Avay of mere rhetorical flourish that he is 
likened to the Sun and Moon,^ or .said to form a triad 
Avith Hea^’en and Earth,® but because he is regarded as 
holdinii a similar position in the economy of Xature. He 
too is an embodiment of the tAA'O c;reat primordial principles 
the yin and the yiinii, in the mutual operation of AA’hich 
this Cosmos lia^ its oriffin, and he represents more 
especially the yang, i. c. the male, bright, actiA e, positiA'e 
poAvor, as opposed to the yi)i, AA'hich is re,L(arded as 
female, dark, passiA'e and ueoatiA’c. The Sun i» the chief 
A’isible manifestation of the yang, as the moon is of the 
yin. A Chinese modern AA-riter, quoted by Mayers, says — 

-Cs the Sun directs and symbolizes the soAoreittn lulor. .so the 
Sluon is an emblem anddiiector of hi'- eoU'Ortsand iiiiiii^ter.s. The 
Emperor is said to ' call the Sun his elder brother and the moon his 
sister.'* 

His ordinary title, ‘ Sou of Heat’en,’ is oliAiously the 
outgrOAvth of similar ideas. 

Ibe use in China of the sun and moon on banners as 
emblems of sovereignty dates from a very remote period. 
‘The Hsia dynasty’ (B. C. 2205-17()()i says a Chinese 
Avork," ■ e.Kulted brightness (ghiry) by the sun and moon ; 
the Shaiig dyna.sty i B. C. 17CG-1122) by the Tiger e.xalted 
military prestige ; the CTioav dynasty iB. C. 1122-2.";5) hy 
the Dragon e.valted learning,’ and the ChoAV Li, a more 
unexceptionable authority, mentions the Crrand Standard of 
the Sun and Moon Avliich Avas carried before the Emperor.® 

The exact date at Avhich this practice Avas adojited in 
Japan in unkuoAvu. We find, hoAvever, that as early as A.D. 
700 the .-un and moon AAmre depicted on the lianners displayed 
betore the Imperial Palace on State occasions. The II akun 
Sani^iii ]j uo/c, ' probably quoting from the Shui. u Xihanyi, says : 

‘ LfgL;e s Li-hi. Col. I. p. 40'.(. •* Eegge's Li-I.i, Vol. II. p. 2.56. 

* Jlayer’a Chinese Header's Manual, p. 288. ‘ The 5 ] ;i. 

'■ Vi.le ChoAv Li, Biot’s trannliitioii. Books XXYII ami XXIX, 
also Schleger.s Uranogiaphie Cliinoise. p. 384. 1 Vol. XX. p. 3. 
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The Emperor Mommu, on the first day of the first month of 
the first year of Taiho (A.D. 700) held a Court in the Taikyoku 
Hall, when at the front "ate there was set up a llag with the figure 
of a crow, on the left, flags with images of the sun, of the Azure 
dragon, and of the red bird, and on the right, flags with images 
of the moon, of the Dark ^Varrior and of the White Tiger. The 
Envoys of barbarous countries formed lines to right and lett.*’ 

It is clear from the follotviiig passage of the 
Li-ld ^ that there was here a direct imitation of Chinese 
models : — 

On the march the banner with the lied Bird should be in 
front ; that with the Dark Warrior behind ; that with the Azure 
Dragon on the left ; and that with the White Tiger on the Eight ; 
that with the Pointer of the Northern Bushel tCharles's Wain) 
should be reared aloft (in the centre of the host) all to excite 
and direct the fury of the troops. 

Note hy Dr. Leyye.—The Red Bird was the name ot the seven 
constellations of the southern quarter of the Zodiac : the Dark 
Warrior embraced those of the northern, the Azure Diagon tho.-e 
of the Ea.stern, and the Tiger those ot the Western.’® 

The choice and arrangement of these astronomical 
emblems are connected with one of those wide-spread 
snperstitions regarding the northern region of the heavens, 
concerning which much curious information lias been 
brought together by Mr. John O'Neill in his remarkable 
work, ‘The Kight of the Gods.’’* Here all that need lie said 
is that ill the Far East, the North is the sacred quarter. 
The .Sovereign stands in the Nortli on .dl state occasions. 
His Jialace is in the northern part of the city, and faces 
the South. The dead are laid out witli their heaibs to the 
north, and the living carefully avoid this position for 


®A similar description is given in the Yniyi-.hi];! (1101-022). 
It has been translated at length in Dr. Elorenz's Xihoiigi. pt. lii., 
p. 12. “Legge's Li-ki, Vol. I pp. 91-02. 

See the accompanying drawings, Figs. 1 to .j, taken nom the 
S. & M ^ or illusti.itioiii of the flve classic', a work compileil by 
a .Japanese wiiter from Chinese sources. Schlegel ile.scribes these 
flgures somewhat differently. Yule his Franogi-aphie Chmoise. p. oS4. 

” London, yuaritch, 1993, 
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sleep. It is not clear ivliy the Pointer of the Northern 
Bushel should have been omitted in the above mentioned 
descriptions of the ceremonial banners in Japan. 

In China, in modern times, Benetnash (the Pointer of 
the Northern Bushell, is figured on a governor's flag, which 
is accordingly called by the name of this star.'- 

It will be observed that the Dark Warrior is represent- 
ed (Fig. 2) by a tortoise, which is an older name for that 
section of the Zodiac. The modern Sliinto ceremonial 
has adopted the four flags indicating the four quarters, 
under the name of tlie Sliijin no Jiata or Shijin no hoko, i. c. 
the flags or spears of the four Kami, giving however only 
one animal on each. 

The name of the Audience Hall mentioned in the above 
extract is in strict accordance with the ideas which underlie 
the choice of the sun and moon as emblems of sovereignty. 
It is the Hall of Tiii-Kijoku (Chinese Tai-hi), i. c. the 
primordial principle from which, according to some Chinese 
philosophers, the 1 in and Yang are evohed, and the symbol 
of which may be seen associated with this in Fig. 16. 

How comes it that the crow takes the leading position 
in such illustrious astr()n<unical company ‘? Obviously, 
this bird is no denizen of an earthly rookerv. It can bo 
no other than the ijan-tni Bl' % or Suii-crow, also called 
the Golden Crow of Chinese mytlndogy, a bird of a red 
colour with three legs, which is supposed to have its 
abode in the Sun. The Crow-banner and the Sun-banner 
are therefore mere variants of one another. The Sun 
is frequently depicted with a Crow on his surface, just 
as the iloon has a hare,“ the latter being usually represent- 
ed as pounding in a mortar, under a mythical cassia tree, 
drugs lor the manufacture of the elixir of life. Examples 
of this may be seen in Figs. 6 and 7, which are taken 

^ ible Gile-s's Dictionary. 

^ ide Shinto Miomolvu ruijiushd, Vol. II, p. 11. 

See Mayers Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 218. 
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from the S(ins(iiil:i(iji', Yol. I. pp. 6 and 8, and in Figs. 

8 and 9, ivhich are copied from an illustration of Uto, a 
novel hy Kiyodeii, representing an Imperial reception in 
the 10th eentnry. 

It uuy at first sight seem somewhat far-fetched to 
identity this crow with the Yiitdiniiasii of the Jimmu 
Teuuo legend, which is related in the Xihongi as 
follows : — 

The Emperor then endeavoured to advance into the interior 
or the country, hut the mountains weie so precipitou.s that there 
was no load hy which he could travel, and the tioops wandered 
about not hnovvin!,' whither to direct their march. Then Ama-teiasu 
no Oho-taini (the Sun-ttoddes-.) in.stiucled the Emperor in a dieain 
of the niaht, saying : — ' I will now send thee the yiila/iuni-u. Make 
it thy guide through the land ’ Upon this the Yatagai.t^u actually 
made its appearance, having come Hying down iiom the sky. The 
Einpeii'i said. ‘ The coming ol tins crow is ot course in aec-oidance 
with oiu lucky dieam. How giand! how splendid I Onr Imperial 
Ancestor Aina-terasu no Oho-kami wishes theiewith to assist Us 
ill accomplishing our undei taking." 

Heaps of erudite ruldiish have been accumulated over 
this bird by YJotoori Noriiiaga and other Shintoists whose 
prejudices would not allow them to see anything Chinese in 
the history of Jimmu Teiino. AVe, however, need liave no 
hesitation in following the I( uiino.'/m,'" whieh, on the 
authority of the Shil.i, ancient commentaries on the .ViVeoir//, 
says simply that the Yomhii-u or 8un-crow is the 

Yatiiijai 

If we accept this ideutitieation, the meaning of the 
epithet i/iita, which has puzzled the coumieutators. 
becomes clear to us. Ydtii is literally ‘ eight hands,’ or 
as the same word ijii or i/i/tMi means both ‘ eight ’ and 
• many," in ancient Japanese ‘ many hands.' Yata- 

A’ol. III. p. 11. Sliukai edition. See also Chambeilain's 
Kojiki. p. 1.36. 

A Chinese-Japanese A'ocahulary of t’le 10th century. The 
definition of Yany itu by Yutuyuraxu occur;, in the first page of 
the first volume. 
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ijarasu is therefore the ‘ mauv-hauded crow,’ Aidiicli is 
quite sufficiently correct for a popular description of 
the snn-croAY rvith its three claws. And when it is 
remembered that it came flying down from heaven as 
a present from the Sun-goddess, and that it was 
associated with the Emperor, it is tolerably evident 
that the story of Jimmii Teniid's Yfitn-ijanisii had its 
origin in the sun-crow banner above mentioned. It may 
he olijected that the date (A.D. 700, or only 12 years 
before tlie compilation of the Kqjiki and 20 before that 
ot the Xihongi) on which such a flag is first spoken of 
scarcely allows time for the formation of this legend. 
But there is strong reason to lielieve that these banners 
were in use from a much earlier period. In G02 we 
read of painted banners lieing made by the Heir to the 
Throne vitli the permission of the Empress, and the 
Sei-shi-roku has the following passage, which I translate 
at length, as it has a bearing on the impoitant suliject 
of the tiist introduction of tlie art of laiinting into Jajiaii : 

') ohii mi IiiiilJ. This faimlv is sprung tiom a descendant of 
the 'Wei Kraperor Wen Ti, named An Kiki.nn .^',- 1 . who came 

and settled m .Japan in the reign ol the Emperni Yuiiaku (4.17-479) 
with a party of lour persons. Uis son liiu, also tailed Shinki, wa.s 
a good painter. The Emperor Wohatsuse Waka-sasagi (d'.Itt-lOtl) 
admiied his talent and granted him the title ol Obito. A descendant 
in the tifth generation named §) At 4 ,% "'its al~o a skilful 
pamter and was gianted the sninaine ot Y'amato Yeshi i.Tapan 
Painter) in the reign ot Tenchi TeniiO ((ili2-(;71). The EmpiesS 
Shdtoku in 7dil granted them anew the title ot I )oka no Imiki tiom 
their place ot residence. Huta hiimi iin Mn/ulkn, same (descent) as 
the last. 

The above passage oceuis at p. 110. Tlie Tsushri coiiiiuentai y 
on the Nihongi (troin which Dr. Florenz has made liis translation) 
makes a mess of tliis quotation. 

Hat a Iniiiti im Mii/al,h<t means ‘ Chief of the Banner- 
painters ’ (or perhaps ‘Count Baimer-iiaiiiter '), showing 

Nihougi. Shukiii Edition, Yol. XXII. p. 9. 

-ort ol iieeiage of .Japan, compiled A. D .si. 7. 
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that one of the tliitie.s of this liimily of artist.s of Chinese 
extraction Avas to paint tlio flairs used f ir state purposes. 
It has been already shown that the designs on these flags, 
the sun-crOAV among the rest, were of Chinese origin, and it 
is not mireasonahle to snjipose that they were introduced by' 
these artists when they came oxer to Japan in Yuriaku’s 
reign. This tvould give the suu-cn>w liauner a very 
considerable antiquity. 

A Japanese family claimed descent from the Yata- 
garasu, though by evhat intermediate stages of development 
is ncit e.xplained. Mr. Takahasbi Goro in his dictionary 
informs us that Yatagarasu vas the name of one of .Jiiuinu 
TeuuO’s geneials, ami Klaproth thinks it probable that the 
‘ corbean a huit pattes designe la boussoh' dont Ziiimou 
s'est servi pour se guider dans son expedition.’ 

The crow, however, does not always appear on 
the sun-banner, and I have not met with any example 
of it in recent times. It does not figure on the flags 
shoAvn at p. 3, Yol. XX., of the Tl'n/ein smKdi 
Avhich are described as the Mikado no hata, or Im- 
perial ensigns.'''’ The sun and moou are here (juite plain, 
and, although alike in the drawings, were distinguished 
liy the former being iu gold and the latter in silver. 
Xor is the crow mentioned hy the late Mr. ileClatchie 
iu his paper on Heraldry, read before this Society in 
1877, in Avhicli several instances are cited of the [li no 
Miu u or sun-circle being represented on flags from the 
reign of the Emperor Takakura (11G‘.)-11'S0) doAvuwards. 

Iu 1879, AAhen Japan Avas opened to foreign commerce, 
the need of a national, as distinguished from an imperial 
flag, hecarae felt, and the Ilinvmant, as a red liall on 
a white ground,-'’ was appropriated for this purpose, Avhile 
a repre.seiitatioii of the Kikn or Chrysaiithemiiui,-’ was 
adopted as the liadge figured on the standard borne before 
the Mikado Avheii he appeals in public. I am inclined 
’bSee Figs. 10 and 11. -» Fig. 12. '-i Fig. 13. 
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to believe, with a Japanese authority referred to by Mr. 
McClatchie, that this is not really a Chrysanthemum,-^ but 
was originally intended for the Sun. Some further 
evidence however on this point is desirable. The 
member of petals, sixteen, corresponds to the number 
of rays which proceed from the Sun figured on the flag of 
the War Department.^ This number is not selected at hap- 
hazard. It is one of those produced by multiplying two 
on itself (2’'), of which there are examples in the four 
cardinal points, the eight kiia or diagrams of Chinese 
philosophy, the thirty-two points of the compass and 
the sixty-four hexagrams of the Yili-Myii/. 

The Corcan national flag, (Fig. 15), although quite 
diflerent from the Japanese, has its origin in the same 
order of ideas. The two comma-like figures entwined 
on each other in the centre represent the Yin and 
Yang, while the groups of continuous and broken lines 
around it are four of the eight kwa, for a full account 
of which Legge’s Yih-kimj may be consulted. 

Fig. 16, which is taken from a modern Japanese 
print of a battle fought in 1554, shows the emblem of 
the Yin, Ynng and Taihi (in Japanese In, Y6 and 
Ttiikijiiku) surmounted by a figure of the sun with 
thirty-two rays — a combination, in short, of the motifs of 
the present Japane.se anil Corean flags. 

The Dragon represents the Yang, and it is probably 
in this capacity that it figures on the national flag of China. 

I have seen a drawing of a Loochooan flag with two 
white tigers as in Fig. 4, and the tiger is also sometimes 
figured on flags in Corea as well as in China and Japan. 
This aiiimal is one of the numerous embodiments of the 
Yamj, or masculine principle. 

-■-i Fig, 14. 

Mr. J. O'Neill suggests that the so-called Chrysanthemum 
isreally the ■’Wheel of the Law.’ I trust some member of the Society 
resident in Japan will settle this point, which is an interesting one. 












Figs. 10 and 11. Mikado noMata. 
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MA TWAN-LIN’S ACCOUNT OF JAPAN 
UP TO A.D. 1200. 


INCLUDING THE JAPANESE CHRONICLES AS 
WRITTEN DOWN FOR THE CHINESE BY THE 
JAPANESE IN A.D. 1000. 


By E. H. Paeker, Estj. 


yovembcr Sth, IS03.] 

lu the 2ucl year ot' the Wei perioil King-ch‘u [A.D. 
238] , after the subduing of the man Kung-sun,' the 
female ruler of the Wo sent a high dignitary, Nan-sheng-mi ^ 
and nther.s to the prefectural city [of Tai-fang, near modern 
Soul] , begging permission to proceed to the Emperor’s 
court to offer their duty. The prefect had them escorted 
to the capital, when a gold .seal and a purple seal-ribbon 
were conferred upon the female prince, together with the 
title of “ Prince of Wo, friend to Wei.” Nan-sheng-mi and 
his companions were at the same time given the title of 
together with a silver seal carrying 
a dark-coloured seal-ribbon,^ and all were entertained very 
liberally. 

^ Kung-sun Yuan son of one Liu K-ang a scion of 

the Han dynasty, had set himself up as a sort of senii-iudependent 
ruler of Liao Tung. The Wei dynasty was that founded by the 
celebrated Ts’ao Ts’ao. 

■ Perhaps there was only one other. 

-t ^5! ^ j 

, . ■* The’ word yg has hitherto been translated “ sash ” in this 
connection, but it appears to have been a sort of sling appendage to 
the seal. 
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In the 1st year of the period Cheng-shi [A.D. 240i , the 
prefect Kune; Tsim^ despatched an envoy to take with him 
the imperial commands and the seals ; he also carried with 
him an imiierial manifesto, bestowing gold cloth, embroider- 
ed tapestiw, knives, mirrors, and other gay objects. The 
Prince of Wo state sent an envoy to suijinit an address 
expressing acknowledgnir'iit of and thanks for the gracious 
manifestoes. 

In the fourth year 'A.D. 213j, she suit another 
envoy to oiler a number of human lieings and local 
c.rticles.'' Ill the (Sth year TA.D. 247' , the prefect Wang 
Kn ■ came to take over ch.irge. Pi-mi-hii,'' the female 
prince of Wo, had for some time been on unfriendly 
terms with Pi-mi-kung, the male prince of Kou-nu or 
Kii-nu ** statm She accordingly sent envoys or messengers 
to the pi'efectural city to explain the reasons wliy 
they were at war with each other, and an officer 
Lamed Chang Cheng was sent at tlie head of a party 
to cari'}' an imperial manifesto to her and warn lier. 

” ^ 'lli' killed a I'.-A years LUer i.dulst liyhtuig against tile 
C'jrean state-. The envoy's name is -tatod Ijv tlie ltd i Chi to 

1 ■ H <%■ 

' I'iit ill/ Chi gives full detail- of the present-. The envoys 
.Old -uite niinibered eiglit. and tlie names of one or nioio in 
Ciiiiicse cluu.ictei v.erc jp 7? ¥ 4R ?[5 j? (■’tsoigi Yasliako). 

' One ot the general- -.;nt to North Corea, tin- tir-t to di-cover 
the I’acilic. 

" I believe .Japane-e scdmlai- take thi- to stand for 

h-mv-ho I notice tinit Iltpidiiu gi\e- Inmc a- “ piince-s,” and 
iL-o hunt inihv. As the modern .lapoie-e pioiiunviatioii of the 
ti.ree Chinese cdi:ii.i.cteis i- hniiiln. tin- conjecture seems a good 
cue. JJut, in that ca-e, how is it tliat a male piince is also 
called Pi-nii-kiiini or hiinihin ? l’o--ibly tire reference is to 

the rebellion of riincc InkU ob. 

■' V'] 44 . often written 

■ his title wa- £ Id ik. 1 but “ seems a mi-print 

Cl th 
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After Pi-mi-hn’s death, “ a male prince was set tip 
instead, hut the people were not satisfied, and a civil 
war ensued ; so a female descendant of Pi-ini-hu named 
Yih-yu,^- aged 13, was once more made prince, and 
the country was then at peace. Yih-vii sent an envoy '' 
to escoit Cheng and his party back, and bv the same 
opportunity ottered a nnmher of human beings of both 
sexes, white and other pearls, and mixed prints. 

In the 1st year of the Tsin Emperor Wu Ti'.s reign 
T‘ai-shi [A. II. 26-3 , an envoy was sent with interpreters 
to liruig trilmte. In the time of the [Eastern Tsiuj 
Enpieror An [A.D. 3!)7-l*l3A the Wo Prince Tsau sent 
an envoy to court with trilmte. In the second year 
(if the Sung Emperor Wn Ti's reign Ynng-clrn [A. I). 
421] a manifesto run : — “ Tlie distant loyalty of Tsan 
of Wo merits notice. Let some otlice he bestowed 
upon him.” In the 2nd year of the Emperor Wijii 
Ti's reign Yhiin-kia 'A.D. 423 y, Tsan again sent an 
envoy to submit an address and otter local articles. On 
Tsan's death bis younger brother Clieii succeeded, and 

The Kct L'In -viy< an immense tonili was m.ule for her. 
and numerous slaves sianghtcred. 

The almve sunnisr.d Yashako e.ime again as her envoy. 

Tlie '■ other peaih " are described as J- nj rft to wliich 
the Vi'i-clii ailds the chaiact>r ?L. 

Mayeis' Manual misprints the character as The 

Sz-ina laiiiily of Tsni liad now eoiliiuered China. 

i„ This wouiil prob.djlv lie the I’l'ince oi Mtl twi Kiohfi ^ ep, 
under wliose ridgn )4ii0-,)) recoidmg office-rs are said to h.ive been 
first distribate t CO er .Japan. Mr. Chamberlain considers .Japanese 
“ history " unreliable, previous to this date at least, 

t' .See p.ige gUT of my paper on E'lrly J.qjuncfe Ili^lonj, publish- 
ed in the Cinha lUiit'ti for 18110. Ma Twan-lin seems to have 
taken this pait from the yrni-!-lii. Mi. Aston call.s the son of 
The three .Tapanese “ Emperuis who succeeded Nmtoku .118-2',)‘J 
were all Ills sons, and coiiseipiently there is nothing inconsistent 
in the te.ct. 
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sent envoys to ofler tribute, .stjlin},' himself “ Commis- 
'■ sioner and General Administei'ing the military affairs of 
“ the six states Wo, Peli-tsi, Sin-lo, Jeu-na, Feng-hau,“ 
“• and Mu-han, Generalissimo for the pacification of 
" the East, Prince of Wo,” and begging that this title 
might be legalised. A manifesto appointed him “ Generalis- 
‘‘ simo for the Pacification of the East, Chen, Prince 
‘‘ of Wo State.” He then begged for the legalisation 
of such titles as "Pacificator of the West to 
‘'march against the bandits, ussi-'tant generalissimo,” 
etc., fur thirteen others, of whom Wo Wei ^ ' was one. A 
manifesto acceeded to this too. In tlie 20th year i A.D. 
1431 Tsi,-" Prince of Wo, sent an envoy to offer duty, and 
he also 'A’as made ‘‘Prince of Wo, Generalissimo, Pacifica- 
tor of the East and in the 28th year [A.I). 4.31] the other 
*• Commissioner and general, etc., of tlie Six States ” [as 
aliove] were added as before, and dignities were also confer- 
red upon 23 other individuals recommended by him. On 
Tsi’s death his heir King sent envoys to oiler duty. In 
the Gtli year of the Emperor Hiao-wu’s period Ta-ming 
[A.D. 462", a manifesto apiiointi'd King to lu' “generalis- 
*• simo Pacificator of the East, Prince of Wo.” On King’s 
death his younger brother Wu - succeeded, and styled 

Feng is a im-piiiit lor Ts'in All the^e were Coiean, 
1. t’. peninsular state-:. The East ” prohahly meHiis Ainos. 

® vif. It may perhaps mean that the whole thirteen were 
of either the AVo or Wei nation or sub-nation : may be the same as 

in north-east Corea. 

Thus T^aii would be the ‘‘ Emperor ” Eichiu ^ rp, Chen his 
hiother Hanzei ^ and Tsi his brother Ingyo King ^ 

must have been Anko whom the .Japane-e hi-tories call "son 

of Ingyu,” 

-■* Wu was the “ Emperor ” Yfiriaku Jft said by Japanese 
history to have been brother to Ankb. The fact that he is there- 
in styled ^ ^ strengthens this view, \vhich, however, is already 
clear enough. But it must be remembeied that all Chinese-aped 
titles conferred upon Japanese "Emperors” were posthumously and 
retrospectively done centurie.s later. Otherwise the Xan >Slii perfectly 
accords -with Japanese history. 
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himself “ Commissioner, and general charged with the 
military administration of the seven states ” [as above] , ad- 
ding Kia-lo,'“ “ generalissimo Pacificator of the East, Prince 
of Wo.” 

In the 2ud year of the Emperor Shun Ti’s reign 
period Sheng-ming [A.D. 478] , he sent an envoy to saj' ; — • 
“From ancient times till now my ancestors-* have 
“ girded on their own armonr, and travelled regardless 
“ of their ease and comfort over hill and dale to 
“ compter fifty-five states of Hairy Men in the east, and 
“ have subdued sixty-six states of miscellaueous barbarians 
“ in the west ; they have conipiered ninety-five states north 
“ of the Sea • the blessings of civdization have been 
“ spread, and the country has been enlarged in every 
“ directitm. Successive generations of royal ancestors have 
“ been free from unpropltious years. They passed through 
“ Peh-tsi,-*’ and equipped their boats. But Keu-li,^’ 
“ destitute of principle, was covetous of annexing it, 
“my officers are no more and my father has passed 
“ away.* I was just about to raise a great army to 

Hiaksai. bliiura, Jliniara, Shinkan, IJokaii, and Kara {fjtt H) 
were all parts ot South Corea ; but, as I have elsewhere 'hewn, the 
Japanese ne\er had any power over Kaoli. Korye, or (. A'OU’.'-e-oicHt'd 
Corea in the north. 

** ^3. i^liould be . Everything leads to shew that the 
Scytluan-Turks, .Japanese, and all other nutioiis having border 
relations with China, commenced at a very early date to correspond 
in Chinese, eitlier engaging Chinese secretaries, or [at fir-.t rarely] 
learning Chinese themselves. 

probably refers to what is now called Hokk.udri Iff. 

Hiaksai, the south-western part of the Coiean peninsula. 

irj of the Kao Jl] family, hence called Kao Keu-li, and 
thence incoriectly Kao-li, Ko-rye. or Corea. 

-''{£ rlr ilih f guess at the last two characters’ 

meaning. Yfiria .u's father was murdered by a son named 7|] 
but that has nothing to do with Hiaksai. Japanese histoiy says : — 
In A.D. 47G Kaoli annihilated “Peh-tsi, killing the king and 
his son.” This seems to have some connection with the “father 
and elder brother.” 
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“avenge luy father anil elder brotlier ami prevuit them 
“ from cumjjletiiig their auccess. I am now about to 
“ train up an army in order to ar'eugo the memory 
“ ot lav father and elder brother. I liave Ventured to 
“ lairrow the jirine-ely :?tyle with rights on a par with 
“ the three I am also fain to Ijorrow all the rest 

“ vith a \iew to stimulate my loyalty.’’ An imperial 

manifesto appointed Wu " (Jomiiiissioiier and Geiieial in 
“ military idiarge of tlie six states [as above, omitting 

“Peli-t'i, and Generalissimo ul c'liiihui ivI of the east.” 
’iVheu Wu Ti of the Liang dynasty came to the throne 
[A.i>. nOti , Wn was promoted to he Generalissimo mo rrltinii 
uijiniist the east. 

The C'h'eii (iMiasty |".\.I). .‘iCiT— "i.SfS I was com|uered.®“ 
and so things w< nt on till the 20th year of the Sui 

ilyua-tGs period Jv'aidiwiiug [.^.!>. (JOOj , wlieii tlie o 
prince's family name was A-iuei,'“ his personal name To-li- 
SZ'lii-ku, and his a|>[iellation .V-pei-ki-ini. 

He sent an envoy to our Court. His IMajesty 

ordered the ollicei's concermd to emplire into ^.Ta[iauese] 

C; -5] ^ it] : I. c. =] f.f , ^ -y, ami n )f j. These pnvilem - were 
fil'-t '.'Well to oiie ’ 'jt-J in tin .ittel Hall dMumti The tliiie Ac had 
the ii"ht to hl:e the lioiiiaii tiihuiiu' Of t oiiioe the 

“ Kinpi vov” imist have li.id a Ciune..e seci'et.iry to prompt him. 

■".Vt Oils tune inu.sliruuni dinasties lo^e ami fell in rapid 
successi'jn in Cliina. 

Tap iiiioe schol.ir~ can perhaps make suinethino out ot these 
words J in .lapanese may .st mJ tot and A'o/ii for Ilifo 
is .lapaiu-i tor “ ej-,.at-giand.sen,” and i' uKo an o]isr,;,.te word 
haviuc tile sense of ■' iionurable ’’ (the Kojdvi uses the eharacter.s 
Pli'i' m this souse). I cannot guess at toJi.-'. ; hut ato-ton is .Tajian- 
ese tor " heir.’’ Terliaps the whole is Mi. Astoiihs Ameoio- 
watai loo The Uhinese characters for all the above names are 

M ^ ^ ?'! ft fik M a ■#- 

’-The I’.mpress Suiko reigned from A.I). .uUd to 

628, but the reins of state were placed in the liands of her heir the 
dji tj. .Minayado ^ T3. The -I.ipanese History says that one 
fS d' fj’ iji ^ "MS sent on a mission to Sui in A D. 6(i!h 
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custom^. The envoy said : — “ The IVo Prince considers 
“ heaven his elder and the sun his y()Uiioer lirother. 
“At dawn he goes out to hear matters of g.oormueiit 
“ sitting in state ero-.s-legged. On the sun appiMring 
“he ceases the conduct of husiness, and leaves it to me 
“his youiigcr hrother.'’ ’ The Emperor Wen Ti 
said : — •• This is most outrageous talk,'’ and admonitions 
were at once given for it to he altered. The prince’s 
wife’s family-name is l^i-iiii niitf-LiC'iii.'^ She has 600 
or 70t) women. The name for " lieir to the throne’’ 
is li-l.n-iiii tn-int li.'" There are no cities in our .sense, 
and tliere are twelve ranks of inferior officers ‘ in the 
follov ing order : 1. (ireat Virtue. 2. Small Virtue, o. tTfeat 
BeUeiolence. 4. Small IJeUevoleUce. Great Justice. 
6. Small Justice. 7. Gieat Ceremony. iEvidently the 
title of the ahove-named envoy.] S. Small Ceieuioiiy. 
9. Great Wisdom. 10. Sm.ill 'Wisdom. 11. Great Faith. 
12. Sin. til F.iirh.'' 

Of lesser officials there is no tixeil number. There 
are 12() Kun-iil,"" corresponding to the Chinese niiik-htii. 
Over eacli SO families"' is phiced tin i-ni-iiili, like our 
present village headmen. Ten iidi/ih are under one liiini. 
As to clothes and hodizenmeiits. the niiiles ^\ etii' jacket- 
petticoats with Very diniinutivo sheves. Their shoes 

’ sooiiis iiioie hkelv to moan tlus th.au ■■ and 

therefore he has desp.itched me here." 'a 'p'. 

■' CiitortmiattlT the K'’iil:i end-, with Suiko, and say- nothing 
about licv .rt all. 

" t ! '.T I lesign this to Mr. Ciuiiiioeilaiu. 

■u Wnu the ch.ira 'ter- and /]\ prefixed, tlie Chine-e s.ords 
ff.' i— ■ -is- ' Si fS' th^ hist five liema the Clune-e '■ tive con- 
stant \ lltues " Ji So . 

hiu- This is clearly the .Jajianese word /.too. for which 
they -oiiietinies u-e the I'hine-e eiiaiacter lint doulitle-s J]I 
is etymoiugic.illy the pioper cliai.ictei. The Uliineae li, U was 
over a If. See the .hipane-e inieM'- geugr.iphii al account later on. 

"I can get no ncaier to this than innKu, the •‘country 
or ” viila,„e'.'’ " S'jfl s'g 
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iire like sandals, lacquered ou the upper face, and bound 
to the foot ; but most of the common people go barefoot 
and are not allowed to use gold or silver as ornaments, 
so they often wear a aarami*^ the ends of which are tied 
but never sewn. They have no hats, simply letting the 
the hair hang over the two ears. But in Sui times their 
priuce adopted the hat, made iq) with gay ornamentation 
and flowers carved out of gold or silver. The women 
tie up the hair behind, and also wear the above jacket- 
l)etticoat. Their lower garments are all braided (-ir trimmed 
round the edge, and they bind sharpened bits of bamboo 
together' to serve as combs. They make tutamis out of 
straw, and fashion their upper garments out of miscel- 
laneous skins, using patterned skins for trimming. They 
have bows, aiTows, swords, crossbows, long and 
short spears, and hatchets. Their armour is made 
of lacquered hide ; their arrow barbs of bone. Though 
they have soldiers, there are no lighting campaigns. 
Whene\er their prince holds a formal court, the 
cortege and paraphernalia must all be set out. There 
are about 100,000 families of musicians in the country. 
The practice is for murder, roldiery and rape to he punished 
with death. Bobbery without violence is punished by 
compensation .according to what is taken, and if the thief 
has no property his person becomes a slave. As for other 
otfences, grave or otherwise, they are punished with 
banishment or the bastinado. In the trial of cases where 
a great wrong has been suffered, those who will not confess 
have their knees squeezed with a piece of wood, or have 
their necks sawn with the tight string of a very powerful 
liow. Or small stones are placed in boiling water, and 
the disputants are ordered to take them out. It is supposed 
that he who is in the wrong gets his hand scalded. Or, 


n ^ -Jig. This is the term always used in Chinese histories 
foi the Malay or Burmese style of ijarment. 7!^. 
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again, a snake is put in a jar, and they are made to take 
it out ; it being supposed that he who is in the wrong will 
get his hands bitten. The people are very tranquilly 
disposed, and but little litigious ; there are few robberies or 
thefts. There are live kinds of musical instruments, — • 
guitars, harmoniums, and flutes. Most of the women tattoo 
the arm, touch up the face, and ornament the body. They 
dive into the water after fish. They have no written 
character they merelv carve wood or knot cord''. They 
are Buddhists, and it was onlv after obtaining the Buddhist 
sutras from Peh-tsi that the}’ had written characters. “ 
They understand the art of divination, and are still greater 
believers in wizards and witches. On the first day of the 
first moon they invariably have shooting games and drink 
wine. The rest of their fete-days are much as in China. 
They are fond of such games as chess, draughts, and dice. 
The climate is soft and warm, vegetation blooming even in 
winter. The laud is fat and rich. There is more water 

This seems to menu they do not make use of the Chinese 
written character. 

“ In the introduction to Giles' Chinese dictionary, I ba\ e adcano- 
ed the theory that the -Japanese derived the idea of their Kata Lana 
from the Uiiniiin of tlie Koreans, who again derived tlieii syllabary 
through Buddhist missionaries from the Sanskrit. I believe Mr. 
.\ston couoidei'a the Korean Oiimnu to be of much later d.ite th.inthe 
Katalcana. But there is a total uncertainty as to when the (himun 
really was invented, and by whom Tlie usually received theory is 
that it w.rs introduced by a bonze named Syel Chong in the 

!ltU century. But a Korean named Yi-ik-seup write-, somewhat 
Hipparitly in the Korean repository to shew that it was the fourth 
King Syei Chong IP'; ^ of the present Li or Xgi dynasty in the 15th 
century who invented it. .As all the Indo-Chinese aliilialiets were 
formed from S.inskiit or Pali about tills time, I see no reason to 
reject my previously expressed view that Hindoo bonzes also invented 
a syllabary for Peh-t.si or Hiaksai, whence the idea was communicat- 
ed to Japan, who derived the whole of its civilization, through South 
Corea, from China and India, and whose priests subsequently 
improved upon the Coreaii syllabary. 
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tlum dry liiad dn thu insular nroiipl . They haii^ small 
rinys njMin the throats of cormorants and make them go 
into the water to catch lidi, of which they will eachi take 
over a hundred in one dav. They are not in the hahit 
of Using dishes or howls, but thev make use of large leaves 
instead. Thev use their tiugers for eating. Their dispo- 
sition is frank, and thev are retlued in manner. The 
wumeii are more numerous than the men. In marriages 
they do not take women of their own clan-name.'" otherwise 
thosi of either sex uho take a fancy to one of the 
other iii.irry. When the woman enters her husband's house, 
she must lirst bestr.iddle tire,'" after which she may see 
her liusliand. 'file women are luather lewd nor jialous.'^ 
The de.id are shrouded in a double coffin, and tlie relatives 
and guests ap(n'oach the corpse singing and liaiicing. 
Wif , chdilreii, and brother.s wear whiti' as mourning. The 
nolil-s leave the holly to lie in st.ite for three Viurs, but 
the commoners di\ine a day for sepulture. "When the 
burial tak.’S place, the coi'j'se is placed on a btalt which 
is dragged along the dry land ; or sometimes a small 
cart is Used. There is a Mount .Vsii,*'' fiom whose rocks 
tire wi’hoiit 1 e.ison shoots u[( to tlie skic', which they 
are Wont to consider a [irodigy : limce they saeritice and 
pray to it.'"’ 'There is a sort of“\\isliing pearl."’'' of a 

It would xliU' seem tliat the Chinese owe at least one idea to 
the .Jan .JiL'se. 

The K.ihiiie is app.iivntly nie.int. Howisit Mi. Chamherlain 
does nei tulieii on tins point 111 bis I'hinfj' Jiijium -r ' 

u ti ls 1, als.o a Cliaiese custom as described in my Cninininitii-i- 
Fiiiinlij Jjiii . 

Tijis holds o.jod still, llov.eter lax they may be. the -Japan- 
ese wom.m hate sinjnilarly little lewdiiess in their comp, .sitioii. 
As to Jealousy. It alwiie.s depends upon w hetliei the man is woith 
beiii" j.-alous lor. I leave this point to .Sii Edwin Arnold. 

. '1 dj. Ill .lapanese .Aso-sun. 

■‘'JJ beliete Mr. Kauaoki, or Kataoki. is now engaged in at 
least inspecting it. w J"]t. 
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dai'kisli tiu”e. asljig as a lien's egg, Avliieli shiues at night. 
They are said tu he fishes' eyes.'’^ 

Shiiira and Hiaksai both consider AVo a great country 
with many precious things, and look up to it accordinglv. 
Embassies are constantly passing from one to tile other.’-* 

In the 3rd year of Tai-yeh '^A.D. GOT], the Prince 
To-li-s/!-pi-ku ** sent a tribute mission to Court. The 
envoy said: — It having been heard that the IliiiUiisiittra 
Son of Heaven west of the Sea approves of the rise of 
Buddhism, a mission is sent to do obeisance in full court, 
and a score or two of '^rdiminu have come besides to study 
Buddhism. The state epistle ran : — ‘‘ The Son of Heaven 
“ from the place where the sun rises sends a letter cmpiir- 
“ iiig after the AVelfare of the Son of Heaven of the place 
“where the sun sets," etc., etc. The Emperor was displeas- 
ed Avhen he re, id this, and said to the President ot the 
Sacrilicial Court: — “Do not l,ring before me ag.iin any 
“ barb, iriaii letters i\hich are lacking in propriety." Thu 
next year his majesty sent the Hanliu P-ei Shi- 

ts'iug ’’ on a mission to Wo state. He crossed over 
to Puh-tsi, reached the island of Chuh Aihence 
he could see Tau-lo'-" state south. He passed Tu-sz- 

In I’evu ijuito leccntly the eye- ot some in.oine mon-tei h.aee 
been taken out ot iiiunmiu 5 hiuuiieds or tliousaiuls ot years old, 
still lonkins unite t'vesh and -till smelling ot sea-watei. 

■■’ror the Ilel.ition of the Kel’e.in Slatfs with .Tap, an, sec mv 
papers on i.-,(r/v .Tapaac',' ///-(,» 1/ Cliiiiii Rt-neii:, Is'M) .and Rare 
Stnnhitn in Kn'ra IJapaii A^iatir S'l iitji'a Traiitnutian^, Yob 
XYiir . 

■A Till- -eeaboie must lie ilr. sVstoii's rifiR Ta-ri--.l4i Hikn, 
the sill.ilile chaii.ees bring historically ijuite regular in their n.iture. 
This mail must be identical with the Ta-lt mentioned ab,,ve. I 
suppos, d'lfv would be Kaiin. and ij- wouM be Imota in .Japanese. 

Chinese /rasa [tl : .T.ipanesc 

S' Chinese ^ii<iiii4 n. .Jap.uiesc .s/coaoa. 

■' X # Ik’ As i!I irf- I'rohahly eiiuivalent to the modern Ilanlin. 

Vg bj. IModern -ounds wuuM be Tsukushima or Chikushima. 

J-X i'i ' tin old name tor Quelpaert iff .p/j 
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ma state in the middle of the ocean ; then east to 
Yih-chi state, and then to C'hnh-sz state ; then east 
to the Ts'in prince state,*® where the people are the same 
as in China. He took it to be I-ehou.'^^ hut was unable 
to solve the riddle. 

Then he passed a dozen or more states, and got to the 
sea shore. From Chuh-sz eastwards all were dependent 
states of Wo. The Wo prince sent the Small Virtue Ho 
Pei-t‘ai'" with a suite of several Imudred persons, having 
their paraphernalia set out, drums lieating, and horns 
blowing to come and welcome him. Ten days later the 
Great Ceremony K‘i-to-p‘i with a following of over 
200 horsemen, gave him a formal reception outside the 
walls.'” On arrival at their capital, the hing came to 
bring tribute of local articles to Shi-ts‘ing. After thi.s 
relations were broken off.'® 

In the oth year [.A.D. 6811 of the T'ang Emperor 
Tuii t.simg’s reign-period Clung-kii-an, they sent an envoy 
to Court. The Emjieror commiserated the distance [tht\v 
had come] , and commanded the office concerned not to 
insist upon annual tribute. He sent the magistrate of 
Sin-chow ''' Kao Jeii-piao ™ to go and jireach a hotnily 


Fr Sfi Tsushima. 

- X Ibi. 

'•Cj'P'’ rUiliU'hiina arc tlie .lapain'c '•■'iiii't- ■ i erhiixis Clnkii- 
zen-Chikufio. 

“ ^ T. ® ■ Thi^ would seem to be jiai t of Korea. See my 
account above sited. 

^ ^ 311 ; in ancient times said to lie far ea^t of Xinfrpo some- 
where iu connection with Wo 7. e. .Japan'. 

15 fiij If ^ ^ Bit. 

All these eight words are contained in the two Chinese words 

Tlie Japanese History says, however, that, during the same 
year, their own envoy was sent back with ei Shi-t'*ing, and also a 
number of students for the Sui Empire. 

‘IN hi Shan Tung. ™ 
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lo them ; but as he could not settle amicably the dispute 
with tlic prince about the forms to be gone through, he 
declined to read out the manifesto and returned.’* 

Some time after this, [Japan] changed over to Shinra,” 
and an envoy submitted a letter.’® 

In the first year of Yung-hwei [A.D. GuO] , the prince 
Hiao-teh mounted the throne, and took the reign style of 
“ White Pheasant.”’* He offered amber and cornelian. 
At this time Shinra was being overborne by Kao-li and 
Peh-tsi, so the Emperor Kao Tsung bestowed an imperial- 
sealed letter upon him, ordering him to march out troops 
to the rescue of Shinra. Before long Hiao-teh died, and 
his son T‘ien-feng-ts‘ai ’® succeeded. On his death his sou 
T‘ien-chi succeeded, and the following year his envoys 
along with some Ainos came to Court.’® 

’* If reference will be made to my paper on Early Japanese 
Jlistory, it will be seen that the Japanese enovy left in G30. The 
Japanese History adds that Kao Piao-jen (as they inversely called 
him) did not return until 034, when he was escorted as far as 
Tsushima by a party in charrre of one ^ ± ® ■§ ['1 Kichi 

Yumaro^i . 

It is true that Slunra was master of the whole Korean 
peninsula about now, but I do not find anywhere eonlirmation of 
the statement that Japan acknowledged Shinra’s supremacy. In 
A.D. ti.50, according to the old T any Shn, the Japanese living in 
Hiaksai all surrendered to the Chinese. 

ts This is not very clear : the original runs : 51 f" i?)T 

u This is tairly correct. The “Emperor ” Kotoku ^ reigned 
from 045 to 0-54, but he only adopted tlie style 1 ^ in the EfJ ^ year, 
which was 0-50. 

® It- 1 suppose some such sound as Ametoyo-tomi : but 
the Jap inese call him Sairaifi, ^ B^. It was in fact the abdicated 
Empress %_ resuscitated under a new name. It is dillicult to 
guess whence the Chinese name comes. 

Mr. Herbert Allen mentions Ainos in charge of the .Japanese 
at the Chinese Court on page 5.S of the X. C. B. R. A. S. Journal, Vol. 
Ill, in A.D. O.jD, but as Tenji <lid not begin his reign until 

668 it muht be 669. 
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The Amo men also inhiil)it islands in the iniilst of the 
sea. Their envoy's heard was over four feet long, 
with “■ hairpins ” in his head in the shape of arrows. 
He mail ' a man put a gourd on his head and stand off 
several liundred paces. He never missed hitting it. 

On Tenji's death his son T‘ien-fu^‘ succeeded. On 
Ills death his son Tsuug-fii succeeded. In the Ist year 
of Hien-heng 'A.D. GlV . he sent an envov to congratulate 
us on the conquest of Kao-li.'' After this they got to 
know something of Chinese pronunciation, and to dis- 
like the name of AVog'' Avhich thev changed to Jih-pen. 
As their envoy said ; — Their state was .near where the sun 
rose, Avlicitcu the name. — Another account is that Jih-pen 
was a small state amalgamated i>y the Wo, wlio therefore 
plagiarised its uime, but this is diuihtful, ns the envoy 
would not admit it.*" 

Th(' envoy also began to hrag about the capital of his 
country, which he said was several tliousand H square. 


''' TL £. fi'id 1 ®. ' r- Tlie^e names do not at all corre'-pcaid 
with .T.ip,iiic-e history. The iie.vt Einpeior was KobuniTiit;, 
sou ot Teiiji, wlio only reigned one year 'i;72‘ . I’le-ilhy the 
(Ihcrepaney h e\q)l.iined liy tlie following entry in the .Tap.inese 
HistoiN . — " It was only in the third year of the reign of the 
*■ present Emperor Hfeiji 'about A.T). ls70] that thi^ monarch 
was eoimt' d as an Emperor and apotheosized." Pic wa- succeeded 
by his uncle, the brether of Tenji, called Temmu ^ who reigned 
from t'/7d to (i.sC), Probably the Chinese account is collect, for 
the .Japanese have notoriously lost credit bv cooking and manipulat- 
ing their hi'tories. 

1' The -Japanese History says under the year lllid : — “ This 
" year T'.mg extinguished Kori." 

This budding knowledge ot good and etil accounts for the 
•Japanese hating, as their own history admits, now conceived the 
idea of '’making a hi-tory " s'-e . They accordingly vamped 
up a string of Chinese names and foisted them letrospectively 
on their ancient princes who were only known by tradition. 

“ Ts Jj. 'll?' I suppose this is the meaning. Compare 1^, 
'• true and false.” 
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ooina ritrht down to the sea on tlio south and west, but 
being limited to the north-east by high mountains, beyond 
which were the Hair}’ Men.® 

In the first year of Ch‘ang-an [A.]>. 701] their prince 
Wmi-wu came to the throne, and called his reign Ta-pao. 
He sent a courtier, a Taoist priest named Lih-tfien,’’-^ with 
tribute of local articles. “ Courtier-Taoi.st”® means much 
the same as the Chinese S/uimj s/iii. He wore on his 
head a '[’xin-teh hat*® with four gorgeous llower.s : he 
had on a purple robe and a silken giidle. Tlii.s Taoist 
was fond of study, and a good penimin. His deportment 
was graceful, and the Empress \Vn feasted liim in the 
Lin-tdh [Unicorn-Virtue] Hall,** and sent him back with 
the rank of “ Lord of the Baniiuets.”*'’ 

On ilommu’s death his son A-yung" succeeded. On 
his death his sou Slieng-wu succeeded a’ul styled his reign 
White Tortoise. Early in the reign K'ai-yiian [713-742] 

Ainos. also called '• Shrimp Barbarians." 

I*- Jloinmu 'S; ^ reigned from ti97 to 707. In his .5th year he 
(lid actually adopt the reign style of ^ 

*" The Japanese pronunciation of ^ ® would, I suppo. 5 e, be 
AwaJa The Sumj Shi mates the same statement exactly. 

® fl E A ; sij Now meaning *■ 1‘iesident of a Board.” 
In the Chinese After-Han hierarchy, the ^ Sluing flin was a sort 
of chamberlain for dealings with foreigners 41 EJ 55 4^. 

ii t* /t£- invented by T'ang T-ai-Tsung for presentation to 
illustrissimi. The Japanese were evidently now much taken with 
hats, for they tell that in about A.D. liOO they “ increased the 
hat ranks” to twenty -six 

The Tibetan envoy was also feasted in this Hall. 

The Jajianese Kojiki was reduced to writing two or three 
years later, and it was doubtless as a return compliment to the 
Empress Wu, whose reign style in G'J7 was s)], that the semi- 
raythical Jing5-Kdgo bad the name retrospectively 

conferred upon her. Her real name was Ohinaiia-tanKhi 
otherwise Pi-mi-hu. 

Mommu was succeeded by his mother r^J, daughter of Tenji, 
who reigned as Gemmei Possibly the second form of 

namely written quickly, may have got confused with the ohara- 

Vol. xxii, — 4 
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Awada returned to the Chinese Court, and begged to have 
the classics given to him in common with other Confucianists. 
Chao Yiian-meh,*'® the Assistant Teacher of the Four 
Gates, was commanded to approach the Banquetting Office 
for teachers. He [Awada] offered large rolls of cloth as 
presents to them, and every one presented him with various 
objects and books to go back with. His Assistant-Courtier 
Chung-man Mu-hwa was unwilling to go, and changed his 
famil}’ name and personal name to Ch'ao Heng. He 
filled several offices about the court, and ■was well known to 
his [Chinese] friends. In the long run he returned to .Lapan. 
On Shomu’s death, his daughter, Hiao-niing, succeeded, 
and adopted the reign st 3 -le of T‘ien-p‘iug Sheng-pao.”- 
In the 12th year of T‘ien-pao [A.D. 753], Ch'ao Heng 


ter She was succeeded in 71~> by her other son, who reigned 
under the style Gensho fc, j£. He was succeeded iu 723 by Mommu’s 
son Sheng-w u 5 ^ or ShOmu. “ White Tortoise ” is apparently a 
Chinese mistake tor a reign style adopted by Shbmu in 

imitation of the Toba-Tartar Emperor Hiao-ming Ti, the founder of 
whose dynasty was also c.'illed Slu'ng-wu. The double imitation is 
only too erident. These Tobas had captured some Japanese and 
settled them in Tartary. 

This is sufficiently confirmed by the Japanese History, which 
says that in A.D. 71(5 Abe no Xakamaro fv] Sjt (if' ®fi .g, a '1* ig 
whatever that may be, and a bonze named ^ ^ remained in China 
to study, and that the foimer ch.anged his name to The first 

evidently Chumj-ma-li! or Xakamaro. ilu-hwa was a 
Botsukai name. This is also apparently KeiiTs Shlmutm-michi-no- 
makihe; for [ik is also pronounced mirlii. Tills last man spent 19 
years in Cliina and invented the Katakana [according to Kein[ . 

® Shruini had alreaily taken the new reign style qi in 
the Cth year of his reign. It was continued with various additions 
throughout his reign, and also his son and successor ^ 
[called by tlie Chinese “ his daughter ” ^ Sf\] who only took the 
addition Sheng-pao in his or her 7th year. These changeful double 
styles were again in imitation of the then prevailing Chinese 
fashion. 
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once more came to Court, ami during the period Shang- 
j-iian [760-2] he was promoted to be a cavalry aide-de- 
camp and General of Annam.*’ 

Shinra was now obstructing the northern] way to 
China by sea, so tribute was brought to Court by way of 
Ming-yiieh Chow rXiugpo] instead. On Hiao-iuing's death, 
Ta Ch‘ui succeeded. On his death Shonui’s daughter 
An-kao-ye was made prince.* On lier death Peh-pih 
succeeded. In the first year of Kieii-chung [A.D. 780] , 
his envo}' the Taoist Hing-neng“‘ submitted local articles. 
“ Taoist ’’ is used as a family name of the office he held. 
Hing-neng was a good writer f* his paper resembled a 
■seal IJ.e. silki® but was more glossy, but no one could 
read his writing. 

In the last year of Cheu-yiiau [A.D. 804] the prince, 
called Hwau-wu,"® sent an envoy to Court. His student 


■0 Possibly in attendance upon this Keneral.or possibly the words 
^ may refer to his duties in part ot -lapan. But see his ship- 
wreck in .Annam later on, 

.pronounced I suppose ukit-liiki' wa.s the persona) 
name ot Hiao-Kden's successor in A.D. T-W. 

-"S- iSi 1 suppose the Japanese would call this ra.noH/- 

Takaiid.^Jii. The .Tiipanese History says Hiao-K‘ien came to the 
throne itijdin in 7tio under the style 

6 "S? " *be per-orral name ot Shotoku's successor Ij: 

in 770. 

Here is proof that the kiui'inria was in voxue then. Other 
extracts confirm this. 

^ ; evidently a misprint for lor the old T‘ang Shu has 
the other form | 8 . 

Kwaninui [1 - 5 '^. 782 807. The Japanese History says Abe-no 
Naka-inaro died in Cliiiia in 770, having held there the title or 
fX- I Ihink the .Tapanese poet who so often figures in Chinese 
beZ/cs /c/fre. under the name of '"r must he this Cb‘ao- '‘/iday the 
3U-.thii] Kit’ll, especially as the Chinese poet J writes an ode 
to the 'It 'H. Fi- leient mmihcr of the Slithi Piio said that 
^ tfji returned from China to Japan in the reign 713-42 with Li 
Fell’s poems : ^ is pronounced like 
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Kiih Mien-shi and the bonze K‘ung-hiii wished to 
remain behind to study, and over 20 years later the envoy 
Taoist Kao Hiai begged that Mieu-shi and the others 
might all return, to which the Emperor assented. 

After that Xoh-loh succeeded, and after him Ts‘o-ngo. 
The next was Fou-ho''"' [C’hun-ho] the next Jeu-ming. It 
was in the 4th year of K‘ai-ch‘eng [A.D. 839] that he 
again sent tribute. Xext came Weii-teh [Biintoku], next 
Ts‘ing-ho [Seiwa , , next Yang-ch‘eug [Yozei] , and next 
Kwang-hiao [Kogo" This was in the 1st year of Kwang- 
K'i A.D. 885] 

Amongst the islands of the eastern sea there are also the 
tiiree petty piinces of 8ie-ku, Po-sie, and To-m.'“'' To the 
north is 8hinra ]East Corea] , to the north-west Hiaksai 
j West Corea] . South-west leads to Yueh Chow ’Ningpo] . 
Tliel'e are silk. Moss, and remarkable jewels. “ ' 

In the 1st ye.u- of the Sung reign Yung-hi [A.D. 984] , a 
Japanese priest named Tiao-jan came across the sea to 
China with five pupils, and submitted ten specimens of 

I suppose tins would be T.iehibana Benzei. 

'i'- b-Hi-.n. ilie origm of the ward hon-.e. 

(Kfikai or Koliu Daishi), is mentioned in .Tunna’s 
r .T- li.atina been oidorcd to welcome a u-lie of Buddha to the 
M'.kado’s palace 
™ ISA 

succeeded his father Kwainmu in 800 as Heizei sp.^; 
a::il Safia ihf'tJi succeeded his brother Heizei in 810. Noh-loh ji; ^ 
r ii~t lie tlie first. 

a mi-print lor ;'^fp bJumiii s24-3:8: ; and f- 
I - Ximmiu [834-. 51^. 

These foiin-, are all correct. Krijiu'.- reian was 885-7. 
io<; p’roin the remarks maile at the end by Ma Twan-lin, it is 
evident that all the above was reported to China independently of the 
history of Tiao-jan. afterwards brought over. 

™ 7.'i 'i'' (1? ?|5, ^ i£. I have no idea wliat these can be. 
no This looks like a iiiece ol odd mfoinuition gatheied from 
s.:,ie speci.al source, 
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copper vessels, imil also a A’olume each of Japanese officials', 
and of this year’s annals. Tiao-jan Avas dressed in green, 
and he said his familj- name Avas T'eng-Yiian,^^-^ and that his 
father Avas a Chni-Hen,^''^ AA'hieh in his country meant an 
“ official of the fifth rank.” Tiao-jan Avas good at the U 
form of Avritteu character, hut he Avas ignorant of spoken 
Chinese, and could ouIa’ giA’C AA'ritten ausAvers to the ques- 
tions put to him touching Japanese manners. His Maje.sty 
summoned him to an audience, and Avas A'ery gracious, 
presenting him AA’ith a purple rohe. His Majesty, under- 
standing that the kings of Japan had home but one family 
name for generation after generation, and that all the 
Ministers' offices Avt*re hereditary in certain families, said to 
his Prime Minister : — ‘‘ Those are island barl)ariaus, and yet 
“ their dynasty goes back to remote anti(iuity,“® Avhdst tlieir 
“ Ministers also inherit office in an unbroken succession. 
“ This IS simply the ancient Avay of doing. The T'ang 
“ dynasty’s Empire Avas disnieinhered, .ind '.he Five 
“ Dynasties of Liang, ChoAv, etc., enjoyed even a more 
“ limited dominion. It is sad to think hoAV feAv of 
“ our official families can boast of a long hereditary 
■“ line !” 

There are a good mau}' Chinese books in their 
country and Tiao-jan’s present visit resulted in Ids 

u- ^ iL ff, Perhaps this means “ histoiy."’ 

This is the -Japanese Fujiwara the noble family 

AA'hieh “ ran ” the Mikailos for several centuries. TheJapane.se call 
this priest 'Toneii or Chnnen. 

is ill' Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain can explain this. There 
used to be an old title called in Japan. 

n-' How is it Mr. Chamberlain does not tell us something of the 
Mikado’s clan names ? 

n'i As I liave pointed out in my ]^a.})er on Eurlij Japani’xe Ilistori/, 
there is no reason wliatever to doubt the antiiiuity of the Japanese 
dynasty. M'hat is ceitain, hoAA'eA’er, is that the AA'hole of their 
retrospectiA'ely given Chinese names are tictitious and their early 
■“ history ” is mere tradition. 
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further obtaining the Clasbie of Filial Piety, and also 
the New Construction of the Classic of Filial Piet3' bj' 
Prince Ytieh, Xo. 15, both picked out in gold, with 
red silk facings, and having crj'stal rollers. The “ Filial 
Classic” was the one annotated b_v Cheng.”' “Prince 
Yiieh ” was Cheng,*" Prince of Yiieli and son of T'ang 
Tai-tsnng. The “ Xew Construction ” means the edition 
compiled bv' the Memorial Secretarv and Civil Army 
officer Jen Hi-ku **'* and his colleagues. Tiao-jau also 
applied for a printed copy of the Great Tibetan Sutras, 
and the Emperor ordered it to be given him. 

In the 2nd year of Yuan,**** be went back to his 
country in the junk of a merchant belonging to Xiiig-hai 
Pistrict in T‘ai-chow Fu, and a few years after this he 
sent the son of his younger brother to submit an address 
of thanks with tribute separately of Buddhist .wgru.s and 
local articles.*** 

Sjiirial Addniituiii. — Tiao-jan’s written statement sajvs 
that in Japan there are tlie Five Classics and tlie Bud- 
dhist Sutras. Also Peh Kti-i’s collection ]of Poemsj in 70 
chapters, .all obtained from China. That their land is suited 
to the live cereals, but that there is not much wheat. 
That for trading purposes they use copjier cash inscribed 
“ Coins of K‘ien-’\Ven.”*** They rear water-buffaloes and 
drive [flocks of] goats. There are mau\' rhinoceroses and 


'*° 7 C; there is some omission or some mistake here. It 
must be ‘JSo. 

*** .4u extract from the Supplement to the History of the 
Five Dynasties says that in the 1st year of Twan-kuiif; 4)88] 
Tiao-jan, of Japan, sent his younger brother’s son to offer 

an address of thanks in person, also sending separately tribute 
of eonehs, a gold sadille and bridle, copper and iron lamps [? or 
stirrups] , and red silk girths, saddle-cloths, etc. 

I cannot find this reign. 
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elephants.^®* A good deal of silk is produced, aud charm- 
ingly fine delicate fabrics are woven. Thej- have both 
Chinese and Corean musical instruments. The .seasons 
and climate are much as in China. The east limit of their 
state joins on certain islands in the sea inhabited by 
barbarians, who have hair both on their faces and bodies. 
The Yuk islands to the east produce gold, and other 
islands in the west produce silver, which are government 
monopolies. The family- name of the king is Wang,*^ 
and there have been 54 or 64 of them in succes- 
sion up to now.^-^ All offices, lioth civil and military, 
are hereditary in the families.'''* According to the 
records of their history,'-* their first lord was styled 
Ami-no-mi-naka-nushi-uo-kami.''" After him came T’ien- 
ts‘ai-yun-tsun,'" aud after him they are all called 

This pious yarn cannot be tiue. 

H Sj ; evidently the Oki group. See later on. 

® i ^ • fins IS for Mr. Cliambi-rlain to explain. 

us 54 or ” seems to be an error. 

From the mythical Jimmu (B.C. 060) to Kw.izan (0K5-6) 
would be 6.3 of them. 

128 Minamoto, Fujiwara, Taehibana, etc. [ami later Tokugawa]. 
tf. fit St plr tC- See above. 

I gi'e the Japanese translation, as the 
Chinese characters are mere rubbish, meaning nothing in Chinese. 

'■*' ^ 11 ?£ ^ieither this nor the next nine agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s translation of the Kojiki. 

1*1 I think this title i.s merely in imitation of that given to 
the different “ successors ” of Buddha. Mr. Chamberlain translates 
it Kami, No doubt the .ancient Japanese may have called 
their past and deceased Empeiors A'limi, but the Chinese character 
tsun must have been fitted to the idea K<imi at a comp.iratively 
late date. Mr. Chamberlain in his Kojiki translates it “deity.” 
None of the ten ridiculous names which follow are given in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Kojiki, which begins with five “heavenly deities” 
beginning with Ame-no, etc. But the last of the ten, namely Kum-no- 
tokn-taciii-no-kami follows the fifth “heavenly deity’’ of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and is the first of the seven “ di\me generations ” of 
the Kojiki. My Japanese Student's History begins history 
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They are as folloH's : [Here follow the names in the 
footnotel After these follow : — [Here comes the group 
of six given in the next footnote] After these come 
[Here follows the tcrrihly long name in the thiril group of 
Chinese characters Lastly come : — [Here follow the 
three names in the foot note! 

The above make 13 generations in all, having their 
capitals at Chikiishi lor Tsiikushij , H_yuga,^"'^ etc. The 
fourth son of Yen-lieu'’'' was called Jimmu Teimo "" 
and leaving the Tsnkiishi palace ho came to live at the 
Kiang-yiian Palace in Yam-ito.'*' The first year of his 


witli Kuiii no, etc., amt gives as the second monarch Kiini-^n-lfnchi- 
iw-l,omi, the sixth of the ten aiisurd names in the margin Thus 
not only is this pan of the Ki'jiki pure twaddle, tint it is not even 
consistent twaddle. 

^ ® ?') ?'i n m s? 55 n tnj ® jl j? 

-X :l n S5 It t? 0 lis -If- ki '4s. 0 ’%■ tL 4 

'u Tile only one of these which tigures in my 4 

Students’ History is the last, hut tlie character ,'''i5 4 

should be The loiirth 11 line IS probably cnnnected t^T fr 4 
with the mythical pair Izanagi and Izananii jp- IP i': k 4 

and Ifl- who tigiire jointly as the 7th reigning inomirchs. ^ ,rt, ^ 
or pair of monaichs m the Students’ History. ^ p!! A' ['j* 

jX 'iS >11. Ef IT {?. JF 4- The la.st three characters 
form pait ot the name of the father of monarch No. lo as given in 
the Student.s’ History. 

k. fS 4> k 4' ^ M. 4- It' dilficult to be patient with a 
people that inflicts such wearisome nonsense upon future 
generations. r>^ Sic. 

K ; El i lour characters must be confused in 

some way. Ef IvJ "as the capital, according to the Students’ 
History 

These two characters form p.irt of the name only 
as given in the Students' History. 

if ^ A. £. ; the “canonical name’’ of Kamu-yamnto-ihore- 

biko. 

A f'P 'HI ® ^ 's’. The Japanese History has I sup- 

pose Kashiwabara. 
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reign was the cyclic year was Kiah-yin, which would be 
in the time of Chow Hi Wang of China.“’ 

His successor wms Sui-zei Tenno, then An-nei Tenno, 
then I-tokii Tenno, then Ko sho Tenno, then Ko-au Tenno. 
then Ko-rei Tenno, then Ko-gen Tenno, then Kai-kwii 
Tenno, then iSu-jin Tenno, then Kei-ko Tenno, then 
Sei-mu Tenno, then Chfi-ai Tenno, of whom the Japanese 
say that now he has become the great god of the fragrant 
hammer protector of their country.”* Then came Jingo 
Tenno, the great-granddaughter of Kai-kwa Tenno, also 
called Okinaga-Tarashi Tenno. The Japanese say that 
she has also become a protecting deity.**® Then comes Ojin 
Tenno, who now for the first time got Chinese charac- 
ters from Peh-tsi.i** He is now called the Hachiman 
Bosatsu.**'* He had a Minister named Ki-wu-uei.**^ His 
[? whose] years wore 807. Next comes Nintoku Tenno, 
next Hichu Tenno, next Hanzei Tenno, next IngyO 


142. tp ^ : The .lapanese history says ^ 'g', tlius oiicc 
again shewing the utter unreliability of iht Kojiki. Chow Hi-tVang 
reigned from B.C. 1181 to 070, and .Timmu is supposed in the 
Kojiki to have reigned from B.C. GOO to 585 ; — yet one more 
inaccuracy, 

143. All the Chinese characters for these, as also the order of 
suece.ssion. correspond with the .Japanese history book. 

144. ST} ^ ig: in 1$ ; for Mr. Chamberlain to explain. 

■Sr/S-iS- This is Jingo KOgo — having the same 
meaning as Her husband at least was the great-grandson of 
Kai-kva. 

14G, ^ ^ g;. ^ Once more referred to Mr. Cham- 

berlain. 

147. This is continued by the Students’ History. 

148. A ^ -fo ff : this is quite true. Hepburn gives A {'g. 

141). a'v, [k] ; The .Japanese History speaks of ^ (Jj, and Mr. 

Chamberlain's Kojiki of the Prime Minister Take-uchi, for which 
Si or ^ Jj would do very well. 

160. Mr. Chamberlain believes all -Japanese History up to Eichu 
to be unworthy of credence. 
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TermO.next Anko Tenno, next Yuriaku Tenno/’* next Kenzo 
Tenno, next Xinken Tenno, next Muretsu Tenno, next Kei- 
tai Tenno, next Ankan Tenno, next Senkwa Tenno, next 
Ame-kuni-oslii-liaruki-hiro-niJia Tenno, also called Mei- 
mei [Keimei] Tenno. In the 3 'ear Jen-sheii [A.D. 552] 
Buddhism %vas first jjreached from Peh-tsi couutiy .^53 This 
was the first year of the Ch'eng-sheng period of our 
Liang dynastj’.i-'^ The next was Dakkai TBidatsu] 
Tenno, next Yomei Tenno. 

He had a son named Shotoku Taishi aged thirteen, 
who could explain the words of ten people speaking at 
once. At seven years of age he became a convert to 
Buddhism at the Bxidai Monasteiw, and expounded the 
Slu'Wi-iiian on which occasion it rained Mmnlai a i®'-* 

flowers from heaven. This was during the Sui reign of 
K'ai-hwaug [A.D. 580-601] . He sent an envoy across the 
sea to China to heg for the Piiudarika Sutra}^ 

The next was Sujun Tenno, the next Suiko Tenno, who 


1-51. Ma Twan-lin omits Seinei Tenno between Yfiriaku and 
Kenzo : the otliens are eoriect. 

1.V2. The Chinese eliaracters are all correctly given, up to this 
monarch n/oe- Kimmei, niiNprintecl Jg 

1.53, This IS precisely confirmed by the .Tapane.se History. 

l.)4 Peifectly coireet. 

^ misprinted for 4^ ; all the other.s correct down to 

Yomei, 

1.50, ^ k. Keither the Student's Hi.story nor the Kojiki 
mentions this son. But the former mentions Y'omei’s son Jlmayado 
or Mmaya p begging his father to liray, and JXr. Chamberlain 
mentions a son Uheow-mnja-no-i)imn-ija~(lono-to-mhni. 

1,57 

1.5H. This passage IS quite correctly ijuoted from the Sung Shi 
asg^i,2, but other extracts call it 

i5t'. 9kmSi^mm- 

160. Y’omei reigned from -586 to 587, Sujun from .588 to 

592, and Suiko from -593 to 628. Or perhaps the dates are ,589-90 
and 591-629. I have a query on the subject in my notes. 
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was the (laughter uf Keimei Tcnuo. The next was 
Shumei Temio, the next Kogyokii Teuno, the next Ivotoku 
Tenno, in the 4th year of whose reigu-iieriod “ White 
Pheasant ” one of the discipliuists came to explain Buddhism 
to China. 1®- He remained three years, and received the 
J\itiff-i/Hh-lun from the Buddhist Hiien-chimg.i®^ This was 
in the fourth year uf the reign period Ynng-hwei [A.D. 653] . 
The next was Aiiii'-tui/o-toini-sIiiiit-vi< hi-t<irit.',hi Tenno, 
who sent the priest Shido the head of a jiarty to 

China in order to beg for a copy of the iMaha 3 !lua Law 
for teaching purposes. This was in the third year of the 
period Hien-k‘iiig ]A.l). 657] . The next was Tenji Tenno, 
the next Temmu Tenno, the next Jito Tenno, the next 
Mommu Tenno, the tirst year of whoso reign Ta-pao Avas 
the first year of the Chinese Ch‘aug-au, when he sent a 
Taoist named Awada to China to applv for hooks, 
and the di.sciplinist Tao-ts‘z begged for The 

next was A-pi^®'' [Gemmei] Tenno, the next F<in 

101. Again mispriiited.— this time 

1()3. ;=p: i'$ (i; $ 'P ® : I am rather doubtful of this 

translation, 

103 -:l>~ S #,2 ifS- 1 cannot make head or tail of 

this. It looks as it the celebrated Huan Chwang who returned 

trojn India in A.D. U4"i, was alluded to in some way. 

164. ^ gi $ El /£. ilS- The dapanese rendering is a pure guess 
of mine. The tirst three char.icters hate alreacU’ been given once, 
and the second three .shew that a woman is meant. Compare 
Okiiiaia Tiirnilii : — It is remark. ible that twice over the Mikado 
Saimio should thus be ignored, and we may be sure that the Chinese 
record is correct : that is tliat Tiao-jan gave it as in the text. 

1(5.1. I guess at the accepted sound of 

1(54. Kdbun is again left out. See above, note 77. 

167. This time Ma Twan-lin has got it right, the my.sterious 
mikado^ Tempu and Sfpfu being omitted. See back. 

16.S. fiji 12 JK. '^2 : I find this passage in the Sun(i Slu, 
so that it must be given correctly. But I cannot reconcile this 
translation with the two translations given a few lines back. 

169. See back : tlie chnracter f»] is right this time. 
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Tenno,^™ the next Shomu Teimo, iu tlie first year of 
whose reign “ Prei imis Tortoise, ’’ a priest named Cheng- 
Yiiati-fang was sent to court. This was in the 
the fourth vear of K'ai-yiiaui'^ [A.D. 716’ . The next 
was Koiuei Tenno, again a mistake for Kogen, daughter 
of Shoiuu Tenno, reign period T‘ien-p‘ing Sheng-pao [749] , 
which was tlio middle of onr reign period T‘ieu-pao 742- 
756] . Slie sent an envoy and a priest to China to ask 
for the Inner and Outer Classics and the Commandments. 
The next was Okashiki (i. r. .Junuin) Tenno. The next 
was Takano^'^ Tenno, daughter of Shomu Tenno. The 
next was Shirolcahe Tenno, who sent two priests named 
Reizen and Koga’"®to China to worship the AVn-t‘ai Shaui"^ 
and study Buddhism. The next was Kwam-mn Teimo, 
who sent Fujiwara Kudzuno i'* witli Kitkai Daishi,-'-™ 
and also the honze Clueng fiom the Yen-lih 3Iouastery, 
to China.^^*^ in t)rder to visit the T‘ien-t‘ai Sh.ui priest 


116. Hit. ^ ^ tlieie must be some mistake. 

17t. The .lapanese History s,aj-s that in 7BH the priest ^ 
returned from (.'hma. T)iis of cmise is Ha Twan hii's j£ 
SeeXoteill. La-t time it was Tortoise.” It should 

be |ij), ■■ I)i\ine 

172 But the 1st year of iloly Tortoise was .\.D. 73:i. 

173. Hwang Ti’s Inner Classics is chapters ; Outer Classics, 37 

Chapters. I do not know if the are the Ten Commandments 

of the Xestorians. or what they are. 

174. See back, Yasumi-Takanoshi. 

n'l. I guess at the sound for '■ white wall.” 

170. 7Ffd,^f ^ 

177. The celebrated Mountain Monastery in Shansi to which all 
devout Buddhists go. 

7 C ('• ^ Ifi) S fr- I guess at the two last sounds. 

II'I- SStkel) the inventor of the JItmriana, alia'! Kobo 
Daishi. 

ISO. The Japanese History says that in A.D. 788 the Mikado 
presented the name of 5^ ^ to an educational monastery founded 
by the priest Saitd ^ [g], who is evidently the Chinese [g. 
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Ch'uan-slii.™ Thi« was just in the first j-ear of Kwau-i- 
Yiian-ho [A.D. 806] . The next was Xoh Tenno and 
the next Noh-loh Tenno, the next Saga Tenno, the next 
Junna Tenno. 

Tlie next was Xiniinio Tenno. This was during our 
Chinese reigns K’ai-ch'eiig [836-810] and Hwei-ch‘ang 
[811-816] . Ho sent a bonze to China to worship at 
Wu-t‘ai.i®^ The next was Buntoku Tenno, This in Ta- 
ehung [A.D. 817-860]; . The next was 8eiwa Tenno, the 
next Yozei Tenno, the next Kogo Tenno, who sent a 
bonze named Tsung-jwei to China to preach the faith. 
This was in the 1st year of Kwaug-k‘i [A.D. 88-5] . The 
ne.xt was X'in-wa^'^ TeiinO. This was during the period 
Lung-teh [A.D. 921-3] of our [Posterior] Liang dynasty. 
He sent K‘wan-kien and other bonzes to Court. The 
next was Daigo Tenno. The next was Tonkei Tenno. 
The next was Feug-shang [Hurakanu] Tenno.’'’'' This was 

181. IE jS tC f F 7 C. If -tb Th® t "’0 characters Kuun-i seem 

misplaced, and perhaps should belong to the previous sentence 
tu X 'o A which is itself lacking in clearness. Possibly 

it should be " to visit Ch’uan-ehi and K\vun-i," etc. 

182. seems to be the same as !^. See back. 

1.83. A Japanese priest called [g/ 1%, and another (perhaps the 
same) called 'H _h A. are supposed to have vi.sited China about 
now, l)ut my references are unceitain. Also an envoy of the Fuji- 
wara family. 

1®!' ivl I^- 1 suppose S'-’Vei in Jap.incse. I can tind no otliei 

mention of him. 

1.85. Uda ^ Tennr.'~ reign began during liis father's reign 
period fp. 

181). The date is wrong. Uda reigned from S88 to 897. I 
cannot lind mention in Jaiianese History of K‘wan-Kien ^ Jg. 
On the contrary, it says th.it an envoy destined for China diil not 
go, on account of the civil war which was then overthrowing the 
T'angs. 

187. Sliujaku ^ m tlie ‘2nd year of his reign took the style 

m 

188. H _h misprinted for ij-t ±. (A.D. y47-9()8). It will be noticed 
that the licUle Japanese now began to disuse the sonorous Chinese 
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during the [Posterior] Chow period Kwaug-shun [A.D. 
951-4] . The next was Reigen Tenno, who is now 
Abdicated Over-Tenno.^® The next is Shon-p‘ing Tenno. 
the present prince.^®® 

This makes 64 generations in 

In the metropolitan province Ki-nai,i®’^ there are five 
divisions, Yamashiro, Yaniato, Kawachi, Idznmi, and Settsn. 
There are in all 53 in it. In the Tokaido there are 

Iga, Ise, Shinia, Owari, Mikawa, Totomi, Suriiga, Idzu, 
Kahi, Saganii,^®^ Musashi, Awa, Kadzusa, Shiruosa, and 
Hitachi,^®-* fourteen .s/i/n in all, having 126 Inini. In the 
To-san-do there are eight shin, namely dmi. Mino, Hida, 


reign styles. Perhaps the Kwnmhakiis or mayors ot the palace, 
who began under Uda, were responsible for this. 

Abdication had for many centuries been the 
rule rather than the exccpt'on in .Japan. 

I’JO. Ip. was the personal name of the Miknihi gj 970-984. 

191. It is curious that the Student’.s History makes no mention ot 
the priest Tiao-jan, who, as we have seen, belonged to the Fujiwara 
family ot KiauiiUihns |E] or Shdguns Sg, as they were later 
called, and who. as we have also seen, was supposed by one Chinese, 
writer to have been the prince of -Japan himself. At this time 
,>17 or, as I suppose the .Japanese would call it, Fujiwara Yoritada. 
was Eegcnt. Perhaps the .Japanese histoiians are too vain to admit 
that a member of the semi-royal family of Fujiwara went to China. 
The next .Japanese mlfnnlo Kwozan Jj himself became a boiize; 
and his mother was. as usual, a Fujiwara. 

19-. -31 ft I presume thati'vj ^ andfo^d are intended for 
Kawachi and Idznmi. The others are correct in Chinese character 
namely A A; fu and The word for ■' divisions" is ,;i| 

193. fp 

191. In another Chinese extract Sagami is written fg and I 
once supjio&ed it was Sliimdsa. See Early Japurti^re Histonj. 

19.5. W: [how is this'>], ftp.j, 

ij VX [how ?j , j ;hmv?j, fg s, IJl ^^ti^Tiow?", 5'; .'A 

[how g- Tiow i Jft 'how?:, how A These names 

can be identified from their alternative names asgiien by Mr. Satow, 
such as En-shiu. Snn-shn. etc. f.Tap As. See. Trans.. Vol. I). 
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Bhinano, Kodzuke, Shimotsuke, Miitsu, and Dewa,i®® 
having 122 kuni. In the Hoku-riku-dd there are seven 
sliiu, namely Wakasa, Echizen, Koga, Noto, Etchu, 
Echigo, and Sado [Island] having trventy kuui. In 
Oki the San-indd i®® there are eight shiu, namely, Tamba, 
Tango, Tajima, Inaba, Hoki, Idzumo, Iwami, and [group 
of islands] having 52 himi. The San-yo-do has 
eight shill, namely, Harima, IJiniasaka, Bizen, Bingo,-“ 
Oki, Suwo, and Xagato,^®! containing 69 kuui. The 
Nankai-do contains six shhi, namely Kii, Arvaji [Island], 
Awa, Saniiki, lyo, and Tosa,^“ having 48 kuni. The Sai- 
kai-do has nine shin, namely C'hikiizen, Chikugo, Bnzen, 
Bugo, Higo, Hiuga, Osumi, and Satsuma,-'’^ having 93 kuni. 
There are also three groups of islands, — Iki, Tsushima, and 
Tanega,'-°^ each with two kuni under it. The above are what 
are called the Seven Circuits, containing 3,772 villages, ““ 


196 la-ix [how?], Afj, -pif. 

^ [how?[ , ik II . All these names are interesting as shewing the 
different degrees in which the Japanese borrowed and engrafted 
Chinese sounds and characters. 

197- 4t n la : ht, as Rti’. n, 45 , tc ;%■ 

198. -APtlt- 

I9ib 4ft ;!S ; fft 14 ;? |g; , ffi ® tig- #. .'B ® ? bow; 

In a previous note I have assumed tliat ^ ,i% is Oki. In 
another Chinese extract Tango is written H- 

200. In another Chinese extract, quoted in my paper on early 
Japan, Bingo is written 

201. ,h ; evidently for Ai B- #1?'- X fb. ft fij, H W.- i'. 

^ FI- 

llr. Hatow gives Bit-ehiu, which is evidently and has 

been omitted by Ma Twan-lin. 

902. j$j [if ig, ^ |f ;? p ^ 

20:-i. © v$ ig : Sit. g a. K a. EJ 1^, -A ^35, ;?■. 

Ma Twan-lin has omitted Hizen. 

204. •— ^ ^ Mr. Satow omits this last from his list 

]J. -A. S. Journal Vol. I.) 

20.5. t6[! : I suppose this would be muni. 
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414 post-stations, ““ and 883,829 taxable polls. Be- 
yond the taxable polls. There is no exact record [of the 
people] . 

All the above is from Tiao-jan’s memorandum. Now, 
we find that our own histories have recorded that in 
the Sui reign Iv'ai-hwang, and the T‘ang reigns of Yung- 
hwei, Ch‘aug-an, T‘ien-pao, Yuan-ho, and Iv'ai-cheng, 
the fact has been recorded of envoys having come with 
tribute, all which accords with Tiao-jan’s memorandum. 
During Ta-chung, Kwaug-k‘i, Lung-teh, and the [Posterior] 
Chow reign of Ivwang-shun, priests were sent to 
China, but the T'ang Shu and the Five [Ephemeral] 
Dynasties' History have failed to record the facts. 
During the T'ang reign Hien-heng, in the 28rd year 
of K'ai-yiian, the 12th year of Ta-lih, and the 1st year 
of Kien-chung, on the other hand they came with tribute, 
but it is Tiao-jan who does not record tlie tacts. 

In the 5th year of Hien-p'ing [A. I). 1002] Chow 

Shi-ch'ang,-'’" a trader of Kieii-chow [Foochow] , was blown 
over to Japan in a storm, and stayed there seven years 
before he got back, when he returned with a Japanese 
named Fujiki Kichi.-i® Btdh had audience of His Majesty. 
Slu-ch‘ang exhibited some specimens of his Japanese friend’s 
attempts at making repartee couplets, but the language 
was stereotyped, shallow, and of no merit whatever.^^^ The 
man was dismissed with some presents. 

•20G. elii or skukuba 

207. n T- 

■208. Not quite so, as shewn in notes above. 

209. 

210. I suppose I am not far wrong in the Japanese 
rounds. 

■211. The Slti'n Pao recently published a leading article on the 
feebleness of Japanese poetry. Of course no nation destitute of 
tones can ever master Chinese rhythm, any more than Englishmen 
pronouncing ancient Greek in the ridiculous way we do can ap- 
preciate modern Greek accentuation. 
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lu 1st ypitr of King-teli [A.D. 1004 a Japanese priest 
named Tsih-chao '/. c. Tsih-jan] 21’’ came along with seven 
others to Court. Shokuncn did not understand spoken 
Chinese, Imt he knew the written character, and was a 
wonderfully elevi'r ealligraphist. Con\'ersation with him 
was carried on entirely Avith pencil and jiaper.-i’^ The 
Emperor commanded that he receive the appellation of 
Yiian-thmg-i^ Ta-shi, and presented him with a purple 
square-cut rolie.-^’ In the 4th year of T'ien-.sheng [A.D. 
1026! it was reported at Miug-Chow ^Xiugpol that T-ai- 
iiing Fu in .Tapan hud sent a man with tribute of local 
articles ; hut as he was not provided with an address from 
tile .Tapauese Government, the Emperor ordered them 
to he declined, and from tliat date tliey havo not .sent 
tribute to Court. Through our southern traders at times 
■Japanese productions iind their way to China. In the 
.'th year of Hi-niug [A.J). 1072j a priest named Ch‘eng- 
Siin came to T'ui-Chow, and stopped at the Kwoh- 
ts‘iug-1^ Monastery of T‘ien-t‘ai,‘*^ and wanted to stay. 
The autluprities reported tlie tacts, and liis majesty 
ordered him to be sent to the Palace [then at 
Nanking] . Ch‘eug-suii offered a silver incense-burner, 
inukni-dx.u berries, white glass, live seents, crystal, red 
sandal, amher-niouuted telling-beads, and dark -coloured 


212. a misprint for 3i. I suppose Shokunen would be his 

.Tapauese name. 

21.S. In Korea. Annam, and .Japan this must stiil be done by 
those who wiitc Cliini--e but cannot speak those languages. 

214. : Japanese Yendo Daistn. I have a note of his 

having left Jiipan in 1002. 

21T. -Y n 

21t!. I’l-obalily one of the Diiimiu.^. There are only three Fu in 
Japen— Krr)tp“i, Trikyri, and Osaka. JYhere is Sp ? 

217. t'igj 

218. g 

21'). Mr. Con-pu! Cooper viAted T'ien-fai m 1884-.9. 


Vol. xvii. — 5 
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staffs. The Emperor Sheii Tmiiic; quartereil him, as 
being a man from afar and one of monastic profession, 
in the K'ai-pao Monastery,-^ ami gave each of the priests 
Avho came along Avith him a purple square-cut robe. From this 
time all those who came with tribute of local article' were 
priests. In the 1st year of Yuan- feng [A.I>. an in- 

terpreter priest named Chung-bwei was sent on a mission 
hither. He was presented with the title of Tlii-hwa Y'wai-teh 
Ta-'hl.--- Then it Avas reported from Miug-choA\' that a letter 
had been n ceive<l from the Jal)anese State Hepartmeiit.'-’ 
and that the ChungliAAei party Avas heing si at hack A\iththe 
envoy Sun Chung.--’' Tavo hundred jiieces ofctdouiad satin 
AVere brought as tribute, and also 5,000 ounce' of quicksilver. 
The chit.t authority at T‘ai-choAA suggested that, as Sun 
Chung Avas a sea-going merchant, and the presents brought 
as tribute Avere dillu'eutly cii cuiustancid from those of 
other countries, he might send hark a letter of ackuowledg 
meut and retain ohjects in his own mune, gi\ing them 
to Chuug-liAvei to carry aa ith him hack i a't. TIusAaus 
approved. 

Ill the 5th Aear of K‘iiii-t.io 'A,l>. lllih , trihutc 
of local articles was sent roi Ming- ehoA\ In the 
dl'd A ear of ^hull-hi [A.D. 1176 , some .Taiiaiiese AVel’e hloAVli 
over hv a storm to Aliiig-chow and Were shoit of pro\ i'ioiis. 
The Emperor ordered them to he 'Up[)lied. liesules these, 
there ACiie a hiliidri d more who had lu gged their A\ay 
along to kin an Tii IlangehoAv Fu . The goAcriior A\as 
ordered to siipplv them Avitii the wherewithal to get to 

220. n 'if -.'f . 

221. fil'tg. 

222. ;,i tb If, (.11 i.e. tlie i;e'.rri''iili"mm who mmiiis for 

ciAilizatiou and is giaietul fn kimhie". 

220. 'k; If.]:. 

224, Ci; ,‘b. .ijiji.iri-iu'i.v a Chinp'e. 

22.1. Pfi i bT iJ if ^^7- 1 eiuiiiiit quite uiufustaiid this 


seiiteuce. 
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Ming-cliow, and have tlieni entertained there until an oj^por- 
tunity should occiir for their returning by .some junk to 
Japan. In the 10th year [1183], 73 men were blown 
over to Hwa-t‘ing Hiu-ehow [near Shanghai]. In the 1st 
year of Sliao-hi [1190] , some more Avere blown up to T‘ai- 
chow.--" The Emperor ordered that their cargo should 
be looked after and allowed to pas.s free that a junk 
should be l)ought, and tliat all their property should then 
be returned to them ; and that they sliould be supplied in 
addition Avith a compassionate allowance of rice at nominal 
rates. In the 6th year of K-ing-yiian [A D. 1200] some 
of them camt“ to Pnug-Kiaug lin Cheh Kiang], and in the 
2ud year of Kia-thii [1202] to Ting-hai Itistrict [Xingpo] . 
Imiieriul orders Avere given in l>oth cases for them to be 
supplied Avith money and rice and sent home Avith the first 
favourable Avind. 

It thus ai)pears that Wo men had their first com- 
munications Avith China in the After H.-in Dynasty 
[A.D. 2.')] . The histories say that from Tai-fang ti> 
Wo State by Avater, coasting along C'hao-sion country 
[thou including modern XeAvcluvang] , then turning 
south, then east, across three seas, and past seveji states, 
it AVas a total distance of 12,000 U het'ore the capital of 
their couutrj’ AVas readied. 

Aiiotlier statement AV.is that from the hoialers of 
Loh-laiig province [Xorth Corea] and Tai-fang province 
[Central Corea] alike it Avas 12.000 It : it Avas east of 
Kwai-ki [XingpoJ , and not far from Tan-erh Hainaii i. 
Their Lunl Avas Aery distant from Liao Tung, hut very 
near to Miii-cheh [FoocIioav and Xingjio] . l!nt it is certain 
that the first arrivals in Cliina came liy AA'ay of liiao Tung ; 

2'h'i. .Anuther 'f'ai-cbow. .Cfinost ojAposite Chinkiaiie. 

^^7. ILlf 'ifil;- 

lies, 

eg'.l Near .Seoul. 
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hence this roundabout course, until the Six Dynasties 
and Sung, when most of theiu came with tribute by the 
southern route, across the soa, and also to do trade with 
Us, for which they never came by the north, evideiitlj' 
holding that Lia(> Tung was not part of Chinese territory.®' 
The Xoticcs of tin- 'Thii’r Ijy nciit i is says that during the 
jieriod Yiuig-hi [984-7j the priest Tiao-jan brought tribute, 
Aveiit hack to Jajian, and atterwards submitted an address 
of thanks, A description of his travels hither runs : — 
'■ I regard the setting sun, and jonrney west over 100,000 
li of inoxliaustihle waves. I watch for the monsoon 
“ .ind return east, gliding over thousands upon thousands 
” of [wateiy] mountain peaks.” "What a distance ! A 
description of his tra\els home rnus : — “ Towards the 
‘‘end of summer I relax my cable at T‘ai-chow [Clitdi 
“ Klangj , and in the early sowing I reach the outskirts 
‘‘ of niv metropolis."’ Yet how near ! He goes on 
to say ; — ‘‘Then by the begiiming of the next spring 
“ I reached my old town, where those dressed in sombre 
‘‘ garments joyfully awaited me, whilst earls and 
luarquesses respectfully Welcomed me.” Ko that, however 
near .Japan may he from east Cheh Kiang, it must ha\ e 
taken him nearly half a year to get to the capital. 

‘230. Five? 

231. For a long time it ceased to be so. 
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A JAPAKESE CPEDIT ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS FOUNDER. 


By Gakrett Droppers. 


Ileail 17th Jitnunnj, J.V.Vi.] 

A yc'iU’ ov uioi'f aifo, while looking into tin; suhjtet 
of lutul tenure in Japjtn, I met with uu interesting form 
of credit institution existing in the agricultural districts of 
the country. As so often happens, the side i'sue provt d 
more attractive than the main topic. I traced the institu- 
tion to its founder and succeeded in bringing to light the 
main facts of the life of Xiuomiya. a reformer who lived 
and died within the Tokugawa I'criod, before tile policy of 
.seclusion had been abandone<l by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The laws of a country, while by no means 
unimportant, are after all only tile conditions <if activity : 
the capital and interesting point is what men have 
accomplished under these laws. I therefore tdlloWed witli 
pleasure the career of Xinoniiya, the real inspirer of the 
credit associations, known as the Hotokusha, now wide- 
spread ill certain districts in .Japan and jiromising to he 
of still greater importance in the future. Iii giving the 
story of the life id' Xiuomiya I have preserved, as far as 
possible, the Liiiguage of his Japanese hiographers. 

Xiuomiya Kinjiro, or since liis death called Xinomiya 
yontaku, was horn July 23rd, 17'S7 (Jth year id' Tonnnei), 
in the small village of Kachiwagania-muru in Ashigara- 
Kami-gori, Sagaini, in tlie domain of the Daimyo of 
OJawara. His parents were poor and of huiiilde station. 
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^\'hen he was about live yeais of age, a flood caused by an 
overflow of tile Sakawa swept away much of his father’s 
property aud left the family poorer than ever. Nine years 
later, when the boy was only fourteen years of age, his 
father died, leaving the children and their mother in 
extreme destitution, and as Kinjiro was the eldest, the 
burden of supporting the family fell ui'on him. It is related 
that the youngest child was sent to an aipiaintance to be 
brought up, but it was too young and feeble to be separated 
trom its mother ami pined away. Kinjiro reflected for a time 
aud tiually said ; ‘‘ Mother, the little thing cannot live 
without your care. Let us take it back and I think I can 
earn enough for all of us.’’ The mother took back the 
child and from that time Kinjiro worked harder than ever 
in the field and on the mountain side, gathering hay 
and wood, which he sold in the neighboring town. Ho 
siieilt his evenings in twisting rope, and also managed 
to devote a portion of his time in learning to read and 
write. 

After two years of great toil bis mother died ; thus ho 
and his two brothers were left with nothing but a hut, aud 
as they Were too young to live alone the two younger child- 
ren Were adopted by one relative while Kinjiro went to live 
with another. The latter, a hard and parsimonious man, 
noticing that Kinjiro studied every evening until midnight, 
reproved him for wasting oil ; thereupon the youth deter- 
mined to provide his own oil. He sowed rape seed ! nuttiiw J 
on the bank of a stream, and having exchanged this for 
oil he again went to his studies. But his guardian stdl 
touud fault with him, so Kinjiro darkened his light aud 
continued his studies secretly. 

His great object at this time W’as the restoration of 
the former property of his father. He culti\ ated a small 
piece of neglected land and raised a tiny erop. This he 
continued to do for some j'ears, until he finally saw that 
he was able to support himself. He returned to the old 
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hut ami la-gaii to cultivate the laml. Thouijh quite alone he 
succeeded ill slowly improving tlie place, and after several 
years of arduous toil he ^aw the old homestead restored. 
His success, while not in any sense extraordinary, was 
satisfactory to him and he felt that he had won the 
esteem of his iieighhors. He luarrii-d. and at that time 
looked for nothing farther than to live the life ot a 
simple farmer. 

Alxuit the s.uiie time tlie yovermiieiit of Okulio, Haimyo 
of Odawara, fell into tiiiaiicial straits. The territory was 
large and the n veun e ahuiulaiit, hut the chief iniiiister 
f havo Hattovi Jnrobei, had been extravagant and had 
aceumulated debts to a large amount. He was pressed 
on all sides by his creditors, and despairing of means of 
escape, lie was about to resign when some one mentioned 
to him the name of Xinoiuiya. He, it was suggested, 
might he ahh' to restore the tottering tiuanees of tho 
province. H.ittoi'i was pleased with this suggestion and 
Sent a request to Minomiya to take charge of the 

revenue. The latter at first refused, hut finally after 
repeated solicitations consented. He left his wife to take 
charge of the houseludd and removed to Odawara, 
where he was to undert.ike the management of tho 

gow'riiiuent revenues. He then liegaii a series of reforms 
for wliicli he liecame famous. He cut down all tho 

expenses, he abolished all needless Inxiiry, and Lad down 
tlie principles nf the liiiiulu lln. that is. saving from the 
income of one ye.ir a certain percentage to he devoted 
to productive purposes. He carefully audited the debts 
of the govcriiinent, summoned the creditors and requested 
a temporary [lostponement of their claims. He labored 
incessantly from day to day, and after five years of 

great etfort he saw every creditor paid and a balance of 
300 i'\o ill the treasury. He presented this sum to Hatton, 
who was much jileased and wished to reward him with 
a share of it. But Jiiuomiya, instead of accepting the 
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money for himseif distributed it unioiift the vassals, sayinti 
that his success was due maiuly to their couperutioii and 
loyalt}'. Thus he left Oilawara as poor as vheu he 
entered it and returned home. 

His practical sagacity and disinterested activity had not 
escaped the notici- of Okuho, the Dainivo of OdaMara, who 
was a very enlightened man. He wished to recommend 
Niuomiya to an ofticial j)ost, hut at tliis time the 
spirit of cu'te was so stron}' that he did not dare to 
advance him. l!nt lie thought that if only some dilliciilt 
enterprise could he found which no one else could do, it 
mioht Serve as a pretext (or oivino Xiiioniiya a hiolier 
position. 

One of the relatives of the Haiinyo (Ikuho was a 
hotidiiuto, Ut'U hy name, who possessed an estate in the 
province of Shiniotsuke. ()iie of the towns within his 
territory was SaKiiramachi, once a lloiiri'-hiiio place, hut 
now sunk into poverty and lethaipv. The peojile were 
slothful and wasted their substance in oaiiihliiio. The lields 
AVere no longer cultivated, the t.ixe.s were unpaid, and tho 
revenues were slowly declining. Tlie Haiinyo was trouhled 
and asked Xinonii_\a to attempt the task of restoration, 
but he heoot’d to he excused liom such an undertaking, 
alleeino tliat a mere farmer was nnahh- to aceomplish it. 
However after niucli persuasion lie idieyed. In the 4tli year 
of Biinsi'i (1 h 21) lie visited the town and after carefully 
studying the sitn.ition made a report to the llaimyO. Ho 
declared that merely to give the'-e [lei'lde money to relieve 
their wants was n-'cless. He suggested that they should 
adopt a sy-teiii of saving, he it ever so little, eacli year. A 
portion of tlie produce of the laud should lie set aside, say 
one fourth of the first year’s crop, and made into a kind of 
capital fund wliich should he used to cnltiviite land tlie follow'- 
ing year. Thus hy degi-ees new land could he liroiiglit into 
cultivation and the wealth of the people gradually iiicrea.sud. 
Under no circumstances should tlie people spend more 
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than the anioniit agreed upon. Tims they avouIJ solidly 
increase in prosperity from year to year, their incoine 
and capital oi-owing togethiT. 

The Damiyo Oknbo ajiproi'ed of these [dans, and 
NiuomiAM, aoaiu leaving his wife in charge of his house- 
hold but takiny ids eldest son with him, removed to 
Sakurainachi. He had a serious work before him, for 
people accustomed to idleness are not easily reformed. 
His tirst duty was to make himself thoroughly familiar 
with eveiw detail, the <lispositiou of various classes, the 
qualities of the soil, the waste laud, etc. He Imal in a 
very fruyal manner, belieiino that his own examiile was 
necessaiy to prove his sincerity to these people. He 
labored in the field amono the peasantry ami ivas ncA er 
behind anyone in duiny' a day’s work. 

The tirst results were slight. The habits of indulopiice 
and sloth Avere so deeply impressed iqion the jieojde 
that it Avas almost iinpossihle to change them. Hauy 
disliked his e.xactiuo methods, ami certain inferior officials 
circulated slanders Aihich Avere intended to reach the ears 
of Okuho, Avho happily, lunvevor, paid no attention to them. 
In s[iite of all draAvbacks Ximuiiiya resolutely prose- 
cuted his laborious Avork, and after three years s.iav his 
etfoits croAviied Avith success. It is related that he disphiA - 
ed excellent qualities of management in hriiiging tlie people 
iqi to his standard, iVAvarding those Avho did faithful Avork 
Avhile he relinked tliose Avho shirked. 

The success of Xiuomiya in restoring the fortunes of 
Sakurainachi did not escape the notice of the iieighhoring 
towns and villages. For instance Acdiimur.i, a village in 
Hitachi, had sutfered reverses until the people Avere 
extremclv poor. The headman of the A'illage and others 
Avere dispatched to Xiuomiya to learn his secret of restoring 
prospeiitA’. X’luomiva listened to their account and gave 
them practical advice. A more celehr.ited case, lioAvever, 
occurred soon afterAvard. Karasiiyama, a toAvn in the 
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province of Sliiinotsukc, had several j'ears before sufl’ered 
a decline. The population had decreased and the ground 
was hadlv cultivated. A certain Buddhist prie.st, by 
the name of Yeiio, a very kind and sympathetic 
man, took pity upon the people and endeavored to 
infuse courage into them. The essence of religion^ 
he thought, wa^ to relieve tlie distresses of mankind, 
and so he did not liesitate to engage in secular affairs. 
He even niidirtook to clear the land like a farmer, though 
he was often ridiculed for a'-suming mipriestly functions. 
Hi^ work however bore fruit, and the people were slowly 
iiupro\iug wlien tlie famous famine of the 7th year of 
Tempo occurred and reduced the people to the 

verge of starvation. The priest now could do nothing. 
At this time he he.ird of Xinomiya at Sakuraniachi and ho 
deti'niiiiied to call upon him and get his ade ice. Xinomiya 
replied that he was busy and could not speak with him. 
Yeno, howewr, was resolved not to return until he had 
seen Xinomiya. so ho guietly waited all night at the door- 
step. The ne\t morning Xinomiya, seiing the piiest still 
Waiting, w.is vexed and U'ked him to he shown into the 
house. The piiest told Ills story, to which Xinomiya 
Implied, ■' tXery man has liis own husiiiess to attend to. 
It is the diitv of a priest to administer consolation to his 
peoi>le and not to mix himselt in political ami social matters, 
which an projierly the duty of the Itaimyd and his 
ministers. It is kind of yon to sympathize with the 
distresses of tile poor hilt a mistake to engage in secular 
affairs. The people of Karasiivama interfere with each 
other's Imsiness at everv point and it should be the aim of 
the Daimyo and his ministers to introduce measures of relief 
at once. Xow go. and tell them what I have said.” The 
iiriest had no reply to make, so he returned and repeated 
these words to one of the ministers, Sugeuoya. The latter 
was sur[)riscd to hear these ladd opinions expressed and 
repeated them to the Daimyo. He ivas likewise astonished. 
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Imt he recognized their truth and he despatched Siigi'iioya 
with u letter to Xiuoniiia, bidding him to come to Kiirasu- 
vania, to teach tlie pe(jple and introduce methods of leform. 
Ninomiya replied : " I am now eng.iged at the command 
of mv lord, Oknho, and I c.iimot change without the consent 
of mv lord. If the Daimyo of Karasuyama will apply to 
Ukuho .and get liis permissiim, I am ready to do vhat I 
can. As however it v ill take time to despatch a messenger 
to Odawara and get an answer, I give you this sum of 
money to help t'on in the uiterial.” With tliese wc'rds ho 
presented Sugeuoya with "200 ryo, and this amount, though 
small, was suiKcieut to jireveiit people from st.irving. 

Tile famine of iHdri was one of the most extensive 
and destructive that had oceurred for many years in .Taiiaii. 
The people in some eases were forced to eat grass and 
even tlie hark of trees. Itiots hroke out in various parts 
of the eountry and there was mueli destruction of property. 
The Ihiimvo of Odawara. he.uiug of the pitiahle state of 
things in Karasuyama. reipiested Xinomiya to assist tlie 
peojile as far as possible. Sakuraiiiaclii had hy tliis time 
recovered some of its former prosperity and had a coii- 
sidera!)le store of grain on hand. Xinomiya was aide 
to gatlmr ahout 2000 ryo worth of rice and millet, and 
having packed it into hags he had it transported on 
paeklmrses to Karasuyama. The horses, it is said, made 
a long train, ami it is ea'\ to imagine with what feidings 
the starving people saw the loaded animals approach. Huts 
were hiiilt for tlic poor, where the foocl was distrilmted. 
The riots ceased ami the people were ipiieteil. The 
Daimvu and his ministers were surjirised at the etlieieiit 
measures of Xinomiya and began to take au interest in his 
economic svsteiii. I pon tlieir rei]ucst ho explained his 
method to them. With his assistance they put it into Jirae- 
tice. TTie land was cleared, tlie sjiirit of industry revived, 
and in spite of much opposition the ministers succeeded in 
restoring Karasiivania to prosperity. From this time Yeno 
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Tiiid SugeiiOA’ii regiirtled Ninouiiyu us their gveut lender 
in pructieul economics uiid luorulity. After some years 
A'eno died and the enemies of Siigenoya snccee<led in a 
2dot against him. He avus thrown into prison, where he 
died, and from this time, it is said, the fortunes of 
Karasuyamu steadily declined. 

We are ajit to think tlnit the Tokngawu jieriod was a 
time of ahsohite government in Jaiian, that the ^jeople were 
suhmissiAe and docile and never indulged in acts of 
lawli'ssness, that it Avas one long interval of quiet, unrntlled 
hy anv spirit of rehellion or disorder. Such a \ieAV, 
hoAvever, is hardly touahle. The annals of those times- 
recouut numherless riots and tnrhulent oiithreaks. In the 
old regime of Japan, as under the old monarchy m France, 
there Avas a species of “irregular and intermittent " laA\ less- 
uess which Avas jiartieularly rife in a time of tamiue. At 
such a time riots ami mohs are frequently mentioned and the 
pidice, (ir, at least. Avliat tlieii corresiiomled to the jiolice, 
AVere either incapahle or uiiAvilling to quell them. The 
Japanese author IJakin gives some \er\ idcturesque 
accounts of riots tliat occurred in Tokyo during a jieriod 
of scarcity. .Most of the rioters A\ere jioor and Avretidied 
mortals Avhose hostility Avas directed against the lice 
merchants and speculators. Fimdarly, in the life of 
NinomiA'a, Ave hud that he was frequeiitlv sumiuoiu'il in time 
of famine because the ministers AVere uiiahle to deal Avith 
the rioters. He geiierallv adiqited etiicieiit measures, nut 
only to feed the poor AA’hile tlie famine lasted hut to 
provide for future emergencies. It Avas his conA'iction 
that if only people were Avilling consider the matter and 
take iiroper jirecautions, not euilv famines hut all extreme 
poverty might he hanished from the face of the earth, 
and the system that he elaborated in his later years, the 
Hotokusha, had among otlier things this object in AieAV, 
to prevent the danger of all extreme misery mther from 
poverty, or sudden accident, or calamity, such as famine. 
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The famine of 1HH6 extended through the provinces of 
Sagaiiii, iSuruga, and Izii ; Odawara, the government seat 
of the Itaimyd Oknl)o, suft'ered terribly. Okiibo was at 
tliis time in Yedo, l)ut liearing of the distress and rioting in 
Odanara he determined to send for Ninoniu'a and to nree 
iiim to go to the devastated districts. He despatched a 
messenger to Xinomiya, who was at this time in Hakura- 
maclii. witli a letter which merely stated that the Daimvo 
wislied to speak with him. Xinomiya replied : ‘‘ I am 

husily engaged in fighting a famine here, and if mv lord 
onlv desires to consult with me he must come to me : I 
cannot go to him.” < )kuho hearing this I'ejdy acknowledged 
his mistake and explained the cause of his summons, 
whereupon Xinomiya immediately left isakuiamachi and 
proceeded to Y'edo. (.Ikuho was fond of him and wished to 
take this opportunity of honoring him and of giving him 
higher rank. He therefore presented Xinomiya with the 

om'.s/o’aio. a garment only worn hy .vmmru/ on cere- 
monial occasions when they were in the presence of their 
lord. Xinomh’a houe\er refused the gift, saying. “Tome 
this is a useless garment. I supposed when I w.is summoned 
that my lord wished to discuss measures of relief for the 
]ieople. Jjut I was mistaken. This gift I cannot even cut 
up and divide among the poor.” ( 'kuho then intended to 
give Xinomiya the rank of siniuinii. as it was not tlie custom 
111 the feudal times of Japan to entrust important matters 
of government to all^ one of low rank. But this honor 
Xiiiomir a also refused, and the HaimyO seeing him deter- 
mined finallv desisted. Xinomiya therefore demanded jiermis- 
sion to ojieii the stores of nee in and ahout Odawara and to 
use them at liis discretion and also obtained 1000 ryo 
from his lord. He at oiiee proceeded to Odawara, whore 
he found the ottieiaK diseiissiiig what could ho done to 
alleviate the distress. He exidained his mission and asked 
for the kevs to the stort'-hoiises of nee, hut they relused to 
deliver them since they had not a-- yet received orders to 
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that efft'ct from their lord. It is likely, too, that they did 
not faiiey giving up keys to a man like Xinomiya, wlio in 
their opinion must he a mere upstart. Xinomiya replied, 
■“ Tllis is no time for preae'hing hut for pr.ietiee. Tlie people 
are starving. If you donht my word let all of us go without 
food until von get adviee from his lordship wlmther I have 
authority or not." The otfieials either were eoniineed or 
thought his metlied too drastic ; at anv rate they dilivered 
the kevs to him and allowed him to distribute the rice. 
Xinoiaiva was indefatigable in his ett'orts to help the 
starving people. He orgaiiixed a system of relief, and it is 
said that o\er forty thousand peo}de were assisted. Ills 
reputation spread throughout the siirroumling provinces. 

Xinomiya ho}ied .is soon as the d.aiger of famine was 
over to establish his economic system within the domains 
of the D.iimyb ( >kubo. I>ut the death of i Ikubo at this time 
in Yeilo interrupted his plans. He legretted the loss ot lus 
Daiiii) 0 e.vtieniely, for Okub.) li id sti adily favoied his 
plans, .'.ccording to the will of the Haimyb. the ministei's 
were to eai'i'V out the sy>tem of Xinomiy.i, so they asked 
him to diaw up a plan which they couhl consider at 
length. He accordingly drew iqi a plan and submitted it 
to them, luit as he expeeted. it was rejected on the ground 
that it Was too r.idical. lie determined theiefore to return 
to Sakuraiuachi ami continue his (‘tforts to huibl u[i the 
iudiistues of that place. He had made a deep mi[ue'si(ju 
U|iou the people of Odawara, and many mhahitants of 
that district who wished to learn his system visited him 
in Sakiii'aniachi. He explained his methods as patiently 
and carifully as po.ssihle, and in the course of time he 
had a large iiumhcr of disciples. Xowhere is liis memory 
revered more than in this district. The traveler may even 
to-day si-e luoininieiits erected in his honor hv his followers, 
extending in all directions from Odawara. hut particularlv 
in tlm Hakoue region. His intliieuce might luiv ‘ been 
even greater bnt for the oppo.,ition of the mmisti rs. The 
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prusptTity of tlie people inereasod steadily after 1896, bnt 
the jealously of the officials was so great that in 1846 the 
people were forbidden to visit Ninoniiya, and soon afterwards 
his system was abolished in this district by the Odawara 
government. It was not until the time of the Kevolutiou 
that liis tblluwei's dared to reestaldish tin- Hotokiisha in 
this region. 

There are several other accounts of Xinoniiva’s re- 
forms in various parts of .Jajtan, l)nt we have time to speak 
of but one more. This reform was made in the province of 
Iwaki m the domain of the Ihiiniyo Sonia. This ilaimyate 
had at one time been very prosperous, but toward the end 
of the 17th century the taxes were increased so us tii liear 
very severely upon the people. .\s a result many fields 
were thrown out of cultivation, the people became poor 
and the public indebtedness increased. At the time when 
Nimuiiiya was in Sakurauiachi. this <tomaiii of the It.umyo 
Soma was governed by two excellent ministers, Kusuiio and 
Ikeda. They set to work to reform the luidget ainl stiimilate 
industry when the fuiuiiie ot 1896 occurred ami left large 
nuiiihers of people destitute. The ministers hearing of the 
work of Xiiiomiya both in S.ikuramaclii and in Odawara 
deteiTiiiiied to questiou him. Kusaim. who w.is then over 
.Seventy yi ars of age, lisited Xiimmiya and alter long 
discussion and mucli persuasion finally induced him to go 
to Soma and study the details of the ehuii.iin on the spot. 
Xiiiomiya carefully went into the' history of tlu' elistrict, 
wrote a very lengthy report in which li.- aualyzi'd the 
whole income and expenditure, made rec.imiueiulations as 
to the treatment (jf tlic waste laud, eUc., and tiiially 
.suggested a plan that was to he fnllv carried out 
ill not less than sixty }ears. The ministers adojited liis 
system, and in spite of many ditticiiltics ,iud idistaeles. put 
it iut.) jiractice. The result was that at tlie time of the 
opening of Japan to foreigners, the Soma domain was one 
of the most prosperous in Japan. 
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Soon iit'ter this Ninoiniya was called to Yedo by the 
XokugaMa etivermiieiit and given a position under the 
Dai Ku'iin (the chief oilic-ial of a domain directly governed 
by the Sliogiin). But the official rules did not allow him 
sufficient play for his work and after a time, though still 
uouimally connected with the government, he resigned 
his position. He lived (juietly at Yedo, devoting most of 
his time to teaching a few disciples who were strongly 
attached to him. The government put great trust in 
him and frequently sent him to places impoverished either 
hv sudden accident, as flood or famine, or by slow decay. 
At these times he displayed great insight and generally 
etl'ectcd a definite reform. I have omitted many of these 
cases, thinking that those mentioned give a sufficiently 
accurate account of his work and cnqiucity. 

For the most part, however, lie lii’ed in Yedo. Here 
we find him in the 3rd year of Kaei (13.13) when he was 
sixty six years old, busily engaged in making clear his 
doctrines to his disciples. He had hoped to devoti- the 
rest of his life to liis followers, when the Tokngawa govern- 
ment requested his services in behalf of the district called 
Nikko Sliindeii — lands belonging to the Xikko temples. 
The people ot this domain had become poor and shiftless, 
much of their land had run to waste and the Shogun’s 
iiiinisters were desirous that Niiiomiya should personally 
superintend the work of restoring this domain to its former 
jirosperltv. The task was no easy one, and he was now 
no longer young, but he decided to undertake it. He 
called some of his followers and said that probably he 
would not live to finish his work, hut he hoped that, 
ill case of his death, they would carry it to completion. 
He then began a prelimiuarv investigation of his under- 
taking and while thus engaged became ill. His appetite 
failed and he was unable to walk. His disciples urged 
him not to go, hut as soon as his strength was somewhat 
restored, he determiued to push on. He made final 
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arraiineinents with petard to hi.s jiToperty, settled liis 
family atikirs, and in Jlay, 1858, started for Xikko. After 
settling matters with the otiieials, he began the work of 
inspecting the different villages, whose lands he was to 
iniproA e. The season was hot, the region mountainous ; 
his friends and the ottieials urged him to wait until 
autumn, hut he refused and throughout the summer he 
continued his work. He even refused a /.vo/o, thinking that 
bt' iialking he could better judge the real coiiditioii of 
the laud. In less than three months he had visited 
eighty-nine villages, some of Avhich were 'ituated m valh-A's, 
others on mountains. The work was extremely fatiguing 
and he never afterward fully recovered liis strength. He 
memorialized the goi'ernment and suggested a plan which 
the othcials carried out. In the next two years over five 
hundred e/m of waste laud was brought into cultivation and 
there w.is a definite improvement noticeable. But he never 
tinislied his task, in the third year of his work he suddenly 
became extremely ill, and lingering some months he linally 
died (111 the 20th of October in the 8rd year of Ausei ( 185(1 1 . 
He was buried at the Xiorai Ji, Imaichi, .Shimotsuke. 

Xiuomiya was a self-educated and, in the best sense of 
the word, a self-made man. He did not Imlong to any school 
of learning, as men of his intiiience in Japan generally did. 
He was accustomed to say that he was a student of Xatiire. 
He was familiar, however, with some of the most important 
works of the Chinese classics. When fourteen years of 
age we know that he studied the /luo/u/oi of C'oufuciu.s, 
and fioiii that time he devoted a portion of every day to 
reading. Even when he was extremely poor and worked 
earlv and late, he sacriticed a few moments daily to his 
meiit.il culture. 8till he Avas in iio st-nse ot the wiu'd a 
learned man. He had. however, au excellent natural sagacity. 
What he once learned he never forgot, hut made it part of 
his mtellectual eiuloAvmeiit. He used to say '■ the true 
wav of living i' not so far and mysterious as we often 
Tol. xxii.— « 
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suppose. AVe do not need great learning to nnd.T>t<uid the 
true way, Imt we learn it naturallv, if only we open our 
minds. Books, teachers, and records are not as important as 
observation. Men will not open their eyes and hence they 
walk in the dark.” On another occasion he said : •• I attach 
less importance than t)thers to hooks written m [la^t ages. 
The greatest and most fundamental hook I'Ver written is 
Nature and it is open to us at any time. Xatnri' i" always 
acce^^ilile to ns and is impartial in her teachin'is AVhy 
should we thrust aside such a storied wdiiine for thi‘ hociks 
of men'?” In one of his poems he says; ‘‘Noiselessly, 
patiently, Nature goes on repeating her unwritten h’ssons 
to men.” Ho also called Nature the “ tirst and greatest 
father of us all,” and he constantly regarded it niucli as a 
child would regard its fitlu r. 

Tliis leaning upon Nature lurnislud him also with a 
key to his economic refoims. He said : “If wc' n ly upon 
Nature we need have no fe.ir for the recovery of our 
country, fir sh<‘ constantly heals and repairs. A et we 
look to Nature, the parent of us all. not as an idh‘ hoy 
looks to his fither, hut as .III indii'trious hoy looks to 
his fithi.r. kind, yet severe In punishment, and eager to 
recognize his hoy's merits. Nature will eive no benefit 
without lahour.” He believed that there existed in Nature 
certain fixed and systematic laws, and if We work according 
to these 1 iws she will suvely remuner,ite us. And heciuse 
nature rew.irded so lih.n-adv th'^ efforts of ni in he alwxiys 
felt under a sense of obligation to her. In the same way 
he felt under obligation to his ancestors, to the Emjieror and 
his ancestors, and to all his countrymen — in other words 
the social org,ini/,.ition of the present. He defmded the 
princijile of dividing [leopde into ranks on the ground 
that the higiier the social position of a man the more ho 
ought to have a sense of responsibility to his tt How men. 
He once s.dd. •• My }irinciples are espeeially hcdptnl to those 
who are rulers.” 
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It is now iii'ccssary to coiisidcr v.'liat tho precise 
cliaracter of Xinomiyii’s reforms rvas. What were liis 
doctrines and what did he seek to establish? At the outset 
let us say that the Motoknslia, as it exists to-day, is not 
wholly the work of Xinoiaiya. He did, indeed, teach tli>' 
outlines and lay down certain principles, luit lie had hut little 
time for founding associations or propagating his theories 
among tlie peoph' at larg(>. H<- left these matters for 
the most part to his disciples, to v, honi he never wearied 
of giving advice or other assistance. He hiiusclf tells us 
when the first ideas of the Hotokn entered his mind. In a 
talk with a certain I'nkuznnii, one of his earliest and most 
devoted f(dlower.s, after giving an account of the hardships i f 
his boyhood, he said : " I was very much astonished 

when I was ealled by luy lord to restore the prosperity of 
his estate. He gave me liberal praise for my past conduct, 
though until then it liad never occuired to me that I had 
done any tiling particularly good in working to restore my 
father’s liouse. lint being greatly commended by my lord 
because I had so faithfully performed my duties as a citizen, 
I began to see that even an insigniticant person, like myself, 
might contribute materially to (he general welfare and 
prosperity of his country. From tliat time I saw how 
homely daily lalior, uhich most peojde think of onh' as a 
disagi’e 'able task, might he made to have a high nieaiiiug in 
it, and I determined to devote all mv energies to the service 
of others. I felt sure that thiTe must he some wav of 
relieving the distress ef the pooi, some measure of providing 
for the future of people. The result wms that I gradu.illy 
clabor.ited the Hotoku system,” 

Before giving a detaded account of tht‘ Hotokusha 1 
wish to dcscrihe the earlier form of Xinomiya's system, 
.us carried out in Sakuramaidii, X'akaniura and other places. 
'This is the nucleus of the Hotoku measures anil was widelv 
known as /•'a/.i'/.a .liniiiiit Ilf), or the Weans of X’atioiial 
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Weulth iUid Prosperity of the People. The purpose of this 
svbtem was to mtrease the revenue of the sovereioii and 
lit the same time to estahlish on a tirm foundation the 
iiieome of tile people. AVe must rememher that the 
measures of Xinomlya were mulertakeu at a time when 
the whole oovermneut of .Japan was a feudal system, and 
lovaltv to the sovereiiin Avas the basis of all civic virtues, 
ileiiee the revenue of the sovereign (ilaimyo) was a matter 
of sujireiiie importance, and any diminution in the fortunes 
ot theiieople was regarih'd as a calamity not only for its own 
sake, hut because it was reflected in the wealth of the ruler. 
The taxes were tor the most part paiil in kind, almost invaria- 
hlv ill the form of rice. In some provinces they were low and 
absorbed not much more than one-third of a farmer's crop, 
but ill other provinces they ahsorhed its much as thi'ee-tifths 
or even more. It is clear tlierefore that whatever measures 
Were undertaken to revise prosperity, the share tliat was to 
U'l to th" Sovereign must he carefully calculated, as any 
uncertainty ahoiit it might mean ruin to tlie jieople. In 
all matters pertaining to tlie org.inic structure of society 
Xiuoiiiiya could not lie an iunov.itor ; he aeeepted this as a 
matti r of course. He reformed without revolutionizing. 

The preliminary evork in the Fiiknkii Aunnin Ho con- 
sisted ill estahlishing a lluHiln Ho, freelj' interpreted, a 
method of determining a standard of li\ing. Tad ns 
siijiliose Xinomiva was called upon to introduce economic 
reforms Avithm a domain. He made careful estimates of 
the aveiMge yield (mainly of rice) that the land produced, 
or that the laud easilv could jiroduee. To get accurate 
hi;ui'es on this point he frcMjuently spent a long time, 
often visiting eA’ery village of a given domain. He then 
calculated the land-tax of the district, and tills formed as 
Ale have seen a consider, ihle fraction of the Avhole iiroduct. 
The dilference lietAveeii these two amounts Avas the litnido 
Ho, that is, the auionut that Avas tixeil for the use of the 
people. Out of this amount it Avas alw.iys provided that 
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a eei'taiii fund should 1)0 set aside for, ivliat may be termed, 
social purposes, or purposes of mutual benefit, such as 
poor relief, famine relief, puiblic ivorks, or any form ol 
future production. Hoav this fund should be employed, the 
disposition of its various parts, was settled by the t/e.ooi 
Sliihn. Literally, the meauiiio of this term is >ih’ii.\iirts 
fur L'llUnir uml cniintfi/. Its broader iiieaiiiiij;, however, 
applied to the rules for putting to work the reserve fund 
of the IJiniihi III). IVe know that during the Tidiugawa 
]ieriod it was the policy of the government to establish 
store-houses of rice, not only to furnish jieople with 
food in time of famine but also to have reserves in time of 
war, Niuoiuiy a therefore did not have to invent an entirely 
new system in his setting ashlo a share of the lU'odncs 
of each year, but only to ado}it and extend a system already 
widely known. The tfe.'.mi Sliih" diil not of coarse coii- 
tomplate the storing of rice for military pniposes, or e\ eii 
primarily for charity, though it eould be used for charitable 
purposes if necessary. The main object was to keep a 
capital fund which could be usial either for eipt.ilizing or 
extending industry from year to year, and it will reailily 
be st'eil that the sacrifice of the people, though perhaps 
great at first, became less and less as the reserve fund 
grew’. Under the /■'a/m/, -it Ammin Jh> the standard of living 
for each household was in reality limited, or at least there 
was a maximum of exiienditure beyond which the household 
could not go. Each person contributed ,i certain share 
tow'ard establishing a mutual benefit fund, from which he 
received no diri'ct personal return, except in so far as better 
social conditions were an advantage to him. It was, 
however, a fixed belief of Ninomiva that such social 
expenditure was really of immense advantage to all. 

In the Hotokusha, Xinoiniya endeavored to amplify 
and systematize the central trnths of the l-’xl-okti Aiiiiiiui 
111). The word itselt implies his nieainng, flo signifying 
eompensation, and tukii, gifts. He wishes to emphasize 
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the point that each one, in iiroportioii to his position in 
life, is under ohligation to render services in return. 
What is man hy himself, or hy hi-' own eti'orts ? He is 
ft ehler than the animal, and civilized man, standing alone, 
i^ certainly weaker tlian the savage. We are strong 
hecanse of social wealth Itegueathed to ns Ity the virtue 
of nm ancestors, onr state and our parents. Thus, etich 
one of ns is umler oldigation to render services in return 
for all that Inis heen given to ns. “ What posterity will 
he,” says Xinoiniya. “depends ui>on what we do to-day.” 
He had no place in Ids sytem for tlie wretched individualism 
that characterizes our nineteenth century. He had little 
more thiin contempt for tlie theory that a man has a right 
to all the weiith he can accumulate under system of free 
contract, and he insisted on the doctrine that much of 
what we possess is not owing at all to our own iinlustiy 
or to our own virtue, hut to tlie social system estahlished 
hy our predecessors. He Would douhtless have agreed 
ivith tile words of the poet : 

" Alas, not Vet tliv Iminan la-k is dom ! 

A bund at birth is bji,.;ed ; a debt <luth hi 
Iniiiioital on moitaht.i. It niuws — 

]!t vast relioimds it grot's, uncoa-ing giowth , 

Gilt upon gift, aims upon aims, npreared. 

Treia man. t'loin God. Iroiii iiatme, till the soul 
At that so high indulgence ~t.inds amazed.'' 

He Would, in other words, not only have denied 
that individnal hiinian selfishness nnder tlie guise of 
eoupietition comluees to the heiietit of all, but he 
would have aserihed the misery, the negleet, the poverty 
of people to this self-same selfishness. AVhat is curious 
too is that he iTd not regal'd the niutnal relation of 
people, their oldigation to each other, with any religions 
feeling, hut as a sober fact that any one would acknow- 
ledge who had a mind open to the nature of things 
aliout him. The Hotoknsha was founded by a solier social 
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TefoniifT, not by u nuiti ^\llo thoiiglit he hiiJ a religious 
message to give to the world. In all matters pertaining 
to what lie thought w.is n-ligion he followed the custom of 
tile country. 

It must not he suppo.sed, however, th.it the Hotokusha 
is mainly devoted to the economic interests ot society. A 
just distrihution of wealth is one of tlie ohjects aimed at, 
but it is after all only an element in the system. What 
the Ilotokusha really aims at is such an arraugi-ment of 
society as will at once elevate and satisfy the individual. 
Truth sjie, iking, honesty, sincerity, indnstiy, are all 
enjoined. The Hotoknsha is also, what I have termed a 
cooperative credit institution, hnt only in the sense that 
cooperation in the o[uiuon of Xinomiya was necessary to 
realize a true society. 

It Mould regiiii'e too much time to show the develop- 
ment and changes wdiich the Hotokusha has midergone in 
Jajian. Kveii to-day the dirtlrent associations liavc diticrent 
mil's, in order to adajit themselves to the peculiar eirciiiu- 
stanees of each locality. The latest ami perhaps best 
system of rules liave l>een adopted ill Aiiliara-goi i, Saruga 
(Shizuoka in Shizuoka-Keii). These rules were revised 
by the most eilthusiastie and jiel'severiiig of Xiiiomiya’s 
dibcpiles, and we may tlierefore suppose that they give 
the essential luu'pose of the Hotokusha better than any 
other 1j( sly of rules. 

I.— Ob.jei r OF i-HE Hotokusha. 

The great aim of tlie Hotokusha is to realize a true 
soeiul life In order to attain this ohjeet, it nui't give 
relief to those who suifer, to the poor, to orphans (Art. 
X, 2 ) ; it must reward iiiemhers who have displavvd 
extraordinary industry or performed meritorious actions, 
worthy of particular note (Art X, 2 ) ; it must seek to 
improve tile customs of the people and to further soeiul 
morality (Art. YH, 5) ; it nmst give aid to farming villages 
in distress (Art. XI, i!) and cultivate waste land (Art. 
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X, 2) ; it innst facilitate methods of irriifatioii (very 
important in a rice erowiiip eouiitrv) ami promote the 
phuitiiie of forests (Alt. YII, d). It also aims in the 
local divisions to construct roads, dikes and a(jnaducts. 
Moreover it aims to loan capital to such mendiers as are 
in need of it (Art. XI, M), to dispatch teacliers to various 
places to explain the principles of the Hotokusha (Art, 
XY), It also projjosps to pav interest on special deposits 
(Art. XI, 2), 

II, — -liKSOI KCKS OK THE lloToKlsHl. 

Tlie resources of the //oto/.-as/m, called the I iiUu, 
arc divided into two parts, \ iz,, the jiroperty owned hy 
the association and the active funds. The (troperty owned 
hy the association is known as the ! huhii hin. It serves 
the purpose of permanence and stability to the 

as.soeiutioii and at the same time ideiitifviiio its interests 
with those of the locality. .About one half of the 
Ihiihnkiti is called the [■'riiicipal l-’roperty and consists of 
Tn (rici‘ or Wet land), hhitu idry cultivated land), forest 
laud, public bonds ainl other securities. 'JTie other 
half is calleil the Ileservi^ Moiiev (■li'l'ikin) and consists 
of iiioriey dejiositial in banks of secure companies. As 
indicated by its name, it serves the purpose of suiiplemeut- 
iiig the otlier funds (loans, reuiuueratiou, etc.) in tinm of 
necessity. The active funds I Sliiii"kiii) consist of the 
loanable capital* (the regular* and special deposits ), the 
funds for the special remuneration * of iiiember.s, and 
gifts. 

III. — Mirmons of Obtaimno. Empi.oyixo ami 

CoELEcriXO THE HoTOKK FrXDS. 

The funds of the Hotokusha are obtained from iive 
sources; viz., the Dodaikin, Conti ibutions, (Teiieral 1 hg'osits, 
Special Deposits and Thank Oft'erings. 


' Kiisliitsiihekiu. -Kamukiu. " Jtetto-KanyuKin. i Sliovokin. 
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(d) Tile Dodaikiu is ilei'iveil in various ivay-. a' for 
instance oraiits from the government, advances from the 
central association or other associations, or the c<mtriliutions 
ofmemhers. As already stated, the ]>odaikin is composed 
of the property owned by the association and the reserve. 
It is employed for sup 2 )lenienting the loan funds and for 
special remunerations. 

(/<! The C'ontrihntions are payments made liy mem- 
bers or non-memhers, together with tlie prolits of the 
Dndaikin. 'I'hey are (Art. X, 2) iiseil fur the following 
purposes : 

1. — Spi'cial reumiiel ati.-n to meiuhers for any e.xcel- 
leiice, as determined liy tlie lepoits (if the hrauch a'socia- 
tions. 

2. — lielief to ineiuliers who liave sutl’erod from any 
unusual calamity. 

8. — To assist branch associations in need of funds. 

4. — To provide c.xpeiises for the recover)' (if waste 

land. 

0. — To provide for tlic ordinary expenses of the 
iissociation. 

(I'l Cfeiieral deposits arc derived from voluntary pay- 
ments bv iiiemhers. All memhers are expected to save 
something, if possible, above tile ordinary expenses of living, 
and such savings may he put with the CTciieral Diposits of 
the association. (In (juitting the associ.ition meinhers c.in 
draw out the jirincipal. 

(d) Slieciid Deposits are de|iosits made either liv 
memliers or iKiii-mendiers, lor a fixed period (geiierallv <i 
years), and drawing interest at the rate of o A,- Together 
with the general deposits they may he emploved as loans 
for the following purposes : 

1. — When a branch association desires a Lian, either 
for its own purposes, or for one of its memhers, or for the 
building of roads, for tlie repair of dykes or aipicducts or 
for the assistance of a village in distress. 
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2. — When ;i niumbfi- desires capital fur a detiuite 
purpose, or, 

3. — For the relief of people in time of f.imine, or of 
had ciops. 

(e) Thaiik-otferines are payments made hv memhers 
who have received a loan from the association. When 
his loan has been repaid in annual installments, each 
member is expected to pay an additional sum equal to one 
Year’s installment. This additional sum is called a Thauk- 
otierinq and is cairied to the Itodaikin of each viair. 

^Vhat loans shall be made out of the Deposits must be 
settled at the meetiuos of the association, and in all import- 
ant cases the President, the Vice-jiresident, Chairman and 
Memliers (if the lioard of Tlamioement must be consulted. 
In making loans to individuals the paper must recidve the 
endorsement of two individuals, generally memliers, as 
guarantees, and if necessary, security may be reipiired. 
Loans are I'l p.iy.ilile in installments ; sav in o, 7 or 10 ve<ir,s. 
Loans made out of the iSpecial Deposits must be reliaid 
within 5 years. Loans made out of the Hotokukin draw 
till interest, but tile thank otiering paid at the maturitv of a 
lo.iu is equivalent to a high rate of interest. 

■ — Ofiicehs and Ouoanizatio.v or the Hotokusha. 

The organization of the Hotokiisha is provided for as 
tollows : Meetings of memher.s [luiii/ii, President iS/idi-hn) 

1 ice-presideiit (7' «/, //s/on /m I, Teachers ' /\ /pis///). Chairman 
ot the Board ol M.inageiiieiit { hail /irliu), Boaril of /Manage- 
ment [Kiiiijij, Inspectors 

(//) There aie two kinds of meetings, gener/il and regular. 
The general meeting is held twice a 3 'ear, in the spring and in 
the autumn, and all the member.-, are expected to be present. 
The regular meetings are held once a month and all the 
(ifficiidsare expected to he present. Temporal^' meetings may 
be called "uheii matters to be decided quicklv come to h/ind. 
At the meetings othcers are to be elected, ami all matters 
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pertaining to the K'jiayiiient of iustalliuentb are to be 
considered, a'' will matters pertaining to loans. As far 
as })Ossible at the general meetings the followings subjects 
are to he discussed : 

1. — The jiriuciples of Hotokii. 

2. — Improvements in cultivation. 

d. — The development of indimtries and the increase 
of production. 

4. — Advancement of commercial molality. 

d. — The practice of frugality and the relief of people 
ill distress. 

G. — The reclaiming of waste land and imjiroc emeiits 
in irrigation and forestry. 

7. — Pleasure' for advancing social customs and 
morality. 

(h) The President oversees tlie business ot the associa- 
tion, and presides at the meetings. The Vice-president 
assists him and in necessary cases takes his place. 

(( I It is the duty (d the Teachers to explain the Hotoku 
in’inciples to all who are interested, and to auimate and 
encourage the uieliibers. There are generally two. 

((/) The Hoard of llauageliient keeps the accounts of 
the Association, is responsible for the cash and transacts 
the details of the business. It kei'lis three klluls of cash- 
boidis, one for the l>odaikin. another for the Coiitriliutious, 
and another for the Deposits. It also at stated periods 
makes out a report of the present condition of the .-Vssoeia- 
tion, anil sends a copy to the Central .\ssociation. The 
Chaii'iiiaii of the Do.ird of Management is the head of that 
hodv and acts as a luediinn hetweeii it and the President 
or Association. 

('■) Inspectors visit tlie various hrauch associations in 
the smaller villages and observe the eonditioii id' things. 
Thev make relHuds to the President, through the lioard of 
Mauageineiit, suggesting critici--nis or bestowing praise as 
the case may be. 
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All the iihove uientioiied officers receive no suliiry, 
hut sire sii])j) 0 .seil to perform their duties from ii sense of 
honor. 

The President, Vice-president, C'hainniiii and uiemhers 
of the Board of Tlaiiafli iiieiit and Tesichers are elected at 
the General meetings of the Association, for a term of two 
years. Inspectors are appointed hv the I’lTsident and 
Vice-president. 

V. 

An associiition in Generally estahlished for a term of 
(50 years. If, however, from any c.iuso it is dissolved hefore 
the eviuiation of tliis jieriod, its husine's is to he entrusted 
to the Central Association, or tile Principal Hotokusha of 
the next province. 'The (leneral and Special Deposits 
shall be paid in fidl to members; luit tlie Contributions, 
the profit of the Dodaikin and Thank Otleriiios shall not 
be diiided, but deposited with the Central Association or 
the Principal Association of the next province. In case 
the Association is rel ived the money shall be returned. All 
these rules are in operation in the iirincipal associations, 
and the branch associations do not essentially differ from 
them in any point, except in the extent of btisiness. It is 
also a rule that any number of men more than seven may 
establish an association. 

VI. — pRiNcti’An (ISrxsHA) Central (Honsha) and 
l>p,ANCH Associations. 

The relation of the branch associations to the principal 
association is indicated partly by the very terms. The 
branches receive money assistance from the principal 
association, and the principal association in turn controls 
and supervises the atfaii;s of its branches, and accordingly 
has authoritv to dispatch inspectors to them. The officers 
of the branch association are exp.'cted to be present at the 
meetings of tlie priiicijial association. The principal 
association also assumes in all cases the work of dispatching 
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teacheis, iiiul iii cd^e of the (lis.-olution of iuTiiich associu- 
tioiis supL-rvises the iiceoimt'i, and takes c-lwrge iif the 
Dodaikiu. 

The central associations often do not dift'er nuich 
from the priiicijial. Sometimes there iire several principal 
assoeiatiniis united under a single hraue-h association, and 
in that case the Litter may contribute funds to assist 
the fi inner. Sometimes, however, tile central association 
has it-' own braiichc' and tliere appears to lie no distinction 
between central and iirincipal. (Teiierally the latter send 
reports of their condition to tlie former. According to 
the oroinal mtoiition of the founders the central association 
was tci have lieeu a bond of union between a nmuber (if 
priuciiinl associations, iuit in too inauy casi's tins intention 
was uot fidl\ I'eaUzcd. 

VH.— Memukks. 

Any adult is admitted to nieinbership who does nut fall 
under the following heads • 

1. — Anyone 111111 is irreligious. /<. despises the gods 
or proA'idchce (/,iniii].i>r who shows want of respect to the 
doveriiiiiciit. 

'2 . — Anyone who is a bankrupt liecaiiso of his idleness 
or extl'avagance. 

n. — Am one Aviio pretending to work for the good of 
others is actuated by self-interest. 

Aleinlicfs are exjiected to practise tnigalitx . A\'hatever 
can be sa\cd all! I ve tlieir Usual means of liwliliood is to be 
devoted to the Association, either in the form of contribu- 
tions (ir deposits. 

Alio'.c all each iiicinher must show by his conduct tliat 
he is thankful for the gifts of tlie gods (/.mn/ ), of his sovereign 
and of Ills aiiccstois. He should be industrious and econo- 
iiiical and 111 lint. liii the standard of his house. Above this 
standard la slu mhl contrilmte as much as possible to social 
purpose-. 
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All memliers hiive the riyht of cnstiiif; a vote at the 
meetiii" of the association. Thev also have the ri^ht of 
horroiviijo, according to the conditions jJi'escrihed. But in 
all oases such loans must he proved to lie used for produc- 
tive purposes. 

Alemhers may ipiit the association at any time. They 
must, however, repay all loans made to them before they 
can witlidraw. They can take with them .ill their deposits 
without interi'St, except the special deposits which draw 
interest. 

Seviu-al points are to ho noticed that distiuouish the 
Hotoiusha from most credit associations. In the tirst 
place, the officers receive no salary for tlieir work. This 
is but natural, as Xinoniiya tvished to enijiha'ize the 
importance of perforniine social lalior gratis. This is a 
point of reseinldance between tlie Hotoknslia and the 
Eailfemeu Loan .Associations of Ge) many. thouo)i the latter 
make a point of payini; clerks. Irratnitous services of 
this description have heeii of y'reat Use to society in all 
times, and tliei'e can he no doubt tliat tlie future may see 
a revival in this direction. A second point in the Hotoku- 
sha is that it neither demands nor pays interest, nor does 
it expect anything more in most cases than personal 
security for its loans. The Th.ink Offi-iing, anionnting 
to a year’s installment of tlie loan, is indeed eipnvalent to 
a coiisid. i'able rate of interest. Still it is not interest and 
the difference is insienitic.int. Xinomiva wished as far as 
possible to keep the idea ot profit or dividend out of the 
Hotnku'ha. Likewise to demand securit\’ in everv case 
would defeat tile ends of tlii‘ association. It freijuently 
liappeiis that the most deserving people are the poor"st, 
and the people most wortliy of a loan are Laist able to 
give security. In botll these respects the Hotokiislia 
bears a Certain resemblance to the Raiffeisen Lo.iii Associa- 
tions, though the Litter alw.iys demands the p i\ uieiit of 
interest. In m.uiy points it is dear tliat the Ilo okusha 
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was adapted not to modern but to feudal time-^, \\heii Japan 
was closed to foreiouers. The storae;e of rice and other 
grains is an example in point, though it is by no means 
certain that the system of storing grain may not be 
revived at some future date. However, the necessity for 
the svstem is certainly not so great in these times, when 
foreign trade is so extended. 

Lastlv, as to the extent and infliieiice of the Hotoknsha. 
In the Appendix will he found statistics as to niimher 
and wealth of tlie associations, ami from tliese figures an 
idea of the iutliieuce of the Hotokusha may he formed. The 
present, however, is hardly a time for a rapid alliance 
of sucli ail institution. Our century is a time of individual 
enterprise, of self-intei'est and the desiie for wt'alth. It is 
hardly likely that an institution based on precisely 
opposite motives could have an extraoulinary success. 
What the history of the Ilotokiisha might have been had 
Japan remained closed to foreign influences must be left to 
the imagiii.itioii. We must not forget, however, that the 
good aceomplished hy an institution like the Hotoku'ha 
cannot he iiieasurcil merely hy the amount of its pecuniary 
transaction. A small gift to a starving person is of imnieiise 
value, and a trifling assistance of money to one who has 
sutt’ered from a flood iiiav he the means of restoring him 
to prosperity. Above ail there can be no doubt that this 
as.sociatuiii serves the great [Uirpose of uniting the interests 
of iieople, of drawing the social bonds closer, and of 
establisliiug, in some slight degiT'C. a brotlnihood of man. 
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APPENDIX I. 


LLST OF WOitKS OX XIXOMIYA AND HOTOKUSHA. 

I. — Hdtukn Kun (The Hotokii idea) ; liy Xiiioiniya. 

'i. — Xiit'diiii/ii-O W) l!ii/(il,>i/Uii (Short Life of Xiiio- 
iiiiya I : liy Fukiizuiai. 

d. — > 11 " Yrdca (Xight Talks h)' X'iuoiiiiya) ; 

hy Fukuzmiii. 

i.— .s'/ei/.f / (True "'•Vay to Wealth); hy Fuku. 
zumi. 

— IJiitdliit '/'ihiU (Guide to the Hotoku) ; hy 

Fukuzuiui. 

(j. — Il'it'ilcH XtiiU I Inner Iiiterjjretation of the Hotoku) ; 
liy Fukuzuiui. 

7. — lliiti'hn (iiraiki (Outer Iuteri)retati(in'. of the 
Hotoku) ; l)y Saito Tahayuki. 

S . — Xiii A/.ii I'll" Kun : hy Fukuzumi. 

9. — Hetnkn (Ttil.ti Yukrn Yu ; hy Fukuzuiui. 

10. — ll'itiil.’u hi (Story of the Hotoku) : hy Toiiiita 
Kokei. 

II. — ll"tol,it Kukuku Iton (Essay on the Means of 
Wealtli) ; hv Okada Itioieluro. 

12 . — llotuhil (iiil.u S' ikii ]><in (All Aceount of Doiuestie 
Eeouoiiiv Aceordiiig to tlie Hotoku) ; hy Okada Hioiehiro. 

Id. — Kii-(i/iiiii Aiiiiii 1 1(111 (Essay on Practical Eco- 
uouiics) : hv Okada Hioiehiro. 

14. — Miu^okn Ken <> Kltuhii Ki (Story of Mv Father) : 
hy Okada Hioiehiro. 

15. — Hdtiikui Ke^Atii Man Do (How to Organize the 
Hotoku^ha) ; hy Fukuzuiui. 

16. — Keiiu'n 7Vi7, UK .N/iu ( Household Instruction); hy 
Fukuzuiui. 
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17. — ll'jtoku KcinJui Ki.iukii (Kegulatiou.s of the Hoto- 
kushaj ; by the Hotokusha. 

18. — Jlutiiku Dndainioi Ki fill/, II i liules lor Kiee 

Storage) ; Iiy Xakagauii Kisaburo. 

19. — Aniiiiai tJo (Credit Associations) ; by 

Xakagaiui Kisaburo. 

20. - — Hot'jku Kunka (Songs of the Hotokin : by Ando 
.Saishiro. 

21. — Hotnkii hL:<.-,liii Ho (How t<i Organize Credit 
Associations) ; by Ando Saishiro. 

22. — Xiiiomiija O Doha luti (Commentary on Xino- 
miya's Poems) ; liy Fiiknziimi. 

ii^.—l[iit'iku hull hliiiliiiii (Commentary em Xiuomiya's 
Precepts) ; by Fukuzunii. 

24 . — lloitkio riiijakinii. Set'sii (l>iagranis of Hotokn 
Principles) ; by Fukuzumi. 

2.J. — llvtoku ilichi Sliii illit' (Guide to tile Hotoku). 

2(j.- Xhiniio h'liiiiiiii Hon (Credit .\ssociations i : liy 
llirata Tosuki'. 

27 . — Hm ! eikokn //o/o/.-a ( .\ lUonthly Magazine 

of the Hotoku I, [luiilisln'd sinee tlie 2-^11 veai of Meiji. 1892. 


) ol. A\ii. - 7 
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API'EXDIX II. 


LIST OF CEMT:.\L. ITOXCTPAI.. AND BRANCH 
ASSOCIATIONS AS RKl'ORTHJ) BY THK HEAR 
OFFICE IN SHIZUOKA IN IWio. 

--riill.v M>lll ]lol'ulvf''m (ilnuiKV-'llA 111 
WINTERS '-CUCliAi. 

-Mcnilu rshiii .. .. 1.221 

Dodai Kill ... 650 yen. 

Alouey for social utility ... ... 900 “ 

Contributions ... 11,220 “ 

Total 12,770 you. 

Branches 2.1 

Meinbershii) 698 

Dodai Kin 60 yen. 

Aluiiey for social utilitv . 119 " 

Contributions iS.ijlO 

Total .S,.Sl!) cell. 

Rn-e Stores .... .... so kuku, 

SUKUOA HIOAsm IIOIOEUSHA (llOTOEL'sUA 01 


EtSTEKN SUKUGAI. 

Aleiiibei'sliip 800 

Dodai Kin 1,897 yen. 

Aloucy for social utility 1,200 “ 

Coutribution.s 3.54 

Total 3.1.51 
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Dry land owned by the Association 

2 cho 2 tan. 

Branches 

26 

Membership 

860 

Money for social utility 

4,450 yen. 

Dodai Kin 

5,860 “ 

Contributions 

15,304 “ 

Total 

25,611 yen. 

Rice Stores 

117 kokii . 

IMillet Stores 

58 

Cultivated dry land and forest 

t cho 8 tan. 

sniZVOKA HOTOKl'sHI IllOTOKUSIlA 01' 

THE CITV OF 

sinzroKA). 

Membership 

109 

Dodai Kin 

31 yen. 

Money for social utility 

123 •• 

Contribution' 

944 •• 

Total 

1,098 •• 

Rice stori's 

30 koku. 

SIIfNTn-OORI (lOTOKI'sHA (HOToKlsHA OI' 

Till- mSTRICT OF 

sinxro). 

Membership 

2 

Dodai Kin ... 

24 yen. 

IMoney for social utility 

• » . , 

Contribution' 

N.*)o 

Total 

882 yen. 

TOTOMT IIOXriKr YEX.JO.SH.V (cEXTRAI. ASSOCI.\TIO.\ 01 

loTOAIl). 

Principal Associations 

6 

Ih’anch .Associations 

92 

Central Association, Dodai Kin 

3,304 yen. 

Principal Association, Dodai Kin 

2,414 

Branch Association, Dodai Kin 

... 67,497 “ 
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TOTOJII HOTOKUSHA. 


iMembers 

Dodai Km 

]\[oneA' for social utility 

Contributions ... 

Deposits 

Total 

Branches ... . . 

Dodai Kin 

.Money for social utility 

Thank Offerings 

Oepo.sits 

Contributions 

Total 

Rice store.s ... 

!\[illet stores . 

Bariev sfoi'es 

osE MI - 1 lOR 1 H OTOK E SH .\ . 

N'lnnber.. ... .... 

.Mtanbership .... 

Dodai Kin 

.Money for social utiliti 

Contributions 

Total 

Rice land 


ISHIOAR A-K\Ari-(iOP,I ilOTOKI STIA . 

X umber 

Membership 

iMoney for social utility 

Contributions 


214 

9,938 yen. 
t,990 “ 

2,968 “ 

6.271 •• 

24,170 yen. 

166 

0,178 yen. 
19,138 '• 

7.187 “ 

3.162 
2s.Oo7 •• 

62.722 yen. 
74 1 koku. 
17 ‘• 

ir, ‘• 


17 

176 

217 yen. 
317 

6.601 •• 

7.197 yen. 
1 tan. 


307 

61 yen. 
1,723 •* 
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ASHIftAKA-SHIMOGORIHOTOKT'SHA. 

Number 10 

Membership 355 

Dodai Kin ... 5,719 ye-n. 

Thank Ofteriiif's 902 *■ 

Contributions 5,194 

Other aninnnts . . ... 779 

Total 12.594 yen. 

Hire stores ... . . , 3 kokn. 

OT.iW.VEv UOTOKUSH.A. 

Xmuber . . 3 

Membershiji 93 

Dodai Kin 5,071 yon. 

Money for social utility 190 “• 

Total 5.301 yell. 

Mrrr.\«nT Y\sritRn-ooRi uotokesiia. 

Number ... . 2 

.Membership .. . . . (50 

Dodai Kin ... 2.229 yen. 

Money for social utility . . . . 25 •• 

Total 2,254 yell. 

TAKATA-OORI HOTOKl’SH.A (t7X). 

Meinliership . . . ... 32 

Money for social utility 250 yen. 

( 'ontributions , , , 750 

Total ... 1.000 yell. 

sHin\K\-(:oi:i noTOKrsFiv (jiikawai. 

Number 10 

.Membership .. 275 

Hotokn Kin 1.391 \en. 

HTOASHI-KAArO-GORI HOTOKI'sU V (jIIKAWa). 

Number 4 

Membership 129 

Hotokii Kin 162 yen. 
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TsE lIOTOKfSHA. 

Number 9 

Membership 233 

Hotokn Kin 927 yen. 

Riec and dry land 1 cho 3 tan. 

Houses 7 

i\v\siiino hotokt stta. 

Nuiiiber . . ... 7 

Mt-iiiljersln]i .... 3 IS 

Ibitcikii Km .... . . 029 }fU. 

lilcc 20 koku. 

.Vliothei' uecount stall's the total result in 1890 a.s 
follow s ; 

.Vumber of Central Associations 4 

Number of Principal Associations 0 

Number of Braiieli Associations GOS 

iMembership of Central Associations ... 4,902 

^Membership of Princiji.-il Associations . 2,667 

Membership of Brandi Associations . . 11,111 

’I'otal sum of the Dodai Kin ... 110.692 yen. 

Total sum ot moni'\ for pnidic utility 32,767 

Contributions ... S4,203 

Thank Offei'inos Il,0s2 

Hotoku Kin 13,193 

Bice stores 246 koku. 

Other orain stores 136 

Band IS cho 7 tan. 

These tioures are only approximately correct. In no 
case are they above the correct tioure. and the total as given 
is probably considerably below the real amounts. It is 
difficult to get accurate accounts from certain districts. 
The authorities report that they lind it cjiiite iinpossilde to 
get answers from all the associations. 
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NOTE ON NINOmYA SANTOKE. 

Kv li. Lu.n<.i'oki>, Esy. 

Ikatl 1‘tlli ■hni""rii 

When reHdiii;^. dunue; tlic ooiirx' of lu>t .-'Uumai. 

the doliiiE id the Udtoriou^ Sonin ncuiidul, iiiid I'^pfcialli 
tliobc contained in the auoiiyinou< cl«nfo‘^biun pur- 

jioiting to l5c made hy one of tile paiticijiators in the 
frauds that had heeii committed on the Soma family, 

I was much struck by the givat wealth that that 

family must have possessed to have admitted of even 
the suggestion of such gigantic frauds, as were alleged 
to have been perpetrated without diseoveri. lieing made 
with any ho[ie ot oiilaiuing the public ciedeiice. 'file 
family is to-day aell kiiown to be one id’ the most pros- 
perous among the tciritoi lal ilaimios, not ot tlie l en 
front lank, vho ,ire now in tin [n'erage : the faimh 

mansion occupies a large space iti the best ipiarter ot 
Tokso, dna ctly facing the HoU'cs ot I'arlianielit, a site 
too \aluablc to be retained as mefeh the residence of a 
private gentleman if he was in the least degree sufl'ering 
under any pecuniary embarrassment. And yet the so- 
called confession detailed, it will bo remembered, in a very 
precise manner, thefts and frauds to the extent of over two 
million silver yen which were said to have been committed 
on the head of the famih b\ dishonest stewards without, 
not to s,i\ (liseoi'eiy. Inti even suspicion, djariug the short 
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))fnod of ten Veals. AVas it probable or even possilile. 

[ asked a Japanese seholar. that any Japanese fainih . 
outside the limited circle of the fen well known great 
plutocrats of the Empire, and not engaged in trade, at the 
present day, possessed e\eii an approach to this wealth? 
■' Oh yes,” I was told ; " most certainly the Soma family 
not only might hut probably did [lossess it. for thei' 
had, at one time, in their servici’ the great physiocratic 
economist, Ninomiya Saiitoku, and they profited by his 
teaching during his life time, developing their estates to 
the utmost and bringing their administration to a higli 
degree of economic perfection, and also b_i , both before 
and since the Kevcdution. abstaining from every extra- 
vagiint or ostentations exiieiiditure. and they therefore 
uo doubt possessed very large aceumulations.’' I luid never 
before heard of the existence of Ninomiia, but very little 
iiKjiiiry soon showed me that, long before .lajian was 
ojieiied to foreigners, long before even the elements of foreign 
science or [ihilosophy could have been known here, she 
possessed a practical economist and philosopher, sell- 
educated and risen from the very humblest rank, whos, 
work and teaching were not unworthy to be compared 
with those of Turgot, who is the acknow lodged [aireiit of 
tioiirishing cooperative societies now doing great good 
111 m.tu\ imiiorlaiit agricultural districts in .lapaii. whose 
work is the subject of a fair!} e.vteusiie literature, and 
whose name is still venerated wherewr that work is known. 
His lite was from i-arly youth down to its close at a good 
old age one of ceaseless actl\ itv. charaeteriAed not onl\ 
by the most untiring industry but by honesty, intelligence 
and austere self-denial, and merit alone raised him from 
a poverty-stricken peasant to be contidential adviser, 
not only of the chief of his own clan, but even of 
the Shogun, in an age when the feudalism that iu its 
strictest form jirevailed throughout the whole empire 
si.'eiiied In place an iusuper.dde bar lu the wa\ ot 
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till- ;ifl\ aucciiK-iit i)f ally out-, im iiitittcr lunv dr- 
■'(■riiiig. frnm the class in which he was horn. 

Societies t'ounileJ by Xinoniiya exist at the present time, 
prineipallv in the provinces adjacent to Tokyo ; Sagami, 
Snrtiga, Idzu, and 'J'otoini. Their professed object is to 
advance the well-being of the farming class especially, by 
inculcating ft ngality and industri , and hy helping its 
iiieiiibcrs with loaii' to he Used solely in productive work. 
'I'he princi[ial doctrine is that merit should be lewarded 
with niefit. that it should be every one's earnest etiort to 
repay what be has pained by the merit of others with 
ciin'es|ic>iidingl\ adtcpi,ite ser\ ici on his own jiart. What 
w e ha\ e gained must from are nature, the Empeior, and 
our ancestors. The Litter we reji.iy hy keeping n)i the 
family line, 'i'o the F.iiipeior, \ve render loyalty and ]ia\ 
taxes ; but wh.it call We do to reWtird nature for all she has 
done tor us ? N'ofhiug better tbtin to develop what she 
has given b\ move extensive and imiiroved ciiltix atioii, 
liv opening up laiiil hitherto unn.sed, and improving the 
culti'i atioii and production of that which is .di'eady in use. 
and hv so doing promote the general Welfare of humaiiitv 
at large. L'his can only he done with the aid of capital, 
.Old though each iiidividtuil farmer may. h\ the practice ol 
great iudiistn and mteiir-e frugality, succeed in saving a 
little cajdtal. his ,,wii indixidual efforts in that direction 
must .dways he limited, and it is besides not to the 
advantage of the comnnuiity at large that the standard of 
living should he lowered to a scab- whieh would he no 
more than suPicient to su]i|iort life. fhit in each 
comuiunltv there must he some w'ho, bv moderate 
frugality, are able to save some small amount each year, 
'[’he societies take charge of these sums as deposits, and 
Irom them loans are made, not on material or substantial, 
hut on peisoual, security, to members whose characters 
and industry are well known to all the other members of the 
society and can be thoronglily lelied on. The borrowers 
Vol, xxii.-S 
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.iTe not hiirdciifil 1)V tlie p.i_\ ineiit of iiurntTliute, tlioiijili 
in the end they pay what is ratlier a heavy, interest, 
and are able to devote theni'a'lves to the piTJSecntion of the 
productive work for which the loan ha.s been made, 
unhampered by contijiuous paviiient.- without diminution 
of the whole debt. No one is admitted into the societies 
whose (diaracter is not thorone'hly tisted. Xo loans are 
iii.ide to avoiil file conseijuences (d' idleness or extravaynuice, 
though the claims of misfortime an recognised. Spend- 
thrifts, irreligious or dislio al persons, or those whose 
sole oliject Is elearh onl_\ theil own welfale. ale excluded 
from lueinhersliip. .Ml must he actuated to some extent h\ 
the idi'fi of promoting, in no matter how small a wu\ , the 
welfare of his fellow iiiemhers. and thronuli them that ot 
humanity at lar”e. Tlu'se societies are still, us couijnired. 
with the entire Umpire and population, nisioniticuiit, hut 
the_\ are. at the same time, fairh unmerous and widids 
distlibuted, and apart Ironi their moral effects thele can he 
little doubt that flleir lurtlicr deielopniellt wolllil be (d 
iniiiielise benefit to tbi' auriciiltiii ill classes at liifoe, not 
old} owiiio to the hijth decree of iiiovalit} in all asjiecTs 
that is delmilnled from their ineiubers. but in savilio the 
stniymliliit and ileseiw ine fanner from the edutclies of pitiless 
Usurers b\ eraiitiiii; loans in case of need on mere personal 
seeiint} repayable by eiisy iiistalnmiits. Fanners in 
■tapaii have been and to a ofeat extent still are as efeat 
sufferers at tin- li.iiids of iisureis as w ere their compeers 
III G( iijiiiin and Ind.ind in p.ist days. There ;ire few 
cnuiltries ill wTlicIl flnw .ire so eXposeil to the risk ot the 
sudden destruction of all their clop ;iiid fainiiiio stock - 
buildinjis. Cuttle and inipleiiieiits — b\ eiirtlii|nake, storms, 
foods or fie as tliex are in dapaii. and to reliiwe the 
coiiseipiences of siicb un.noidable misfortnnes, the locid 
usurer IS their sole resource. Occiisionailv. whtU'e the 
destruction is widespread and sufficiently exteiisivi’ to 
attlact outside attention, the <to\ eriimeiit conies To their 
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: ))Ut whci'r, i> tlu- (.-a^t- lu rtu- tar greater 
iiuiiiber of iii.staiUTS, only one or a few closely neiolilionriny 
families ai e the sutferers, loss must he home in silence and 
repaired by individual effort. Japaii ])ossesses now a very 
excellent system of national and private hanks, which 
have uiiduubtedK rendered iiiniieiise service Iji'th to 
trade and to the eucoiirayenieni ol thrift and saviny, 
hut the advantages of the^e hank> have a' yet almost 
entireh failed to reach the classes of peasant proprietors 
and small tradesiiuu in the cotintrv clistriefs. Itiirine the 
year that has just passisl. all th< hanks, laitli in Trdyvo 
and Osaka, were siitferino frotn an ahsohite yhit of <-a)dt,il 
at their disposal tor investment, so mueli so tliat eousidetahle 
reductions Were madi' in the rate of interest allowed on 
tixed ilejiosits. (Tovertimeiit bonds hearing only d ]ier 
cent interest were at the same litm .diove ])ar, and yet it 
is well known that borrowers amono tlie avrrienltural classes 
were ohlioed to p.iv from 10 to 20 per rent interest on 

loatis raised on the seeiiritv ol theii land. In districts 

where societies, founded Oil tile principles advocated Ijv 

Ninomiva. have been estahli'lied. tliev have to the extent ol 
riteir limited means supplied the want of hanks , hut in the 
laieatei fiart of tile empire the small tanner is still oiilv 
too often the helpless vietim of tile .nt'i’xliiftt tyrauuv ot 
the usiner. a hondam- f.ii worse .lud inoi'e hopeless than 
am to which he had to 'iihmit in the most oppressive 
pmiipils of feudalism. It is ditlieiilt [lerhaps tor Us. with 
oiir ideas of tlu' .lapanese character in eoliiloereiai matters, 
to believe that societies vvliieh make loans mereh on 

peisiiual sfcurity can continue to flourish in the lony 
run, hut preeisi'lv siniil.tr societies have done so intre]- 
maiiv . and it is to he reiiieuihered that tliese loans are 
made oiilv to persons whose eli.iraeters are well known 
and to uieinhers ot a class who above all others are averse 
to chaiijfe of occupation or residence. Thev have hitherto 
tlonrished under these eonditions in .Japan, and there can 
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bf littk- iloubl that their tiirtlier exteiisinii wduid bt- ot 
immense benefit not only to the farming classes through- 
out the empire, but to the people in general by the lesson 
which they wouH ati'ord of the advantages of thrift, 
honesty, and self-reliance. 



ON A POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE 
WATERWHEEL. 


Bv James Teoup. 


[Read A}>ril 11th, 1S91.] 

In aliuo&t ever}’ part of the country districts of Japan 
there may be seen a primitive-looking contrivance, called 
hattari, used for the hulling of rice. It ma}' be shortly 
described as a water-lever, with a stamper at one end. A 
representation of it is given in Fig. 3, attached to this 
paper. The uanio hattari probably is the same word as 
that used to express the sound of the slamming of a door, 
the falling of a lid, or the like, and contains the same root 
as the onomatopoetic adverb hata-hata, used to describe the 
sound of a thing rapidly falling. The stamper, as is seen 
in the sketch, works in a nun-tar, containing the rice being 
hulled. The other end of the lever, — w-hich is usually 
little more than a roughly-shaped log, — is hollowed out, 
(Fig. 3-A), somewhat in the form of a box; but, in place 
of there being an upright side to the box at the extremity 
of the lever, the hollow of the box slopes up gradually, 
from the bottom, to the level of the upper edge. A small 
stream of water is led so as to fall into the box, which, 
while the lever is in a horizontal position, and the stamper 
resting in the mortar, receives the water. The weight of 
the water brings down the end of the lever having the 
box, and consequently raises the other end having the 
stamper. Xo sooner is the box down than the water 
escapes from the sloping end of the box. This end of 
the lever, being thus again lightened, rises, and the 
stamper at the other end comes down into the mortar 
with force sufficient to perform its work in hulling the 
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rice. As represented in Fig. 8-B, there ma}' sometimes 
be seen a regularly constructed box at the end of the 
lever, in place of the hollow in the log. 

A number of years ago, in the province of Settsu, 
near the road leading from the village of Arima to the 
town of Sanda, the writer remarked a curious modification 
of the above contrivance. In place of the box at one 
end of the lever and the stamper at the other, there 
was, in this case, a box at each end of the lever ; and, 
when the box at one end was filled with water and 
descended, the lever, in place of returning to its former 
horizontal position, went round so as to liring the 
other box under the stream of water. The lever thus 
received a rotatory motion on its prop, or axis : and 
the stamper was worked by a prolongation of the axis 
of the lever, in which pegs were inserted t<i raise the 
stamper, in tho manner shown in Fig. 4, — and as may 
be seen in the ordinary rice-mills in the country. 

It is said that this contrivance, unmodified, may 
be Seen at work, at the present day, in the province 
of Joshfi : but I have not seen it there. 

Tho above suggested the idea: — Might not tin's con- 
trivance have, in process of time, led to the development 
of a waterwheel ? Some years afterwards, the writer 
had an opportunity of presenting such a notion to the 
eminent anthropologist, Tvlor, who enquired : — Wa^- there 
ever to be seen, in this country, (\\hat would constitute 
the next stage in such a development,) a similar con- 
trivance with a second lever attached at right angles to 
one as now described? This led the writer to take the 
opportunity, vcheii in the mountainous distiicts of tho 
country especially, to note whether such a thing was 
to be seen. In the course of excursions in different 
localities, the original /a(ffu) ; was frequently iieticeil, — but, 
for years, no such modification of it, such as that now 
suggested, was met with. In tho autumn of last year. 
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however, in the province of Joshu, as the tourist de.seends 
from the Konsei Pass into the valley of the Tone-giiwa, 
— there, sure enough, was to he seen a modification of 
the battavi such as was looked for. The lever with the 
box at each end had had added to it another lever, at 
right angles, and the additional lever had also a box at 
each end, attached to it ; but these were not full-sized 
boxes, — they were merely light shallow structures, — little 
more than flat boards with raised rims round the edges, 
and the additional lever itself was not a substantial beam 
like the main lever, but a much lighter piece of wood. 
The additional light lever, in fact, served no otlier pur})ose 
than to assist the main lever in getting round so as to 
place its lioxes under the stream of water. The arrange- 
ment is represented in Fig G. 

But, further, the day following, and still in Joshu, 
what might be termed the intermediate form of this machine 
was met with. The additional light lever, in this instance, 
was not furnished with boxes. It had merely a flat lioard 
attached to each end. on which, as the machlue tmiied 
round, the vater fell, — thus assisting the rotatory motion. 

Fig. o. 

And, later on, what might he termed the further 
development of tlie lUaclliue was met with. In this case, 
the second lever had assumed the same proportions as the 
first, and was dulv furnished with a full sized box at 
each end. like the first lever. Tliere were now also two 
stam}iers, one to corresjtond with each lever, — or, more 
properlv, jiair of levers. (Fig. 7.) And. as if to make 
the thing complete, the same afteruooii were to lie seen 
similar niaehiues, with three, and with four pairs of lewrs. 
— and v. itli six and eight boxes att.ielied. (Fig. S.j 

To eou\'ert the last-named into what we understand by 
a waterwheel, there only remained to add l.ars between 
the arms of the levers, to streiiglheu the construction, and 
support the boxes, or buckets, as we call them. It was 
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somewhat singular to note, however, that, even in the case 
of the wheel with eight buckets, no such supporting bars 
were added ; although, in the same district, there were 
to be seen in operation both over-shot and under-shot 
waterwheels of various sizes, and of improved forms of con- 
struction. The presence of the primitive hattaii, in its 
several stages of development, along with those wheels, 
all at work in the same river valley, suggests the reflexion : 
— Does the mind of man, then, in the development of his 
inventions, act as nature does in the evolution of forms of 
organic life ’? “ All forms,” the naturalist says, “ do not 

necessarily advance, . . . there can now be simple 

organisms still existing.” 

As is Well known, wo may still see, in this country, 
a lever worked, as in Fig. 2, by human labor, in the hulling 
of rice. This may, perhaps, be taken as the form of 
the hattan before water-power was called into reipiisi- 
tion to assist human labor in this .species of work ; 
and the more primitive mallet and mortar, as represent- 
ed in Fig. 1, as prior to that again. The order, there- 
fore, of the figures, as given in tlie annexed sketches, 
Xos. 1 to H, is suggested as that of the stages in this 
development. 

The waterwheel is usually looked upon as having had 
its origin in connexion with the work of the irrigation of 
the fields. On the shadoof of the Nile valley, “ for irriga- 
tion,” says Tylor,'-' “ it was mechanically an improvement 
. to set a gang of slaves to turn a great wheel with 
buckets or earthen jars at its circumference, which rose 
full from the water below, and as they turned over emptied 
themselves into a trough at a higher level. But when such 
a wheel was built to dip in a running stream, then the 
current itself W'ould turn the wheel, and thus would come 
into existence the noria or irrigating waterwheel often 

• Autliropology, Cfiap. viii 
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mentioned in ancient literature, and to be seen still at work 
both in the East and in Europe. By these or some similar 
steps of invention the waterwheel was made a source of 
power for doing other work, such as grinding corn, instead 
of the women at the quern or the slaves at the treadmill, 
or the mill-horse in his everlasting round. As the Greek 
epigram says : ‘ Cease j-our work, 3’e maids who labored 
at the mill, sleep and let the birds sing to the returning 
dawn, for Demeter has bidden the water-m-mphs to do 
3’our task ; obedient to her call, the3' throw themselves 
on the wheel and turn the axle and the heavv mill.’ ’’ 

This ■^^'heel was introduced, it would appear, into 
Japan many centuries ago. The compiler i>f the “ San- 
sai-dzue ” thus speaks of what he t.akes to refer to the 
introduction of this water-wheel into this country. The 
Nihon Koki, he sa3's, states that “ In the .sixth t'ear 
of Tencho, (.■\.. D. 829 ,) the following Imperial rescript 
was issued ; — ‘ We have hoard that it is the practice 
geueralh' followed in China, in places where it is in- 
convenient to have aqueducts, to use wheels, driven 1)3' 
the hand, hv the foot, bv oxen, or otherwise, for the 
purpose of raising water in time cif drought, and that this 
practice is found to l)e voiy convenient. Now the people 
of Japan have no contrivances of this sort, and so suffer 
on account of the drought. Let instructions he given, 
and let such implements ho constructed among tlie people, 
and thereb3- the labor of the hnshandman he assisted.’ ” The 
carrying out of this edict was entrusted to the Dainagon, 
Yoshimine Yasu3’o, son of the Emperor Kwammu, who 
accordingh’ caused such water-wheels to he constructed 
by the people of the different provinces. 

The irrigating water-wheel, thus introduced from the 
Continent of Asia, ma3’ be seen at work in Japan at the 
present da3’. Examples of it occur on the Tenrvii-gawni, 
below' Lake Suwa ; and, in at least one instance there, a 
w’heel, constructed on exacth’ the same principle as those 
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there used for the irrigation of the rice-fields, is employed 
at one and the same time for driving the machinery of 
a modern silk -filature, and for raising water from the 
river for the purposes of the filature. 

There would not seem, however, to be any good 
reason for sujiposing that the same result, of a water- 
wheel, ma}' not have been arrived at by two different 
waj's. The steps leading to such result seem gradual 

ones, in both eases ; and, as far as the uses are concerned 
to which the wheels are put in this countiy, these seem, 
even down to the present daj-, to have preserved, to some 
extent, their distinctive characteristics. Whether or not the 
battaii, or anytliing corresponding to it, actually exists 
on the Continent of Asia, I am unable to say.* It is 
represented, I believe, in some Japanese drawings of 
Chinese subjects; but it is impossible to tell, without 
further information, whether this i.s a correct representation 
of the fact, or an error on the part of tlie artist. 

But even if a contrivance like the luittaii docs exist 
on the Continent of Asia, this circumstance would 

not invalidate the theoiy that the water-wheel generally 
used for rice-mills, in the country districts here, is a 

development of such a contrivance. 

XoiE. — As was requested at the meeting where this paper was 
read, the conjecture niav be hiizarded tliat the wheel develop- 
ed from the batturi is the oiiginal overshot waterwheel in this 
country and perhaps elsewhere ; while the iriigating waterwheel 
may undoubtedly be taken as the original undershot wheel. A 
sketch of the latter, taken from the illustration given in the San-sai- 
dzue, given in Fig. 9. 

* Since this iiajier was read, the writer has learned that the 
waterlever is common in the North of Korea, and therefore 
probably elsewhere on the Continent of Asia. 
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THE HISTOPiY AND DEYELOPHEXT OF 
THE PiAIL^\'AY SYSTEM IN JAPAN. 


a FEET C ENCHE.-i liAEGE. 


By Fm.xcis H. Trevithick, Esq., il.IX'.E.. il'c. 


[lU'iiil April 11th, lAOl.] 

The Euipii'f of .Tap.-ui consists of a inimber of islands, 
extondiuo from north-east to south-west almut 1,250 miles ; 
and its lireadth vanes from 7o to 150 miles. The name 
of the main island is Honshin, and it occupies tile central 
position. i\ith Shikoku to the soiitli, Kiiishiu to the west, 
and the llokL.iido to the north B.iilu ays have been con- 
structed ill these four Islamls, and extensions are being 
carried out. ami are umler consideration. 

This [)a[ier is compiled iH’incip.illy from the yearly 
reiiorts issued by tile liailaay Jiiireait. These reports 
lieiii.e trails aled and published by tile Japrin ihtil. The 
last report \ias for the year ending dlst illarch, 1893 ; 
so the t'l’iijcipal features and returns are in tin st cases 
to that peiiod. 

The couuiry is hardly suitable for an extended railway 
svstem. It is Mileanic and hilly, the centre l»eiiig occupied 
by ridges whose t'eaks attain liciglits of from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet and whose spurs extend to the coast. The 
celebrated mountain of Fuji, an extinct, or dormant volcano, 
is a cone of 12,305 feet high, in an almost isolated posi- 
tion near the coast. Kivers are numorou.s but not of 
great length. They are generally subject to violent floods. 
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either in early Summer from the melting of snow on the 
mountains, or in Autumn from general heavy rains. In 
many places the beds of the rivers are above the level 
of the surrounding country, and the breaking of the banks 
in flood-time occasions great destruction of property and 
ruin of agricultural land by deposit of sand and gravel. 

The climate varies as regards the Winter, only slight 
falls of snow occurring south of the central mountains, 
while on the north-west a fall of eight feet may' nut bo 
considered uncommon, and every year some trains are 
not run, and others are delayed through tJie efl’ect of snow, 
besides a large sum is expended yearly in keeping the lines 
clear as long as possible. In all districts the t'^mumer 
is hot. 

Although the evident advantages of constructing 
railways in Japan had been, it is said, conceived liy ihe 
then Government in ihe latter days ut the Toliugawa 
Kegime, there is, however, no record existent in proof 
of this allegation. 

After the resloratio'u the iiuesf.ou of the lieces.-'ity 
ot the speedy introduction of railwias occupied tile 
attention ot the Almister.-, of State, it vas not until the 
j'ear 1869 that the proposal was ajipioved ot liy the 
Emperor, and His ilajesty ordered a plan to lie laid out 
fur carrying out the scheme. Railway.-, met, however, 
with such strenuous opposition from the large piuty which 
always endeavoured to impede auy progress towards 
Western civilization, as xvell as with other difticultics wiucli 
retarded the introduction of railways into Ifiiglaiid. and 
other countries, that it was only in the year 1870, that, 
thanks mainly' to the persistent and enlightened efl’orts 
of Air. (now Count) Ito, at that time Assistant Vice- 
Alinister, and of Air. (now' Count) Okuma, theu Vice- 
Alimster of the Home and Finance Departments, that' this 
great step tow'ards the opening up and development of 
the country was eventually started. 
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It was decided to make a trunk line from Tokyo to 
Kyoto, the new and old capitals of the Empire, by the 
Nakasendo route, and thence to Osaka and Kobe, with 
branches to Yokohama and Tsnriiga, and to complete the 
whole in from three to five years. 

The work on the line between Tokj'o and Y’okohama 
was begun in April 1870, and that between Kobe, and 
Osaka in Xovember of the same year. 

In the words of congratulation addres.sed to Messrs, 
(now Counts') Ito, Okuma, and Sangi, on the occasion 
of the opening of the line between Tokyo and Yokohama 
in September, 1872, His Majesty said ; — IVe express 
our great satisfaction for the undeviating obedience to our 
will for the introduction of railways, and tlie overcoming 
of all opposition and ditliculties, and the consequent 
completion of the work we witness to-day.” These words 
may convey some idea of the times in which this work 
was carried out. 

The section between Osaka and Kyoto was commenced 
in December, 1873, and completed in February, 1877, 
when His Majesty opened the line between Kyoto and 
Kobe. As the times did not seem in favour of further 
extension, several years weie spent in simply maintaining 
the 40 or 50 miles of open lines, and while tlio railways 
were thus cireumstaiiced disturbances occurred at Saga 
and Hagi, followed bv the Formosan Expedition, and 
the Satsuma Rebellion. During this interval the Govern- 
ment being fully occupied in dealing with these momentous 
matters, were not able to give attention to railways. As 
for the people, they were yet not in a position to form an 
opinion as to their advantage or otherwise, so to wait 
anxiously was the only thing the railway authorities 
could do. 

In April, 1878, the Government decided upon the 
extension of the line from Kyoto to Otsii, and when this 
was about completed it sanctioned the proposal for the 
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construction of the Tsuruga line in October, 1879. In 
April, 1882, the Government appro veil the scheme of 
e.xtending the Tsuriiga line from Xagahama to Sekigahara, 
upon the completion of which, it further sanctioned in 
August, 1883, another extension from the latter toxn to 
Ogaki. 

From this it ma}' be noted that the revival of railway 
extension began in 1878, Imt bj' no means to any active 
extent, as may he judged by the fact that some 5 or 6 
years were spent in making less than 50 miles of 
raihvay. 

At the close of 1883 the construction of the Xakasendo 
Piailway ivas decided on, and the following remarks upon 
the Trunk Line between Tokyo and Kyoto being altered 
from the Xakaseudo to the Tokaido may be of interest. 

In 1870, when the construction of railway lines was 
first contemplated by tlie Government and a general 2 'lan of 
the future railway system was decided on, it was determined 
that a trunk line should run between Tokyo and Kyoto 
by the Xakaseiido ; but considering the requirements of 
the times and discriniiiiatiug as to tlie proper order of 
carrying out the W'ork, it was resolved first to commence 
operations on the Tokyo-Yokohania, and K0he-< )saka 
Sections, the latter being subsequently extended as far as 
Kyoto and afterwards to Otsu. Later on a line was laid 
between Tsuruga and Ogaki. At this time it had been 
jiroposed to run the trunk line hetAveen the two capitals 
along the Xakasendo, and in August, 1883, it was decided 
that the line should be constructed along this route. 
About the close of the same year, the Bonds for the 
Xakasendo Railway Line were jdaced on the market. 
Xext year, Avork Avas commenced, on the one hand, 
betAvecu Ogaki and Xagoya, and, on the other, betAveen 
Takasaki and I’okogaAva. But in order to reach the 
middle sections of the Xakasendo, the ditliciilt 2 iass of 
Usui had to he cut through in the east, Avhile in the 
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west the large rivers of Il)i, Xagara, and Kiso had to 
be spanned, and great diffierdties were met in transporting 
necessary materials, ajiprehending therefore much waste 
of time in procuring those materials, it was found neces- 
sary, for the pnr 2 )o&e of facilitating transjiortation to 
construct in the west a line from the port of Xaoetsu to 
Uoda in the Province of Shinauo, and in the east one 
from Taketoyo to Nayoga in the Province of Owari. 
Not only was the laying of these lines a necessary steii 
for the carr 3 'ing on of work in the middle portion of the 
Nakasendo, but thej' weie in themselves valuable for the 
purpose of facilitating trade in the resi)ective localities, 
Accordingh- the proposal for the building of these lines 
was submitted to the Government, and an order for the 
construction of the Naoetsu line was obtained in March, 
lb8o, while sanction for the Taketoj'o line was obtained 
in Juno the same year. These lines were at once com- 
menced. In the course of the following A'ear, when a 
working survev of the middle portions of the Nakasendo 
had been completed, and the general idan of the route 
considered, it was discovered not only that there 
wore serious obstacles requiring an enormous expenditure 
of money, but that the speed of the trains would have 
to be reduced so iiiuch as to groatlj' enhance the work- 
ing exj)enses, and that cOu.se<itieuth- the line when con- 
structed would not fulfil the jiractical [niiqioses of iv 
railroad. It was, therefore, concluded that it would be 
better to run the line along the TGluiido, thus connecting 
the TOlyyO-Yokoliuma line with the Nagoj'a line. 
The matter ivas fiillj’ rejiorted to the Government, and 
in Julv of the same year instructions were received to 
the etfect that operations on the central portions of the 
Nakasendo road should be discontinued, and that a line 
should be constructed along the Tokaido. Work on the 
new line was commenced in the end of the same year, 
1886. In January, 1888, instructions were also issued- 
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for the construction of a line connecting Otsu with 
Nagahiiiiia along the eastern shore of Lake Biwa, and 
operations on that line also were at once begun. 

According to calculations made at the time wdien 
the construction of the Xakasendo trunk line w as decid- 
ed upon, the distance hetiveen Takasaki and Ogaki 
was estimated at 220 miles, the cost being set down at 
Yen 20,000,000. The total amount to be actually trans- 
mitted to this Department after the issue of the Xaka- 
sendo liOan was fixed at Yen 18,220,000, which was 
the --um to he realized by the issue of the loan. From 
this amount Y'eu 458,000 was to he set aside as an auxiliary 
fund for the construction of the line between Tsuruga 
and Ogaki, Consequently the amount that remained for 
employment on the Tokaido line between Y'okuhama and 
Ogaki I including the Taketoyo line) and on the Takasaki- 
Xaoetsu line, was represented by about Yen 17,760,000. 
The length of lines that has been laid with this amount 
of money is 868 miles in all. Comparing this length 
with the 220 miles of the Xakasendo, an increased 
mileage of 00 per cent is arrived at. Comparing the 
actual cost with the original estimated sum of Yen 20,000- 
000, we find a decrease of nearly 18 per cent. 

It to this wm add the 48 miles of the Kobo line 
(which runs along the eastern shore of Lake Biwa), the 
total distance of lines constructed reaches 416 miles, 
which is an increase of 05 per cent over the originally 
projected distance of 220 miles. The total cost w'ill he 
represented by about Yen 18,000,000 a decrease of 10 xicr 
cent as compared with the estimated cost, YYu 20,000,000. 

Besides the lines thus far alluded to, there remains 
the Yokosuka line, with a total length of 11 miles. Ad- 
ding its length to the above mentioned figures, we get a 
total of 427 miles. The cost of this line was Yen 450,000, 
which when added to the above mentioned amount of 
Yen 18,000,000, raises the total to Yen 18,500,000. 
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From the year 1884 a turn took place and a period 
of activity set in. Several hundred miles were constructed 
within three or four years, and the final consummation 
of the programme originally laid down was accomplished 
in the year 1890, tlie trunk line, together with all the 
branches, amounting then to the total length of 540 miles. 
That 20 3 -ears were spent in completing this work does 
not indicate great speed in construction, but it will proba- 
bl}- be Seen that this tardiness was in couse(|ueuce of the 
times, and that it was unavoidable. 

In a word, the three years from 1870 to 1878 were 
a period of activity. The Tukyo-Yokohama Section was 
begun in April, 1870, and completed September, 1S72 ; a 
distance of 18 miles. The Kobe-Osaka Section was com- 
menced ill Xoyember, lH70 ; the extension to Kyoto was 
taken in hand in December, 1878, and it was opened in 
February, 1877, by the F.mperor ; a distance of 17 miles 
and a further extension to < )tsii was completed Se}>tember, 
1879, making tliis line 58 miles. From 1874 to 1877 
was one of extreme dullness, ending tiualh' in a complete 
stand still. In 1879 affairs became a little improxed. The 
construction of the 'Tsuruga-Ogaki Section was begun in 
May, 1880, and completed in Jul}', 1884, a distance of 
49 miles. In 1884 the sudden change set in fayouriiig 
activity and speedy progress, and this has continued, 
although since 1890 the Goyermnent Kailwa 3 S have not 
increased in mileage. The Takasaki-Xaoetsu Section 
(Usui-toge excepted) was commenced in October, 1884, and 
comi)leted in December, 1888, a distance of 110 miles. 
The Yh)kohauia-0gaki Section of 258 miles was constructed 
between August, 1885, and April, 1889 ; Ofnna-Yokosuka 
Section of 10 miles, commenced in January, 1888, and 
completed July, 1889. The Otsu-Xagahama Section of 48 
miles, commenced in February, 1888, completed July, 1889. 
And the last Section of the Goyermnent Lines, connecting 
Karuizawa Station with Yokogawa Station over the Usui- 
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toge on the Abt Railway System, was begun in March, 
1891 and opened to the public April 1st, 1893, having a 
distance of 7 mile.s. Total length of opeu lines being 
558 miles. 

This completes an outline of the Government Railways, 
and now the Private Railwav's must be considered. 

A short mineral railway Avas constructed in Iwate Ken 
to supply fuel and iron-ore to the puddling furnaces, built 
at Kama-ishi. The line Avas made in 1879, and the gauge, 
2 feet 9 inches, laid for the most part Avith flat footed rails 
Aveighiug 35 lbs. to the yard, spiked to cross-sleepers, and 
AA’ith ii>hed joints. The gradients are heaA-y, the ruling 
gradient being an incline of 1 in 31 for tAVo miles, on Avhich 
are curves of five chains 1330 feet) radius. The three 
engines Avere manufactured by Messrs. Sharp, Stewart & 
Co. in England, and arc four-Avheeled coupled saddle 
tank engines, having a Avhecl-baso of 5 ft. 9 inches ; the 
diaiiieti'i- of the Avheols 2 ft. 6 inches ; the cylinders 1 ft. 
C inches stroke, and 1 ft. diameter, and having a Avorking 
pressure of 150 lbs. to the scpiare inch. The weight of 
each engine fully loaded Avith coal and Avater is 18 tons 15 
CAvt. As the Avorking ol the mines proved a failure, it was 
disceiitiiiued, and the rail-- and engines are now used on 
the Hankai Railway (O-aka to Sakaij. The Hokkaido 
Raihvay runs from Temaya (Otaru) to Sapporo and Poroiiai. 

A fcAV years liack, the GoA ernment being a\ illing to 
sell the coal mines in the Poronai District of the Hokkaido, 
also the raihvay, a companv’ Avas formed and bought from 
the GoA’crnrmnt the mines and raihv.iy. and it is noAV 
kuoun as the Tanko HailwaA', and is one of the private 
lines having a mileage of 20-14 miles. 

o o i 

There is another private line in the Hokkaido, Avhich 
was cen-tructed to cariw sul[ihur from the lulls to the 
river, c.dled the Ktishiro RailAvav Company. It Avas 
opened for earrying passengers on the 1st S. jiteuiher, 
1892. 
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The first charter to a private conipam' wa.s issued 
in November, 1881 (11th month of the lltli year of iloiji), 
and it was called the Nijipon Eailwa}’ Compauv, and in 
accordance with the conditions ay'reed upon, the Kuilway 
Bureau was entrusted with the work of construction. 
This accounts for the remark, “ a time of greater activitv,” 
though still, so far as Governiiieiit railways were concerned, 
the advance was slow. The Bailwav Bureau having con- 
structed the line to Jlayeha-shi and .Aomori, besides 
branches, the conditions agreed iijion in 1881 were 
finally cancelled, and the Nippon Bailwa}' Companj' took 
over the whole control of tlie management, and of furtlier 
extensions, also such officials who although working for 
the Conijiaiiy were on the IjooIis of the Bailway Bureau, 
had either to resign, or return to the Government 
Bailways. This change took place on the 1st .April, 
1892. 

In connection with this first Baihvay Charter, it is 
well to note a circumstance' concerning which there ap- 
pears to be some misapprehension. It may be generally 
supposed tliat the roads of the .Japan Railway Company 
were surveyed and built b 3 ’ the Companv itself, whereas 
the truth is that up to the moment when those lines were 
readt' Mr traffic, the Coinpaiiv had nothing to do with 
them h.'Vond furnishing funds. The whole work was carried 
out lu- the Railwae' Bureau. The position of the .Japan 
Railway Couipauj’ was indeed a veiy happv one. It 
received from the Government the right to construct and 
own I'.iilwavs in certain jiopnhms districts : it received also 
a guarantee of 8 per cent, upon all its snhscrihed capital: 
and tiii.dh'. the whole tronhle and responsibilitv of sur- 
veying and coustructmg the lines was a'sumed liv the 
Eaihvav Bureau, the Compauv stepping in and undertaking 
the iiiaiiagoiiieiit when evervflung W'as coinideted. The davs 
are past wIkii a.-sociations of capitalists i-an hope to oiitain 
such j'livdeges. Tile .fapaii Railway’ Company was, iii 
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a sense, the pioneer of private railway enterprise in this 
country, and it reaped a reward that looks large by the 
light of existing conditions. 

The charter of the Nippon Railway Company is for 
99 years ; although the guarantee of 8 per cent on the 
capital by the Government is for 15 years only. 

The charter of the Hankyo Railway Company is for 
50 years ; of the lyo Railway Company for 17 years ; of 
the Ryomo Railway Company for 20 j'ears ; of the Mito 
Railway Compaii}- for 20 years. 

As might be expected after the generous terms 
granted by the Government to the Nippon Railway 
Company the spirit of railway enterprise grew quickly 
with the people, and public opinion was soon in favour 
of the promotion of railways by private companies, and 
companies sprang into existence throughout the country. 
It may be said that by 1887 of the spirit of railway 
enterprise had become almost a mania; 17 projects had 
by this time received sanction in accordance with the 
Govermneut regulations ; those that had carried on surveys 
on teuqiorary license, and those that were surveying proposed 
routes amounted in 1887 to 17 companies with a mileage 
of about 1,375 miles, and a proposed capital of nearly 
50,000,000 yen. By the end of March, 1893, the mileage 
of private railway companies then in operation was 
1,319 miles, 3(3 chains ; mileage of Private Railways 
either under construction, or, tor which surveys have 
been made and charters have been granted, and hence 
possessing the right of construction, was 611 miles, 6 chains, 
making a grand total of 1,930 miles, 42 chains. 

The mileage of all the Railways in operation on the 
31st Atarch, 1893 was 1,877 miles, 5 chains ; of -which 
1,319 miles 36 chains belonged to Private Railwai’s, and 
557 miles 49 chains to the Government. 

The advantageous terms granted to the Nippon Rail- 
W'ay Company were not granted to the other Companies ; 
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although iu other Avays help was given, in .some cases 
a certain sum of money for every mile of line opened, 
besides receiving official support. 

It may not be out of place to make some remarks in 
reference to a feiv points of importance before we conclude. 
These appl}' more or less to both the Private Railway 
Companies, and to the Government Railway. 

In the construction of railways a very large amount 
of capital is reipiired, and many difficulties must be 
contended with. Even after a line has been completed 
the Avork of carr3-ing it on is no easA’ one. It is therefore 
iiuperativeh' neeessnrv that projectors of raihvays should 
malic themselves acquainted at the outset Avith the nature of 
the operations Avhich will be called for, should properly' 
understand the obstacles Avith Avhich they liave to con- 
tend ; and satisfy themselves as to the amount of the 
proceeds likely to result. As a matter of fact, lioAvover, 
most of tliose aaIio initiate raihvav enterprises iu this 
country seem to think that they have made an ample 
estimate of the cost of construction Avhen they reckon 
Avith an expenditure of thirty to forty thousand Yen 
per mile, Avithout taking into account the nature of the 
locality through AAliich their railw'a}- is to run ; that they 
sufficieiitfy provide for the cost of carrying on their road 
if they set apart half of their income for the purpose, 
no matter hoAv much or hoAV little that income may be ; 
and that industrial and other advantages must at once 
folloAV upon the opening of a line. And not onh’ is this 
so, hut there are many persons Avho in starting raihvay 
companie.s are actuated solefy by the desire to make 
protits, by speculating in the stock of such companies, 
t is true that these evds are not confined to raihvaj’ 
companies ; other enterprises are beyond doubt equally 
liable to them. But just as the amount of capital in- 
vested in raihvay undertakings is much larger than that 
Avhich is usually employed in other industries, so the 

Vol. xxii 10 
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extent of the injury will be greater. With on the one 
hand people who are ready to invest their money blindly, 
and on the other those who use the occasion for their 
own speculative purposes, it seems unavoidable that there 
should be one or two severe failures, the result of which 
it is to be feared will be the infliction of a serious shock 
to public confidence in railways as an investment. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat here, that in under- 
taliing the construction of a railway line, the object should 
not be confined to the direct profits that can be obtained 
from the capital invested in the enterprise, but attention 
should also be paid to the benefits indirectly accruing 
from the attendant development of industries and 
manufactures. The first point, however, that ought to 
engage the attention of railway projectors, is whether there 
is or is not a prospect of realizing a proper amount of 
profit against the capital invested. But it is to lip regretted 
that, among the railway promoter.s of the present day, there 
are some who, discarding the prime requisite just mentioned, 
do not take the trouble to thoroughly and deliberately 
calculate the probable rate of profit. Such persons make 
a fatal mistake in estimating the advantages or disadvantages 
of a railway. They are perhaps merely the dupes of 
speculators who cobiierate with them, and whose olject 
is to turn such enterpri.se into a means of making money 
by other means than the operating of the line or lines 
projected. First, there are capitalists whose sole object 
is to gain money by speculating in the sale and purchase 
of shares. These people, though their names may appear on 
the list ot the projectors of a railway, are often quite ignorant 
of the position and direction of the line. Xor do they in 
the slightest degree concern themselves with any' ij^uestions 
as to the difliculty or otherwise of the works to lie under- 
taken or with the future prospects of tin scheme. They 
are only anxious to obtain permission for t'le establishment 
of their company, so that they may' be able o secure profits 
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by their speculative operations. Secondlj', there are wealthy 
local people who are popularly called “ enthusiasts for 
railwa3’s ” (Tetsudo Nesshin Ka). These persons are wont 
to say : — “ In our localitj- there is not as vet a line of 
railvvav ; this makes us ashamed before the people of other 
districts.” — Such being the raison il'etre of their railwaj' 
schemes, thej’ do not care about the direct profits of 
their lines, and their imagination is engrossed with the 
hopes of the vast indirect benefits that may be conferred 
on their districts I)}’ railway construction. Thirdh', there 
is a class of men who are onlj- desirous of becoming 
officers of a railway company, for the purpose either 
of displaying their ability, or, of oldaining a means of 
livelihood. Such people trouble themselves little about 
the permanent prosperity of the company, their end 
being attained if it only conies into e.xistence. Men of this 
class are not qualified to make serious enquiries as to 
the advantage or disadiantage of any specified line of 
railwaj'. A projector who niav fall under any of these 
categories is only worthy of condemnation. Among the 
numerous railway promoters of the present day, it is 
impossible to deli}' that there are many answering one or 
other of the above descriptions. Kailwaj- projectors ought, 
therefore, to be on the alert, and to keep clear of such 
men. These things are noted liere, not for the sake of 
discussion, but to show what precautions are necessary’ 
in raihvav’ enterprise. 

Ill railwaj" business, it is scarcel}’ necessarj' to sav, 
it is more profitable to extend the lines of a largo 
company with a large capital, than to establish small 
companies working sliort lines with a scanty capital. A 
company working a line, however short, so long as it 
maintains a separate existence. iiiiii.t pmssess all the ordiiiaiy 
necessaiy equipiiieiit'i, such, for iustaiice, as a staff of officers 
for the iiiauageiiient of its ati'airs. Moreover, the number 
of passengers and the qiiaiititj’ of goods passing on a 
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raihvav line (lifter very much in different seasons, and 
consequently, when the iiecessarj' arrangements are made 
on a short line to meet the demands of the busiest season, 
a portion of the capital must he left entirely unemploved 
in ordinary seasons. Further, such a company- is obliged 
to maintain a workshop for repiairiiig vehicles, plant, tools^ 
etc., etc. Thus a company has no facility to meet the 
increased demand at one pait of the line by unemployed 
materials elsewhere, and it is easy to see that it will be 
unable to carry on business, unless by employing an amount 
of capital altogether out of proportion to the length of 
it' line. When, on the other hand, a line which is already 
long is e.vtended still further, or when a branch line is 
added to it, not only is profit obtained on the extended 
portion of the line or on the branch line, but the profit 
on the main line must also he more or les' augmented. 
When, however, the extended portion or the branch line 
is put under independent management, it is necessary 
to maintain a very complicated system of accounts, so 
as to draw a distinction between the respective profits 
on tile main line and on the extended portion, or 
branch line. Thus tlie company Avorking the uew section 
on the branch line will only be able to si'ciire the profits 
made on the line under its (iivn management. The position 
is like that indicated in the proverb which says, “the 
dog works hard while the falcon picks the game. " When 
a limited number of raihvav companies alone are to be 
permitted to increase their capital and extend their lines, 
it is usually asserted lij- way of idijectiou that such a 
step will lead to all the evils of monopol}'. But a railway 
is in its very nature a kind of monopoly', and the extent 
of its line makes no dift'ereiice. What is objectionable 
about a monopoly in railways, is no doubt the circumstance 
that there is danger of freights and fares being raised. 
But the experience of Europe and America proves such 
an apprehension to he groundless. Comparing the state 
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of things in former times, when there were in those 
countries countless numbers of railway companies owning 
each only a few miles of line, and the state of things 
at the present time when the smaller companies have 

been one after another absorbed by the larger corporations 
possessing more capital and working longer lines, and 
when a single company manages and works lines of 
several thousand miles in length, it is observed that the 
rate of charges has been by degrees greatly lowered 

simultaneously with the amalgamation of the lines. This 
experience was not bought cheaply, tor by the amalgama- 
tion of lines in the West, the poorer and the weaker 

were, so to speak, playthings in the hands of the richer 
and stronger and a great deal of distress was caused 

to the former. In practise it may be difficult to fix the 
number of companies and the length of lines that can be 
maintained under separate management, for no standard 
capable of practical application is possible in these respects. 
The only possible way, therefore, of applying a check for 
the present, is to consider the topographical conditions 
and the general nature of the line proposed. At all events, 
the establishment of a great number of companies and the 
construction of mde])eiident short lines are any tiling but 
desirable, and this point ought to engage the attention 
of every person who has the Railway interest of this 
country at hcait. 

The Government has formed a Railwaj' Committee 
of tweuty-oue members. These members represent the 
diiiereiit departments of the Government, and special 
members represent other interests. When the com- 
mittee is sitting it meets at the Teishiusho (Department 
of Communications), and all applications, plans, etc., for 
an extension of the present railway system. Government, 
or Private ; or for a new charter for neiv railways, are 
considered by this committee, and reported on to the 
Government. 
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The standard gauge is 3 feet G inches ; and no doubt 
this decision was greatly influenced by the discussion 
at the time taking place in England and India on the 
relative advantages of building all future railways in 
India on the metre gauge. The arguments then adduced 
in favour of the building of all future railways in India 
on the metre gauge were, on the ground of economy, 
both in construction and workiuo • and the arguments in 
opposition to the introduction into that country of the 
break ot gauge, etc. Nevertheless the Indian Government 
determined to adopt the metre gauge, and on the 14th 
of January, 1873, at ivliich date o,576|^ miles of railway 
of the 5 feet 6 inches gauge were in existence, the 
first section of the Rajputana Malwa metre-gauge State 
Railway was opened. The present railways in India may 
be thus classified by gauges on tlic open lines on 81st 
March 1892, 10,103^ miles of 5 feet G inches gauge ; 
7,171f miles of metre gauge ; 2884 miles special 
gauge ; making 17,564 total mileage. This shows 
in 20 years that the Indian Railways increased 4,527J 
miles of 5 feet 6 inches gauge to 7, 171-j miles of metro 
gauge. 

The policy of making provisions for doubling the 
lines at dates admittedly before the traffic rendered the 
laying of a double line of way necessary was discussed 
in Japan during 1873 ; at the same time also the (piestion 
of the alteration of the gauge from 3 feet G inches, to 4 
feet 84 inches was fully considered. 


Note Those interested in this controversy should read Paper 
No. 2324 of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 12th March, 1889 : 
Indian Eaihvays ; The Broad and the Narrow Gauge Systems 
Contrasted. 
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By many it may be regretted that the change of 
policy in Kailway Construction discussed in 1873 was 
not adopted ; and that the embankments, cuttings, tunnels, 
culverts, and piers for the bridges (excepting only the 
girders ) for a double line were not constructed as it is manifest 
that thej’ can better, more economically, and more con- 
veniently, be arranged during the construction of the line 
than at any siibse<juent period ; and it is thought that 
this will go far to outweigh any loss of interest on 
unproductive capital which has thus been entailed. An 
argument in opposition, is economy, and .Japan not then 
being in a position to find the necessary capital. On this 
reasoning the policy of Japan and India is similar ; India, 
with over 7,000 miles of metre gauge, has hardly a mile 
laid with a double line ; and no preparation made for 
doubling the lines. 

If the alteration of the gauge from 3 feet G inches to 
4 feet 8-J- inches had been carried out in 1873, when 
there were not 40 miles of line laid, it would have been 
better ; but not having been then altered, it is too late 
now that there are over 2,000 miles of line hiid, and for 
people to talk seriously about an alteration of gauge at 
the present time is foolish, and at the same time only 
showing their ignorance of the question. 

If the expenditure required for altering the gauge 
was used in doubling the present line, it would then 

carry a larger traffic, and at a quicker speed, than a 

single line of the 4 feet 84 inches gauge, or even 
the 7 feet gauge, as is known to those who 

have travelled over a single line of the latter 

gauge. 

The question of speed is the strongest point in favour 
of the alteration of the gauge. Tlie following table of speeds 
wiU show the differences on the above gauges, and as 
these returns are quoted from good authorities they may 
be taken as fairly correct ; the Indian Railways being 
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in so many ways similar to the Japanese Kailways they 
are the best for comparision. 
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The speed on the 5 feet 0 iiie-hes and the 3 feet 
6 inches is not so very different. 

The Ctovernnient Trains between Tokyo and Kobe 
376 miles, 81 chains ; the Kwaisha line between Tokyo 
and Awoniori, 454 miles, GG chains. The Indian times 
from a return on Indian Kailways ; and the Enylish Rail- 
ways from a hook on English Railways. 

If 200 miles of the line between Tokyo and Kobe 
were doulded and proper discretion used in the parts 
doubled, there should be no reason why through trains 
should not make the run at a rate of 25 miles per 
hour between the two places and also allow for a stoppage 
once in each hour. 

Another point is the rolling stock not being as large as 
for the 4 feet 8^ inches gauge. There are engines running 
on this line weighing 45J tons on the banks ; and 36 
tons on the level. The large carriages weigh 15 
tons ; the small carriages between 5 and 7 tons. The 
goods wagons have a carrying capacity of 15 tons, although 
supposed to carry 10 and 7 tons ; these weights and 
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sizes are equal to the ordinary rolling stock of the ivider 
gauge ; the lines are able to carry all the traffic, and 
goods required ; and are capable of carrying much 
more, if the ix>lling stock is increased, and if the prin- 
cipal lines have a double track. The principle under- 
lying all questions of gauge is, that a machine is com- 
paratively speaking economical only when working at 
its full power. The best gauge for any particular railway 
is, therefore, merely a question of the amount and 
description of traffic that will probably come on the line, 
not on the cost of the construction, but on the cost of 
working, including the iuterest on the capital expended. 

The great earthquake which occurred on the 
morning of the 28th of October, 1891 has caused the 
railway engineers to consider the etlect of eartlupiakes 
when making their plans for bridges and other structures. 

The Tokyo-Kobe Uaihvay sutfered greatly from this 
tremendous earthquake, on the section between Hama- 
matsu and ilaibara (Hamamatsu 167 miles, o6 chains, 
and Maibara 284 miles 82 chains from Tokyo i. The 
railway embankments within this district sank at 45 
different places, and some of the greater de})ressious 
measured over 13 feet in depth. The ground was cracked 
at innumerable places, and the rails were shaken out 
of position to the extent of being forced at many places 
to assume a serpentine shape. 8ixty-tbree bridges, includ- 
ing the large bridge over the Kiso with nine spans of 
200 feet ; the Xagara with live spans of 200 feet and four 
spans of 100 feet, aud the Ibi with five spans of 200 
feet ; and the wing walls of 41 culverts were wrecked. 
The abutments of many of these bridges were split 
right through, and in some cases the piers were demolished 
and the superstructure overthrown into the rivers. The 
buildings at all the intervening stations suffered to a greater 
or less extent ; some were totally destroyed, others were 
left in inclining positions, aud none escaped scathless. 
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Indeed, the destruction Avrought by this earthquake parti- 
cularly betiveen Atsuta and Ogaki, was so appaling as 
to be indescribable. 

The traffic between Hamamatsu and Maibara hav- 
ing been brought, on this account, to a sudden 
standstill, no time ivas lost in making the necessary 
distribution of the staff, and the work of rendering 
the railway serviceable by repairing the damages, both to 
the road and the bridges, ivas vigorousl}' proceeded with. 
Eough buildings ivere put up to serve for the time being 
the purposes of those which Avere destroyed, and such 
portions of the line as had been sufficiently repaired to 
admit of the resumption of traffic Avere opened at short 
intervals as the works progressed. HoAVever, the speedy 
resumption of traffic over the portion of the line betAveen 
the Kiso and the Ibi rivers Avas not possible, for both of 
the important bridges spanning these Avide rivers, as Avell 
as other large bridges situated in the inten-al, had sustained 
damages Avhich precluded their expeditious restoration. 
Before the work of repairing or reconstruction proper 
coidd be taken in hand, the actual nature of tlie injuries 
sustained had to be ascertained by removing the 
enormous piles of brick forming the piers and abutments, 
and Avhile this preliminary Avork Avas going on, the Aveighty 
superstructures had to be kept in position by means of 
temporary supports. In the case of the Xagara river 
bridge, the cast iron piles upon Avhich the girders rested 
Avere demcdished, and their entire reconstruction AA^as- 
unavoidable. Brick piers OA'er AveU foundations of the 
same material AAere adopted to replace the broken piles. 
The positions of the piers had to be shifted, Avhich 
necessitated the provision of an additional span of 60 feet 
girder. 'When the erection of the ncAv piers Avas completed, 
the 200 feet girders, Avhich had been overthroAA'n into the 
riA'er had to be restored in position on them. It has 
been found that in carrying out reconstruction Avorks 
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of this kind, the difficulties to be surmounted amount to 
as much again as those usually met in the undertaking 
of new ivorks. However, taking the difierent works as 
a whole, they may be said to have been finished within 
the space of five months, that is the repairs of the earth- 
quake damages. The traffic on the section between the 
Kiso river and Gifu station was opened on the 12th March, 
1892, and the reconstruction of the Nagara river bridge 
which had been pushed forward with the utmost rapidity, 
was completed on the 30th of the same mouth. As the 
rebuilding of the Stations at Nagoya and Kiyosu was the 
only work remaining unfinished at that date, the resumption 
of through traffic between Tokyo and Kobe was commenced 
on the 16th of April. 

The Taketoyo and the Tsuruga lines likewise suffered 
from the efiVcts of the earthquake ; embankments crumbled 
down, and bridges, culverts, wing-walls, and the station 
and other buildings were injured more or less. The traffic 
on the Taketoyo line was suspended. The necessary 
repairs were conducted with all possible speed, and the 
line was in a condition to be reopened by the 21st of 
December. 

The principal works done may be summarized as 
follows : — Earthworks for the repairing of embankments, 
15,730 tsubo ; masonry for repairing stone walls, over 
1,000 tsubo; sods laid on embankments, 2,590 tsubo; 
temporary railway' lines laid, 28 chains, 30 links ; bridges 
of all sizes, the piers and abutments of which were 
reconstructed, 35 ; Wing-walls of bridges and culverts 
repaired, 207 ; Culverts reconstructed, 5 ; Buildings recon- 
structed or repaired, 34 ; w'ith the aggregate area of 
2,262 tsubo. The expenditures on account of repair- 
ing the damage to railway property caused by this 
great earthquake represents the large sum of Yen 


XoiE : — A tsubo is 6 feet cube, =8 cubic yards ; or 6 feet square. 
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172,016 ; from which inference may be made of the ex- 
tensiveness of the damage wrought. To this must be 
added the loss of revenue caused by the through traffic 
being suspended during five months. 

It was on October 2Sth, 1891, at 6h., 37', 11" in the 
morning when the first shock of the great earthquake 
was experienced, that being far and away worse than 
any of the many which succeeded it. It brought down 
the heavy tiled roofs and stone laden thatches, and in 
a moment l)uried thousands of living people beneath 
them, and then fires broke out amongst the ruius. 
Nagoya, Kasamatsu, Gifu, Ogaki, and other towns near 
to the railway, suffered severely, a train having only 
a few minutes previously crossed the Nagara bridge and 
at the time of the earthquake was at Gifu station. 'The 
statistical account of damage in the six provinces through 
which the railway runs and coming under the five Pre- 


lectures 

follows :■ 

of Gifu, 

Aichi, 

Fukui, IMiye, and 

Shiga 

J is tis 

I'roviiiGcs 

\Vg« iid- 
ed. 

Killed. 

lUlildiugs 1 
entirely , 
destroyed. 

Buildings 

1 halt 

destroyed. 

Bui-ut. 

Shatter- 
ed and 
Burnt. 

Miuo 

.. 12,311 

1,889 

111,616 j 

30,991 

219 

5,931 

Owari ... 

.. 1,877 

2,357 

80,815 ’ 

13,815 

196 


llikawa . 

19 

13 

1,020 

1,161 

i 


Echizen 

98 

12 

1,080 1 

1,188 


... 

Omi 

17, 

6 

153 i 

366 



Miye .... 

lli 

2 

233 j 

i 

i 

439 

••• 


Total. 

, 1 

,.'l7,393j 

t 1 

7,279 

197,917 1 

1 1 

78.296 

115 

5,931 
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The principal casualties in connection with the Traffic 
are clue to floods ; and j'early through communication is 
stopped for a time on most of the railways, the Sanyo 
Kailway has been the most unfortunate, then the Karuisawa 
Xaoetsu Line, the Nijipon Railway, and the Tokaido 
Railway. Allowing for tlie nature of the country, and the 
heavy rain storms, if the engineers had used more 
care in considering the effect of floods in the district 
through which the railway was to run and then provided 
ample room for the flood water to pass through the 
culverts and bridges, the annoyance to passengers and the 
expense to the railway companies would have been much 
loss. 

The railway fund granted by the Government from 
the first establishment of railways (March, 1870) up to 
the close of March, 1893, amounted to yen 37, -363, 836. 
The total length of open lines, miles 331. The avei'age 
cost per mile, yen 60,667. This does not include the Usui 
Mountain Railway, as it was not in operation. The cost 
of this line is about yen 2,000,000, the distance 7 miles, 
so the average cost per mile is yon 285,711. 

The following statement shows the area, population, 
and coast line, of the four islands which have railways. 


1 


Division. Circumference Area, ; Pupulation. 1 ^®,^ 

I I I Ki. 


Houshiu ...2,175.46 ri. ll,571.12sq.ri. 
Shikoku ... 675.81 “ 1,180.67 “ “ 
Kyushiu . . 1,816.86 “ , 2,617.51 “ “ 

j 

Yezo 628.31 5,061.90 “ “ 

Total of 7,029.11 ri. 21,791.39sq.ri.| 
Japan.; | 


80,713.265 2,108 


2,879.260, 2,410 
5,755.958, 2,199 


293.161 


48 


10,453.161 


1,632 


Note. — 1 ri-r-’2.44 English >Jiles 
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Viscount Enoye Masaru has filled the position of 
Director of Eailways, besides other offices, from the 
commencement of Railways until March, 1893, when he 
resigned. Great credit is due to him from his country for 
the present Railway System ; and this respect was shown 
by the presents he received after his resignation was 
accepted by the Government — from the Emperor, the 
different private raihvays, and the employes. A man of 
strong will, and self-confidence, he had the respect of his 
own people, as well as that of his foreign staff, which 
once was large although at the present time the very few 
remaining act only as advisers. 

The administration of Railways is of great importance. 
The English System may be quoted as a good example, 
and those who study the Japanese System will see where 
the differences come in. 

The English System is carried out by the Board of 
Directors; each director must have a qualification of liolding 
ordinary stock. The executive management of tlie line 
is carried on liy a General Manager, a Goods Manager, 
and a Superintendent of the line, who deals with all things 
pertaining to the movement of the traffic and trains. The 
Chief Engineer is over the maintenance of the road, 
the buildings, and the different stations and goods yards. 
The Locomotive Superintendent has charge of all the 
locomotives, the work shops for building and repair- 
ing the rolling stock, and all mechanical appliances, 
such as stationary engines, and the cranes in the 
goods-sheds, etc., etc. 

The Staff is chosen with special reference to their 
suitability for the duties they are called upon to perform, 
care being taken that every man entrusted with a responsible 
duty is thoroughly trained for its performance and com- 
petent ; every man has his duties thoroughl}- defined and 
knows what is required of him. It is not enough that 
every man should be fit for his duties and trained for 
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their performance, but he innst actually perform them. 
The railway service is preeminently one requiring for its 
efficient conduct a high degree of smartness, alacrity, energy, 
and zeal. Choose subordinates carefully and well, and 
let them be men thoroughlj' to be relied on. Then trust 
them to carry out detail, thereby allowing them certain 
authoritj' of action. 

For the maintenance of a sound and good permanent 
way a perfect system of drainage is necessary, taking parti- 
cular care to obtain a uniformly s<did and level lied for each 
sleeper, so that it ma}’ take precisely its proper share of 
the weight of the passing train ; where facing points are 
necessary, so arrange that the engines and carriages run 
over without throwing the passengers from their seats. If 
it be asked what is the steepest gradient a railway should 
have, the answer is “ The best that can be obtained under 
all the circumstances ; or, in other words, the nearest to 
a dead level.” There are cases in which the physical 
conditions of a country will only permit of a railway 
being constructed with sharp curves and steep gradients 
except at practically prohibitive cost ; it is nevertheless 
a fact that the less the deviation from a straight line and 
moderate gradients, the greater is the safety and economy 
of working and in constructing a main line of railway. It 
is frequently worth while to incur heavy outlay at 
the outset rather than handicap the undert.ikiug with 
difficulties of working. In practise it is usuallv found 
that sharp and frequent curves are associated with steep 
gradients, and, upon railways which have to be con- 
structed in this manner, the trains must necessarily he 
lighter, and the average speed must he considerably less 
than where the conditions are more favourable. Such 
lines are, therefore, in piaqjortion to the traffic carried 
over them, moie expensive to work and maintain, and 
either lighter trains are run or heavier loeomotives 
required. 
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Sharp and reverse curves add to the train resistance 
and increase the risks attending a high rate of speed, 
and the}’ also largely contrihiite to the fatigue experienced 
by a passenger after a long railway journey. To maintain 
the permanent way of a railway in jierfect working order, 
a very careful and complete sj’stem of organisation becomes 
necessary. 

The Locomotive Superintendent has complete charge 
of arranging the disposal and running of the locomotives, 
the full control of working the shops, and under him is 
a Kunning Superintendent and a Shop Manager. The 
Superintendent makes the plans for building the shops, 
and at the same time has a properly prepared design 
for any enlargement, taking into consideration extent of 
ground at his disposal. A well arranged locomotive 
yard, well drained, with good shops, suited to work with 
economy, and all the engines and shops in a clean state : 
these remarks do not properly apply to the Japanese 
management. 

On the 81st March, 1898, the Government Kailway 
had open to the public 557 miles, 49 chains. The Private 
Kailways 1,819 miles, 86 chains. Added together it makes 
a mileage of 1,877 miles 5 chains of line in operation. 

Table of mileages of all the Railways in operation the 
31st March, 1893. 

Government Railways. 



M. CH. 

Shimbashi-Kobe Section 

376.31 

Ofuna-Yokosuka Section 

10.03 

( )bu-Taketoyo Section 

. 12.01 

Maibara-Kanegasaki Section 

31.01 

Takasaki-Xaoetsii Section 

117.10 

Baba Otsu Section t 

1.23 

Fukatani Xagahama + 

9.60 


557.49 
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XiPPON Railavay. 


Ueuo-Aomori Section 

...454.66 


ShinagiTwa-Akabane Section 

... 12.76 


tlmiya-Maebashi Section 

... 51.14 


Utsunomiya-Xikko Section 

... 25.00 


Iwakiri-Sliiogama Section 

... 4.23 


Ueno Akihanohara Section f 

... 1.15 


Oyania-iMito Section 

... 41.45 


Mito-Xakagawa Section 1 

.62 

591.61 

Kobu Railway. 

ShinjikiT to Hachioji 

. . . 

22.77 

Ryomo Railway. 

Oyania to I\[aebashi 


52.17 

Sanyo R.ailway. 

Kobe-Mihara Section 

... 143.40 


HyOyo-Wadanomisaki Section t 

... 1.64 

145.24 

Kyushu Railway. 

Moji to Kumamoto 

... 121.81 


Tosn to Saga 

... 15.30 

186.61 

Kaxsei Railway. 

Kusatsu-Yokkaichi Section 

... 49.25 


Kameyama-Tsu Section 

... 9.60 

59.05 



Osaka Railway. 

Osaka-Takada Section 

... 23.11 


Oji-Xara Section 

... 9.44 

32.55 

Hankai Railw.ay. 

Osaka to Sakai 

... 

6.13 

Chikuiio Railw.ay. 

Wakamatsii-Kaneda Section 

... 21.64 


Xokata-Otake Section 

... 8.69 



25.53 


t These lines aie used for Goods Tiaffic exclusively. 

Vol. xxil.-II 
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Iyo Railway. 

:Satogawa to Takahama Section 5.66 

Sanuki Railway. 

Marugame to Kotohira Section 10.15 


Hokkaido Railway. 


Temiya-Poronai Section 

56.02 

Horonaifuto-Ikushunbetsu Section 

4.39 

Muroran-Utashinai Section 

114.39 

Sunagawa-Sorachifuto Section ... 

2.68 

Oiwake-Yubari Section 

26.49 

Sanbashi-Temiya Section f 

34 


204.71 

Kushiro Railway. 

•Shibecha to Atosanobori 25.78 

Total 1,879.05 

Table of mileage of Government and Private Railways 

•either under construction, or for whicli surveys have been 

made, i.f. of the lines projected by companies for which 
they had been granted charters and hence possessing tht* 
right of construction on 31st March, 1893. 


Government Railways. 



M. CH. 

M. CH. 

Tsurnga-Toyama 

123.60 


Fukushima-Aomori 

298.20 

422.00 

Kobu Railway : 

M. CH. 

il. CH. 

Shinjiku to Misakicho 

4.20 


Sanyo Railway : 

Mihara to Shimonoseki 

157.13 



t These lines are used for Goods Traffic exclusively. 
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Kyushiu Railway : 

Kokura to Gyohashi 

Kumamoto to Yashiro and Misumi }- 
Saga to Nagasaki and Sasebo ... J 

Kwansei Railway : 

Yokkaichi to Kuwana 

Osaka Railway : 

ilinato machi M’meda (Osaka) ] 

Takala to Sakurai ) 

lyo Railway : 

Sotogawa to Hiraigawara 

Chikuho Railway : 

Kauda to Ikari | 

Kotaketo lizuka \ 

Koshin Railway : 

Goteml)a to Matsuiiioto 

Sobu Railway : 

Houjo to Sakura 

Sangu Railway ; 

Tsu to Kainata 

Hoshii Railway : 

Gyohaslii to Yokkaichi ) 

Gyohashi to Kashun Ikari ) 

Settsu Railway : 

Amagasaki to Itami ) 

Ikeda to Iknse ^ 


.. 134.40 


8.15 


10.23 


4.34 


8.02 


186.00 


81.00 


22.40 


43.G.5 


14.34 
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Kiiwagoe Eailway : 

Kawagoye to Kokiibuiiji 18.20 

t'lne Railway : 

Ome to Tachikawa 111. 07 

^Nippon Railway : 

Shiriuchi to Minato 5.13 

611.06 


Total 1,033 06 

These lines are shown upon the accompanying Map ; 
together with the lines surveyed hy the Government, which 
h.'.ve not as yet passed the Government Railway Board for 
tl'.e Investigation of Railway Routes. 

In many cases there are two or more routes survej'ed 
to the same place ; the following are the system.s surveyed. 

SURVEY OF GOYERXMENT RAILIVAY ROUTES. 

In accordance with the provi.sions of Law Xo. 4 for 
the Construction of Railways promulgated in June, LS92, 
aud the authority given under tlu* Minister of State for 
Home Atfair^’ Order Xo. 434, relative to the E.\})enditures 
for the prosecution of surveys of railway linos throughout 
the Empire, a Board for the Investigation of Railway 
Routes was estahlished in the Railway Department. Under 
tl'.e supervision of this Board, the .survevs aud e.vamiua- 
tious of the different lines of rail wav to he laid within 
tile first construction period specitied in the clause Xo. 
7 of the Law for the Construction of Railwavs, were 
begun in the early part of August, 1892. The field work 
was brought to an end in December. The compilation 
of drawings and statistics were then proceeded with, aud 
a complete report of the results of the survej’S aud of the 
juvestigations was diawii up last February. 
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The lines surveyed and their lengths are as follow : — 
The Central System. 



Miles. 

Miles. 

Hachioji to Kofu 

. 62 


Gotemba to Kofu 

481 


Kofu to SuAva 

. 38f 


SuAva to Nagoya via Chikuma 

. 129J 


SuAva to Nagoya via Ina 

. 1421 


Total 


4101 

The Hokdriku System. 

Tsuruga to Toyama 


1231 

The Hoku Etsh System. 

Maebashi to Shibata 

. 1341 


Niizu to Niigata 

. 101 


Toyono to KaAvagiichi 

. 591 


Naoetsu to Ichiiiotsubo 

. 49i 


Total 


5421 

The Ou System. 

Fukushima to Aomori 


2981 

The Sanyo System. 

Hiroshima to Shimonoseki 

. 167 


Kaidaichi to Kure 

. 124 


Total 

• 

1694 

The Kyushu System. 

Saga to Nagasaki 

. 751 


Shinmura to Sasebo 

. 134 


Kumamoto to Misumi 

. 221 



Total 


111 
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The Kinki System — (Maizceu Line). 


Kyoto to Maizuru (to the locality of the 

proposed Naval Station) 62i 

Tsuchiyama to Ayahe 5b 

Total 120i 

The Kinki System — (Wakayama Line;. 

Takata to Wakayama 45+ 

Yagi to Toge 6f 

Osaka to Wakayama 46 J 

Total 98f 

Lines for Connecting the Sanin with the Sanyo 
System. 

Himejito Tottori and Sakai 135^ 

Okayama to Youeko 92+ 

Kurashiki to Neame 67-J' 

Total 295J 

Grand Total 1,882+ 


Of the above enumerated lines the construction of the 
Hokuriku and the Ou S 3 'stems was decided upon, and on 
the 2oth of last March liual resolution was taken that the 
Avorks on these railways should be liegun during the next 
fiscal year. 

Priv.ate Eailways. 

Applications received during the year ending March 31, 
1893, for permission to form companies for the purpose of 
constructing railwaj’s were 7 in number, viz.: — The Nanyo, 
Logo, Ota, Shinkaku, Sano, Boso, and Kojima Railways. 
Of tliese the Boso and Shinkaku Railways are designed to 

Note. — Besides the above, flying surveys of alternate lines of 
several portions of these routes, covering a total distance of 593 
miles, were made. 

The expenditure incurred in carrying out the whole of this work 
amounted to Yen 68,667. 
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use electricity as the motive power. Applications were 
also received from the Sobu Eailway Company for permis- 
sion to construct a branch line from Koiwa to Honjo, and 
another from the Kansei Railway Company for licence to 
extend their line from Tsuge to Nara, and from Kuwana 
to Nagoya. Of these 9 applications, that of the Sobu 
Eailwaj', together with an application made in the 22nd 
fiscal year by the Bantan Railway Company, were granted. 
All others were under consideration at the date up to which 
this report deals. Information about the situation of the 
offices, amount of capital, the location and length of lines, 
etc., of these railways will be found in the table below. 

Charters were granted to the following five companies : — 
The Kawagoe, Ome, Kushiro, Settsu, and Nippon Railway 
Company (for its branch from Shiriuchi to IMinato). Of 
these the Kushiro Railway Company was granted licence 
to open their line for public traffic on the 1st of September, 
1892. 

Licences were granted during the year under review 
permitting the opening for public traffic of the following 
ines of railway : — llitsu-Takahama Section of the lyo 
Railway, Onomichi-Mihara Section of the Sanyo Railway, 
the whole of the line of the Kushiro Railway, and the 
Nokata-Kotake and Nokata-Kaneda Section of the Chikuho 
Eailway. Beside the above, licence w^as granted the Hok- 
kaido Railway Company to open their Murorau and Yubari 
ine. All the lines projected by this Company were thereby 
brought to completion. The aggregate mileage of the 
private railways opened during the year is 153 miles 43 
chains. A detailed account of these matters is given in the 
tabulated form below. 

The total mileage of the railways of the different com- 
panies in operation at the close of the year under review 
amounted to over 1,319 miles. The lines open, lines 
under construction and lines surveyed are given in the 
Railway Sketch Map. 
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Charters were granted to : — 

The Kawagoe Railway Company : 

Office — Tokorozawa, Saitaiua Ken. 

Charter — Granted 21st June, 1892. 

Capital — Yen 800,000. 

Line — -Kokuhiinji to Kawagoe. 

Length — 18 miles, 20 chains. 

Peiiod of Construction — 2 A’ears. 

The Ome Railway Company : 

Office— Ome, Kanagawa Ken. 

Charter- — Granted 21st June, 1892. 

Capital — Yen 100,000. 

Line — Ome to Tachikawa. 

Length — 18 miles, 7 chains. 

Period of Construction — 2 years. 

The Kusliiro Railway Company ; 

Office — Shihecha, Hokkaido. 

Charter — Granted 21st June, 1892. 

Capital — Yen 200,000. 

Line — Shihecha Atosanohori. 

Length — 26 mile.s, 50 chains. 

Construction completed. 

The Settsu Railway Company : 

Office — Itami, Hyogo Ken. 

Charter — Granted 28th Decemher, 1892. 
Capital — Yen 240,000. 

Line — Amagasaki to Itami and Itami to Ikeda 
and Ikuse. 

Length — 14 miles, 34 chains. 

Period of Construction — 15 months. 

The Nippon Railway Company : 

Office — Tokyo. 

Charter — Granted 31st March, 1893. 
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Line — Shiriuchi to Minato. 

Length — 5 miles, 13 chains. 

Period of Construction — 1 Year. 

Charters applied for hy : — 

The Sano Railway Company : 

Office — Kuzuo-machi, Tochigi Ken. 

Capital — Yen 14.5,000. 

Line — Kuzuo to Koshinagawa. 

Length — 9 miles, 50 chains. 

The Shinkaku Railway Company ; 

Office — Kobe, Hyogo Ken. 

Capital — Yen 300,000. 

Lino— Kobe to TIita-macld. 

Length — 17 miles, 32 chains. 

The Boso Railway Company : 

Office— Tokyo. 

Capital. — Yen 230,000. 

Line — Soga-machi to Ozuna. 

Length — 11 miles, 39 chains. 

Provisional charter granted to : — 

The Kippon Radway Company ; 

Office — Tokyo. 

Provisional Charter — Granted 27th December, 

1892. 

Line — Shiriuchi to Mina to. 

Length — 5 miles, 13 chains. 

Period of survey — G months. 

The Sobu Railway Company : 

Office — Tokyo. 

Provisional charter — Granted 21st February, 

1893. 
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Liue — Koiwa to Honjo. 

Length — 5 miles, 40 chains. 

Period of survey — G months. 

Bantan Railway Company : 

Office — Shikama, Hyogo Ken. 

Provisional charter — Granted 8th March, 189S. 
Capital — -Yen 1,000,000. 

Line — Shikama-Ikuuo. 

Length — 29 miles. 

Period of survey- — 10 months. 

Provisional Charters applied for by : — 

The Nanyo Railway Company: 

Office — Gunchiu, Ehime Ken. 

Capital — Y’en 85,000. 

Line — Sotogawa to Gunchiu. 

Length — 7 miles, 10 chains. 

The DOgo Railway Company : 

Office — Dogo, Ehime Ken. 

Capital — Yen 28,000. 

Line— Yunomachi toFunaya and Furumachi. 
Length — 2 miles, 23 chains. 

The Ota Railway Company : 

Office — Ota, Ibaraki Ken. 

Capital — Yen 160,000. 

Line — Ota to Mito. 

Length — 18 miles. 

The Kansei Railway Company : 

Office — Yokkaichi, Mie Ken. 

Capital — Yen 1,960,000. 

Line — Kuwana to Nagoya. 

Length — 15 miles 40 chains. 
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The Kansai Kaihvay Company : 

Capital — Yen 1,540,000. 

Line — Tsnge to Nara. 

Length — 31 miles, 57 chains. 

The Kojima Eaihvay Company ; 

Office — Kurashiki, Okayama Ken. 

Capital — Yen 170,000. 

Line — Kurashiki to Ajino. 

Length — 11 miles, 21 chains. 

The following lines of railway Avere opened for public 
traffic after duly passing the inspection of the llailway 
Department : — 

The lyo Eailway Company : m. ch. 

Line — Mitsu to Takahama 1.48 

Opened — 6th May, 1892. 

The Sanyo Eailway Company : 

Line — Onoiiiichi to Mihara 5.51 

Opened — 13th July, 1892. 

The Hokkaido Eailway Company : 

Line. — Muroran to Iwamizawa 83.48 

Opened — 1st August, 1892. 

The Hokkaido Eaihvay Company : 

Line — Oiwake to Yubari 26.49 

Opened — 1st November, 1892. 

The Kushiro Eaihvay Company : 

Line — Shihecha to Atosanobori 25.78 

Opened — 1st September, 1892. 

The Chikuho Eaihvay Company : 

Line — Nokata to Kotake 3.69 

Opened — 18th October, 1892. 
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The Chikuho Railway Compauy ; 

Line — Xokata to Kaneila 6.20 

Oliened — 6th February 1893. — 

Total 153.43 

For the purpose of showing the working of private 
railways, the Receipts, Working Expenses, per centages 
of the Net Earnings, etc., for the year under review, of the 
Nippon and twelve other railway conipanie.s, as they appear 
in their respective reports, are given and coinjiared with 
those of the previous year in Table No. 11 to be found at 
the end of this paper. 

Table of mileage of all railwaj's in operation on the 
31st March, 1893 is 1877 miles 5 chains. To the end 
of June, 1894 the following railways have since been 
opened to the public. 


Railways. 

Mileage 

Line. m. cli. 

Date. 


lyo Railway Co. .. 

Sotogiiwa-Hiriiigawa. 4,8.S 

May 

7, 

1893 

Osaka “ “ . . 

Tukata-Sakurai .... (5. 

May 

2.H, 

1893 

Chikuho" “ .. 

Kotake-Iidzuka .... 5.0.5 

July 

H, 

1893 

Sangu " “ .. 

Tsu-Miyagawa 2H.o8 

Pec. 

HI, 

1893 

Settsu “ “ .. 

Amagasiiki-Ikeda . . 8.85 

Dec. 

12, 

1893 

Nippon ■* *• .. 

Shiiiuehi-Hachinohe 3. HO 

.Tan. 

4, 1894 

Sano “ “ .. 

Kiulzu-Koshinagawa. 0.00 

March 20, 

1894 

Sanyo " “ .. 

* ItozaKi-Hiroshima. 40.2'2 

June 

10, 

1894 

Total mileage since 31st March, 1803 . .107.03 





The total mileage opened in Japan on the 11th June, 
1894 being 1,984 miles 8 chains. 

The lines have a single track with the following ex- 
ception of a double track ; Government Railways ; Shin- 
bashi to Yokohama 18 miles ; Oyama to Numadzu 22 
miles, Kobe to Nishinomiya 11 miles; Nippon Railway: 
Tokyo to Omiya 16f miles; Sanyo Railway 14 miles, 
making a total of 69 miles of double track out of 1,984 
miles. The work is in progress of doubling between 
Nishinomiya and Osaka, and most likely in a tow years 
there will be many miles of double road. 

* This station was formerly called Mihara. 
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Considering the matter of doubling the Tokaido Rail- 
way (Tokvo-Kohei both from the Military and Commercial 
view, it should have been done so from the coiumencemenfT 
It joins the Military centres of Osaka, Otsu, Xag 03 'a and 
Tokyo : the Commercial centres Hiogo, Osaka, Kyoto^ 
Xagoya, Hamamatsu, Shidzuoka, Yokohama, and other places 
with Tokyo ; this applies to Sendai and Takasaki with Tokyo. 
The time maj- not be so far distant when the Military Au- 
thorities will reipiire the Railways; if so, to nioye two to three 
thousand troops in tweut\’-four hours will cause the Eailwaj's 
used, to be yirtually closed to the public, and to moye a larger 
body of troops within a yeiy short notice could haidly be 
done. This would not be so if there was a double track. 


GOYERNMENT RAILWAYS ; 557 Miles, 49 Chains. 


Shinbaslii-Kobe Section 

M. CH. 

... 876.31 


Ofuna-Y'okosuka Section 

10.08 


Obu-TaketoA'o Section 

12.01 


Maibara-Kaiiegasaki Section 

81.01 


Baba-Otsu Section ' 

1.28 


Fukataui-Nagahaiua Section 1 

9.60 


Tokaido Line with Branches 


440.89 

Takasaki-Naoetsu Section 


117.10 

Total Miles 


557.49 


Tokaido Li.ne with Branches, 4404 Miles. 


Mileage from 
Shmibashi. i 

Name of Stations. 

Distance lie- ’ 
tween each i 
, Station ; 

fibove 
Seu Level. 

M. CH,! 


j M. CH. 

FEKT. 

0 00 

Shimbaslii 

1 

10.87 

8. IS i 

Sliinagawa 

..1 3.18 

10.82 

5.76 

Omori 

2.58 

12.62 

10.08 

Kaivasaki 

4.12 

5.01 

12.25 : 

Tsurumi 

..] 2.17 

18.78 

16.25 

Kanayawa 

4.00 

1 18.57 

IS. 00 ; 

Yokohama 

1.00 

10.29 

20.38 ' 

Hodogava 

2.88 

! 24.14 

26.04 

Totsuka 

5.46 

' 48.66 


I These lines ale u-ed fur Goods Traffic exclusively. 
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Tokiado Line with Branches, 4404 Miles. 
Continued. 


Mileage from^ Name of Stations. 
ShimbasLi. 

Distance be- 
1 tween each 

1 Station. 

jneight above 
j Sea Level. 

1 

M. CH, 

29.44 

Ofiina 

i 

1 

CH. 

! 3.40 

I 

' FEET. 

1 37.11 

32.31 

Fujisawa 

i 2.67 

45.86 

40.25 

Hiratsuka 

, 7.74 i 

28.32 

42.62 

i Oiso 

1 2.37 

60.82 

48.74 

Kodzu 

6.12 

66.32 

55.20 

Matsiida 

6.26 

202.32 

58.65 

Yamakita 

3.45 

360.92 

64.27 

Oyama 

5.42 

840.82 

71.03 

Gotemba 

6.56 

1498.62 

80.38 

Sano 

9.85 1 

409.62 

86.32 

Niimadzu 

5.74 1 

29.12 

95.73 1 

1 Suzukawa 

9.41 

11.28 

101.11 

Iwabuchi 

5,18 

61.44 

104.18 

Kambara 

8.07 

80.64 

110.18 

Okitsu 

6.00 

26.24 

113.46 

Ejiri 

8.28 

16.84 

120.21 

ShidziKika 

6.55 

59.24 

128.24 

Yaidzu 

8.08 

15.01 

132.30 

Fujiyeda 

4.06 

85.41 

137.05 

Shimada 

4.55 i 

195.19 

140.34 

Kaiiava 

3.29 

309.60 

146.08 

Horiiionclii 

5.54 

98.70 

1.50.38 

Knkegawa 

4.30 

92.59 

155.71 

Fukuroi 

5.36 

40.87 

160.63 

Nakaidzuiui 

4.69 

17 72 

167.56 

Hamamatsu 

6.78 

18.82 

174.09 

Maisaka 

6.83 

9.21 

179.67 

Washidzu 

15.58 

10.32 

190.33 

Tiiyohashi 

0.46 

28.62 

195.52 

Goyu 

5.19 

27.22 

201.04 

Kamagori 

5.32 

17.98 

210.27 

Okazaki 

9.23 

55.08 

215.23 

Aiijo 

4.76 

63.78 

220.20 

Kariva 

4.77 

40.88 

223.19 

Obii 

2.79 

87.12 

227.55 i 

Odaka 

4.86 

16.47 

231.14 

Atsiita I 

3.39 

9.12 

235.29 

ALigoya ' 

4.15 

10.82 
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Tokaido Line, with Branches, Miles. 


Continued. 

Mileage from 
Shimbashi. 

Name of Stations. 

1 

I Distance be- 
I tween each 
j Station. 

'Height above 

1 Sea Level. 

1 

SI. CH. 


1 

1 M. CH. 

! FEET. 

239.68 

Kiyosii 

4.39 

i 18.12 

245.71 

Ichinomiya 

6.03 

31.62 

249.34 

Kisogawa 

3.43 

1 33.12 

254.16 

Gifu 

4.62 

40.12 

262.72 

Ugaki 

H.56 

28.12 

267.75 

Tarui 

5.03 j 

98.28 

271.30 

Sekigahara 

, 3.35 

401.77 


Top of Pass 

0.00 

781.62 

277.58 

Nagaoka 

6.28 

456.12 

284.32 , 

Maibara 

6.54 

291.62 

288.09 

! Hikone 

8.57 

291.62 

296.54 

Notogawa 

8.45 

301.12 

302.04 1 

Hachiman 

5.30 

299.87 

307.79 

Yasu 

5.75 

' 323.64 

312.54 

Kusatsu 

4.55 

I 313.12 

319.17 

Baba (Otsu) 

6.43 

: 328.12 

321.09 

Otani 1 

1.72 

497.12 

824.36 

Yamashina 

8.27 

95.46 

327.37 i 

Inari 

8.01 

106.85 

829.20 1 

Kioto i 

1.63 

92.26 

833.27 

Mukomachi 

4.07 

' 61.20 

838.07 

Yamazaki 

4.60 

65.11 

342.64 1 

Takatsuki 

4.57 

44.63 

346.69 

Ibaraki 

4.05 

54.12 

351.20 

Suita 

4.31 

26.40 

356.04 , 

Osaka 

4.64 j 

6.96 

360.52 ! 

Kansaki 

4.48 ' 

12.40 

365.24 1 

Nishinomiya 

4.52 1 

21.84 

370.45 

Sumij'oshi 

5.21 

i 83.97 

375.28 j 

Siinnomiva 

4.63 j 

27.92 

376.31 ' 

Kobe 

1.03 ' 

8.12 


Starting from Shinbashi Station in Tokyo, the Bay 
of Shinagawa is skirted and that of Kanagawa crossed by 
well-protected embankments and Yokohama is reached. 
This section was opened on the 12th of October 1872. 
It was at first a single line with wooden bridges and 
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culverts ; but was doubled and the works reconstructed 
before the middle of 1880. The enoineering ditiiculties 
were feev and the heaviest gradient is 1 in 100 for about 
a mile. The bridge over the Kokugo river, consisting 
of six spans of 100 feet and taventy four spans of 44 
feet ; built in 1876-7 to replace the original timber bridge. 
There are numerous smaller bridges and culverts, all of a 
permanent character. Lear ing Yokohama station the line 
proceeds westward, and, turning towards the left at 
Hodogaya, passes through the small mountain range 
that diA’ides Musashi from Sagami and reaches Kodzu 
Station (48 miles 74 chains). At Kodzu it turns 
to the right and reaches Yamakita. The ground thus 
far is fair!}’ level, ami though there is some pretty stiff 
Avork in connection with the bridge over the Banyu 
river consisting of eighteen spans of 70 feet ; and the 
Shimidzuyato tunnel, 698 feet long, between Hodogaya 
and Totsuka, Stations ; yet on the whole the natural 
foaturi'S of the country presented few difficulties. From 
Yamakita, which is 361 feet above the sea level, to (rotemba, 
which is the highest point on this part of the road, being 
1,499 feet above sea level, is a distance of 12 miles, 17 
chains ; in the distance of 15 miles, 29 chains to the 
town of Xuniadzu (which is 29 feet above sea level) shows 
a drop of 1,470 feet. It should be noted that the part 
from Yamakita to Num.adzu, a distance of 274 miles, has 
the most important engineering cvork on the Tokaido, for 
some sharp gradients and curves are necessary ; the ruling 
gradients for a length of 15 miles Ijeing 1 in 40. The 
7 tunnels amount to 6,691 feet; and several bridges of 
spans of 100 feet, and 200 feet. The next distance of 14 
miles is gener.dly flat ; the Fuji river is one of the largest 
streams on the route. The velocity is as much as 27 
feet a second in time of flood. 

After crossing the Fuji on a bridge of nine spans 
of 200 feet, the line passes Shidzuoka, crosses the Abe 
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river iinJ touches the sea coast at Ishibe. The lengih of 
this stage is about 24 miles, over comparatively level 
ground, with this exception, howcA’er, that for 9 miles 
between Xakauogo and Okitsii the road has to wind 
round the iilutfs, which at this point are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the sea coast. In two places tunnels, 
togetlier .507 feet long, and the Okitsu, and the Abe 
rivers, are siiaiiued by bridges of ten spans of 60 feet, 
and twenty four s2)!ius of 70 feet. From Ishibe the 
line jiasses through a hiUy country, crossing the Seto 
river joining the Tbkaido road near Fujieda, and crossing 
the Oi river near iShimada. Between Ishibe and Kami- 
yaju the line runs close to the sea, and as the coast is 
here very precii'ituus the work of construction was ditticiilt, 
the cliff overhanging tlie road in some jdaces, and in 
such spots it was found that stones fell on the road. 
Conseiiuently the route was changed slightly and the 
Sekibe tunnel. 2,.S65 feet, was made at this point. IVithiu 
a very .short distance, the Isohama tunnel, 3,167 feet, is 
entered. From here, however, to the Oi river the country 
is level. The bridge over the Oi river has sixteen spans 
of 200 feet, and it is the second longest on the line. 
Extensive earthworks were constructed along the side of 
a hill, for a distance of three miles from the Oi river 
to the Makino-hara tunnel, 3,273 feet, where the line 
ascends to the height of 277 feet above sea level. Between 
Kamiyajo and Ilansui considerable excavation and filling 
lip were necessary, but for 17 miles beyond the latter 
point to the Tenryu river the line is generally level. As 
it jjasse.s through rice fields, there is always danger of 
flooding. The Tenryu river bridge of nineteen spans of 
200 feet is the longest railway bridge in Japan. West- 
ward from here via Hamamatsu to Maizaka the country 
is generally low and damj), and farther on considerable 
embankment with three bridges, eight spans of 60 
feet, nine spans of 60 feet, and twenty four spans of 

Vol. xxii.— 12 
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60 feet, are necessary along the side of the Hamaina 
Lake. There are extensive excavations at 6 miles from 
Arai to Lyenohara, but the ground is level for 8 miles 
beyond that point to Toyohashi. Thence the line passes 
through the valleys of Toyokawa, crosses the Toyo river 
on a bridge of eleven spans of 70 feet, pierces the Hoshi- 
koshi mountain with a tunnel 990 feet long, and some three 
miles south of Gyoga, approaches the sea coast at one 
place and tlien turns inland towards Yahagigawa 20 miles 
from Toyokawa, crosses the Yahagi river on a bridge of 
fifteen spans of 70 feet, and proceeds by Mibori-mura. Kari- 
ya, etc., then to Ofu after crossing the Sakae river. From 
here to Xagoya the line i)asses through a level country. 
The gradient hetwoeu Xagoya and Ogaki is comparatively 
level, but the following rivers, the Biwashiina with nine spans 
of 70 feet ; the Kiso with nine spans of 200 feet : the Xagara, 
with .5 spans, of 200 feet and four .spans of 100 teet ; and 
the Ibe widi five spans of 200 feet had to be bridged besides 
numerous smaller bridges and culverts required for the 
irrigation of the llino rice plain, increased considerably the 
expense of this section. 

Ogaki Station (2G2-f miles) is at the boiiiidarv of 
level and steep gradients. From hero the line to Hows 
the Xakasendo to the top of the .Seldgahara pass rising 
in 12 miles 7531 feet, and then descending 400 feet to 
Maihura on Lake Biwa. On this section there i> about 8 
miles of a gradient of 1 in 40. The gradient is fairly 
easy to Tarui. Here the line enters the hills and the 
gradient is heavv over the pass to Xagaoku Station 
with emhankments and cuttings, the distance being 10 
miles. 

The line from llaibara to Baba is 35 miles, GO chains, 
and was known as the Koto Sei-tiou. It runs alonct tlie 
East shore of Lake Biwa. Passing through the dii-.-hiN ama 
tunnel ot 100 feet it reaches Hikone, after cro-sitiy the 
Takanuya river eighteen spans of 40 feet, and !he Yechi 
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river on twenty spans of 60 feet, then ttiroiigh tlie Ko.shi- 
goye tunnel 168 feet to Hachiman, from there the line cros- 
ses the Nibo river on twelve spans of GO feet, then through 
a tunnel under the Yanomune river 170 feet, over the 
Y’asii river on four spans of 100 feet and eighteen spans 
of 70 feet, to Kusatsu Station. Here there is a connection 
with the Kansai railway, 111111-11 i.s a private company 
running to Y'okkaichi on Owari Bay. From Kusatsu 
the line passes through a tunnel of 224 feet under the 
Kusatsu river, crosses the Seta river which rums out of 
Lake Biwa, on a bridge of nineteen spans of 70 feet and 
in a western direction to Baba Station. 

From Baba Station there is a iiraiich line I'f 1 mile 
23 chains to Otsu. This was for many years a terminal 
station. There are extensive goods-sheds, several sidings 
and wliarves, and appliances for loading and unloading 
vessels trading on the lake. A commodious harbour 
protecti-d by a lireak-watcr was also coiistuicted. resulting 
in a heavy trade on Lake Biwa. Two large steamers 
belonging to the railway ran daily between Otsu and 
Xagahauia for many years. It was known at that time 
that when the railway was extended the line would 
braui-h off at Baba, so it was made from the com- 
mencement a depot for engines and roiling stock. 
Xow this branch is used exclusively for goods traffic, 
whie'h is still large, many steamers riiuuiiig to different 
places. 

Leaving Baiia the line ascends a gradient of 1 in 40 
tlivongh Osakayama tunnel 2.1S1 feet to Otaui .ihoiit 2 miles, 
theiideseeiids a similar gradient of 3 miles to Y’am.-ishiro. and 
up another simil.ir- gradient for 2 miles, and along an 
easier gradient to Kyoto ’Station, distance 10 miles; on 
this section there are forty-eight bridges ami cuherts, 
but the oiilv bridge ol any magnitude is tin- one over 
the Kamo river near Kyoto, which consists of eight 
spans of .jO feet. 
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The country between Kyoto and Kobe is fairlv level 
and the expense is principally duo to bridge work. The 
Katsura river is spanned with twelve spans of 100 ft ; then 
the Upper Kansaki, and the Upper .Juso rivers, vith 13 
spans of 100 feet, and five spans of 100 feet : after 
leaving Osaka the Lower .Juso, and the Lower Kansaki 
rivers are crossed by nine spans of 70 feet and seventeen 
spans of 70 feet ; as the line had to run into ( )saka these 
two rivers are crossed twice. The last river of importance 
is the Muko, which is crossed liy twelve spans of 70 
feet. From here tliree rivers are tunnelle<l under — the 
Ashiya river tunnel ;-t6.5 feet, the Sumiyoshi river tunnel 
IGo feet, the Ishiya river tunnel 200 feet. Then 
descending a bank of 1 in 100 the Kobe terminal is 
reached, having completed 376 miles. 81 chains. 

The laihvay Compounil at Kobe is a valiialde and 
extensive plot of laud, with a good water frontage on 
the west side of the harbour. There is a good passmiger 
station witli lirick buildings. Into tliis tStation and yard 
tile Sanyo Itailway liave running powers. This is a 
[irivate railway company starting from the K'obe Station 
and going in a westerly diri-ctioii to ilihara in thi' Okayama 
Ken, a distance of 1184 nules. Shortly this line will 
reach Hiroshima There is also jirovided a pier l.iO 
feet long, and 40 feet broad, with three lines of rails, 
where sea-going ships of 20 feet draught can load and 
discharge cargo. Kobe Station being the headijuarters 
of the Western Section of the Government Kailways, there 
are large otliees for the Engineering, Locomotne, Traffic, 
and Stores Department ; Godowns for storing material ; 
Works for building and repairing Engines, Carriages, 
Wagons, and doing anv other mechanical work reipiired 
on the Kailway, besiiles having an engine, carriage, and 
wagon depot, and general arrangement for coaling and 
Avatering the engines. The Shiubashi projiertv in 
Tokyo i.s a valuahle and large piece of land, bordered on 
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two sides with a canal, which is used by the boats bringing 
and taking away goods. Besides the goods shed, the station, 
and works for building and rejiairing engines, carriages, 
and wagons, there are the principal offices of the Govern- 
ment Railways, also the headquarters of the Eastern Section, 
the two being in mauj- ways combined. Close by is the 
Teishiusho (Department of Communications) of which the 
Railway is a Bureau, and where the Director of Railways 
has his office and personal staff. A branch line of the Nipp)on 
Railway Comjiany joins the line at Shinagawa, and has 
running powers from that station to Shiubaslii Station, 
a distance of three and a quarter miles. 

The .number and sizes of the iron bridges and culverts 

ON THE ToKAIDO RaILWAY AND ITS BRANCHES. 


No. of Spans. Length of Spans. No. of Spans. Length of Spans. 


52 

15 feet 

136 

40 feet 

3 

16 “ 

8 

45 “ 

15 

17 “ 

52 

50 “ 

114 

18 “ 

128 

60 “ 

111 

20 “ 

180 

70 “ 

9 ' 

24 '• 

55 

100 “ 

60 

30 “ 

3 

105 “ 

8 

33 “ 

59 

200 “ 

27 

36 “ 

1 



399 I 621 1 


Total spans, 1,020, which if put together would 
measure about 61,492 feet=:11.65 miles. 

The weight of metal represented liy these spans 
would amount to about 25,000 tons. 
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Table showing the Cost of different bridges. 


Miles from 
Tokyo. 


Spans. 



St. 

Bridge. 

No. 

jLength. Length 

Total. 

Per foot 
Run. 

9.^ mileb 

Kokugo . 

1 c 

(24 

1 100 
: 40 

ft 1 

:. ,1,0.50 ft 

yen. 

4^4,906 

yen. 

203.58 

100 “ 

Fuji 

9 

j 200 

“ 1,874 “ 

282,800 

1.50.67 

138 “ 

Oi 

10 

! 200 

1 

“ ,3,339 “ 

409,210 

122,50 

164 ■■ 

Tenriu. . 

19 

; 200 

3,907 “ 

507,0-5.5 

127.82 

CO 

o 

Yasu . . ' 

( 4 
^18 

1 100 
70 

!! 4,709 “ 

82,033 

41.71 

121J “ 

Abe ^ 

24 

70 

“ 1,830 “ 

80,847 

44.18 

39J 

Banyu 

1.8 

70 

“ 1,308 *• 

77,082, 

50.79 

170 “ 

Haniana.' 

24 

00 

“ ;l,.578 *■ 

' 04,970' 

41.18 

257 J “ 

Nagaia 

( 5 

1 4 

200 

100 

1,490 •• 

'204,27lj 

137,09 

251 “ 

Kiso. . . . 

9 

200 

“ 4,874 “ 

302,286 

161.31 


Tlie tot.il longtli of tho tuuuels, 34, -192— 6 niile.s, 070 
yards, 2 feet. 

Table of the Costs of the longest tunnels. 


Miles fioni 
Tokyo. 

; Name of Total 
j Tunnel. Length. 

Co.st. 

Total Kemarks. 



: 

yen. 

yen. 



594 miles 

,Hakone No. 2 1,893 feet 

115,573 

01.09 



00 “ 

! do. No. 3 1,042 

1 

61,472 

00.03 



125 

Sekibe 2.8.50 “ 

131,411 

45.87 



120 

Isohnnia 3,167 “ 

210.873 

G6.58 



1404 “ 

Mrtkinoliaia.. 3,273 “ 

1 

213,017 

65.27 

i 


3204 “ 

. _ 1 

Osaka-yama . 2,181 “ 

' 1 ! 

203,204 

93.20 

1 

> 

33J " 

Nagoye .... 1,130 “ ^ 

34,809 

30.80 

1 Yokosuka 


36 

Numania ..|l,3iy “ 

41,795 

31.69 

i 


305 

Yanagase- .. 

425,499 

95.94 

jMaibara- 



yamai 



1 Tsuruga 



Thero are 38 tuunels ou the Tokaido Trunk Line. 


iHcm.arli.s | Tho Kokiif'o has two linos on the bridfre. 
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The Yokosuka Branch : — 10 Miles 3 Chains. 


Mileafre from 
Ofuiia. 

Name of Stations. 

‘ Distance be- 
1 tween each 
Station. 

1 

Height above 
' Sea Level. 

M. CH.! 



FEET. 



Al. CH. 


0.00 i 

Ofuna i 


37.11 

2.78 

Kamakura 

2.78 

30.32 

! 

5.31 

Dzushi 

2.83 

19.92 

10.03 i 

Yokosuka 

4.52 

15..32 


Tins lino brauches from the Tokaiilo Kailway at Ofima 
29i milos from Tokyo. Thence it proceeds south-eastward 
to Kamakura, passing thntugh the Ogigayatsu tunnel 502 
feet, jiiercing then the hills at Nagoye with a tunnel 1,180 
feet long, it reaches Dzushi Station, then pas.ses through 
six tunnels, namely, Numama 1,319 feet ; Taura 311 feet ; 
Shiehikama 317 feet ; Nagaura 604 feet ; Tanoura 615 
feet; Yoshikura 519 feet; and thus reaches Yokosuka. 
Although the total distance does not exceed but a little 
over 10 miles, yet owing to the rugged nature of the 
ground 8 tunnels are necessary, of the total leiigtli of 5,317 
feet. The cuttings extend to about 44,000 tsnbo ; while 
the embankments are about 37,000 tsulio. Retaining 
walls for the prevention of landslips were built to the 
extent of about 1,009 tsubo, and the number of bridges 
erected was 8, but all are small. Tlie construction was 
begun -January, 1888, and was completed July, 1889, at a 
cost of Yen 41,372 per mile, making the total cost Yen 
413,720. 

One principal reason for this line was the Naval 
dockyard and station at Yokosuka, with a torpedo school 
at Nagaura. It is a little peculiar having the line to 
Yokosuka that arrangements have not been made to carry 
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the rails into the dockyard, or that there is no station 
at Nagaurafor the convenience of those travelling, as several 
officials must go forth and back daily. The traffic has 
proved verj' satisfactory, and the .sea-side villages must 
have benefited greatlj-. 


The Obu Taketoyo Br.anch : — 12 Miles. 


Mileage fiom 
Obu. 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween each [ 
Station. ^ 

Height above 
Sea Level. 

M. C'H. 


M. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Obu 

1 

37.12 

6.29 

Kamezaki 

6.29 

65.12 

9.04 I 

Handa 

2.5.5 

14.72 

12.54 ! 

Taketoyo 

3.50 

13.12 


This line leaves the Tokaido Kaihvay at Olui, which is 
228^ miles from Tokyo. The country through which the 
line runs is mostlj’ level and there are no engineering 
difficulties. On approaching Handa the line is near the sea 
coast. As the line was made for the convenience of bringing 
material for the construction of the then intended Xaka- 
sendo Railway, it was found that Handa was not suitable 
on account of the depth of water. The line was run 3^ 
miles towards the end of the promontory to Taketoyo, where 
a wharf was made so as to be able to unload from the 
barges at all states of the tide ; there are 12 bridges 
having 22 spans of different sizes, none of the bridges of 
any importance. 

It is questionable if this line ivill pay even the work- 
ing expenses. 
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The Maibaea-Kanegasaki Bbanch, 31 miles ; al.so the 
Fukatani Nagahaaia Section, 9 miles, GO chains. 


j 

Mileage from' 
Maibara. 

Name of Statioub. 

1 Distiince be- 
tween each 
' Station. 

i 

1 

Height abovt 
' Sea Level. 

M. CH. 


1 

' M. CH. 

FEKT. 

0.00 

illaibara 


291.62 

4.50 

Xagahama 

.' 4.50 

2SS.17 

1 

11.25 

Takatsuki 

G.55 

353.46 

12.1S 

Inokuchi 

0.73 

j 3GG.28 

13.71 

Kinomoto 

.i 1.53 

877.96 

1G.G2 j 

Nakanogo 

2.71 

, 475.27 

19.55 1 

Yanagase 

2.73 

678.99 


Top of Tunnel 


; 813.49 

26.14 

Hikida 

G.S9 

227.44 

30.28 

Tsuruga 

.j 4.09 

8.69 

31.01 

Kanagasaki 

.| 0.58 

1 8.69 


This liriinch is better known as the Maibara-Tsnrnga, 
as Kanogasaki Station is on the Avater-side and is .similar 
to what Otsu is to Balia Station ; namely at this terminal 
station, there are extensive goods-sheds, several sidings and 
wharves, and appliances for loading and unloading vessels, 
also a commodious harbour protected by a breakwater 
to shelter the smaller vessels, the large steamers cimiing 
into the Tsuruga Bay having to anchor outside. Tsuruga 
itself is exposed to the seas coming into the bay during 
the more trying months of the year ; and at one time it 
Avas under serious consideration to extend the line round 
the Avest side of the bay to the natural harbour of Kutsu- 
noura. a distance of about 3 miles. This fine harbour is 
much freipiented by large junks, especially in Avinter. There 
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is godtl holding ground, and full protection from the north 
and west winds, to which Tsuruga itself is exposed. 

The line takes a northerly direction from ilaihara, 
crosses the Ainano river, runs along the shore of Biwa Lake 
and joins the older line (Xagahama-Tsuruga) at Xaga- 
hama. This town was mostly made when it was the 
terminal station, and had a large trade passing through 
from the steamers and other vessels on the lake. There 
was also a small shop for repairing engines, carriages, 
and wagons, and doing other work reijuired by the 
engiiieer.s working on Construction. Since through 
communication thi.-, shop has been dismantled, and the 
importance of the town has decreased. 

Leaving Nagahama the Ane and Tonoto river.s are 
crossed, and until .approaching Yanagase station the 
gradients are not steep ; from here to the top of the pass, 
which is 813i feet above sea level, the gradient is 1 in 45 
for a little over one mile. The Yanagase tunnel, 4,435 
feet, is tile chief work of importance, and it is the longest 
railway tunnel in Japan and was four years in course of 
construction ; the gradient in the tunnel is 1 in 40 ; and 
from the top of the pass to Hikida .Station, over 5 miles, 
the ruling gradient is 1 in 40, and passing through the 
Kotoue, 187 feet, the Tone, G48 feet, and the Sosogi tunnels, 
180 feet. The emhankmeiits, the cuttings and the retaining 
Avails are lieHA'y. 

The line from Xag.ihama to Fukataui, 9 miles 60 
chains, is now used only as a Goods Line. The AVork.s call 
for no particular mention. The original line ran from 
Xagahama to Tsuruga, and Xagahama A'ia Fukatani to 
Ogaki, and tliLs section w'as opened to the public on the 
25th Hay, 1884, as soon as the line Avas made from 
Fukataui to Maibara, and horn Maibara to Xagahama 
this piece AAas closed, and since then as the goods traffic 
is heavy over the Sekigahara incline it has been re-opened 
for that purpose. 
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The Takasaki-Xaoetsu Section : 117 Miles. 


Mileage fiom 
Naoetsu. 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be 
tweeu each- 
station. 

Height abov 
Sea Level. 

M. CH. 


M. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Xaoetsu 


8.00 

4.21 

Takata 

4.24 

40.66 

10.45 

Arai 

6.21 

198.31 

18.21 

Sekivama 

7.56 

1087.44 

22.54 

Taguchi 

4.33 

1674.08 

28.01 

Kaslnwabara 

5.27 

2204.00 

84.2:4 

Mure 

6.22 

1.598.23 

89.18 

Toyoiio 

4.70 

1097.63 

46.01 

Xagaiio 

6.68 

1182.85 

51.51 

Shinomii 

5.50 

1168.07 

54.71 

Yashiro 

3.20 

1183.96 

60.67 

Sakaki 

5.76 

1294.04 

67.22 

Uyeda 

6.35 

1462.31 

72.50 

Tanaka 

5.2s 

1678.95 

78.85 

Komoro 

5.65 

2176.65 

84.10 

Miyota 

5.5o 

2707.55 

88.00 


0.00 

82:44.84 

92.10 

Karnisawa 

8.00 

3080.31 


This line will be clivuled into three Sections — the 
Xaoetsu-Karuisawa, the Yokogiiwii-Tiiliiisaki, auil the 
Kiiriiisawa-Yokogawa : 


The Xaoetsu-Karuisawa Section ; 92 Miles. 

This line starts from the south of the town of Xaoetsu 
in Echigo, and proceeds to Arai, passing Takata, and 
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urossing the Yashiro river. The distance between these 
two places is lOY miles, and as the country is level the 
operations were easy. From Arai the railway crosses the 
rivers of Hhibiilani and Katakai and travels along the 
banks of the Seki and the Aka river to Kashiwabara. The 
distance between Arai and Kashiwabara is 18 miles, and 
for the most part over hilly ground, as an illustration of 
which, it may be mentioned that the Kashiwabara station 
is at a height of 2,204 feet aliove the sea level. For a 
distance of about 14 miles the line has a gradient of one 
in forty ; and at Otagiri the work is speciallj’ heavy. 
From Kashiwabara the line proceeds to Furuma, where 
it crosses the highway and runs for some distance along 
the bank of the Torii river, and passing through a nar- 
row ravine, touches the village of Mure, and reaches 
Toyono Station. The section is a little over 11 miles in 
length, for 6j miles of which the country is so steep as 
to require a gradient of one in forty. Toyono Station 
stands at an elevation above the level of the sea of 1093 
feet and is the lowest part of the line south of Sekiyama. 
The next stage, a length of 28 miles, passing Nagano to 
Uyeda, is over ground for the most part level, and the 
work presents few difficulties ; the chief undertakings being 
the spanning of the Sai ami Chikunia rivers with bridges 
consisting of 1 span 200 feet, 3 spans 100 feet, and 
8 spans of 40 feet total length 862 feet ; and 3 spans of 
100 feet, and 9 spans of 40 feet total length 694 feet. 
From Uyeda the route passes along the bank of tlie Chi- 
kuma river, intersecting the old castle ground at the town 
of Komuro and crossing the Nakasendo at Miyoda Station ; 
then it follows this road to Karuizaiva, a distance of 
8 miles. For a distance of 54- miles between Uyeda and 
Tanaka the laud is flat, but to the south, for some 15 miles 
the line rises, as it passes close to Asamaj’ama, and attains 
a height of 3,244 feet above the sea. The entire length 
of the railway to new Karuizawa is 92 miles 10 chains. 
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Of this distance a gradient greater than one in a hundred 
is re<juired for 47 miles, of which over 27 miles has a 
gradient of one in forty. There are several places where a 
curve of lo chains radius is required. 

The surveying of thi.s line was begun in Mav, 188.5, 
and completed May, 1886. In August, 1886, the Xaoetsu- 
Sekiyama Section, 184 miles, was opened for traffic. From 
Sekiyama to Toyono Station, 20f miles, has by far the 
greater proportion of heavy construction. At one point, the 
embankment being 120 feet high, the material dealt with 
in the short distance of one mile aud 67 chains repre.sent- 
ed an extent of 175,000 tsubo ; besides there are three 
short tunnels representing 1,094 feet. From Koiiiuro to 
88 miles the work presents difficulties in consequence of the 
height of the embankments crossing some of the valleys. 
The extent of earthwork rendered necessary on the line 
is in the aggregate 757,600 tsubo. of which 479,200 tsubo 
represent embankment and 278,400 tsubo excavation. 

Application has boon made for permission to con- 
struct a line from Xaoetsu to Xiigata, aud some engineers 
employed on the Xaoetsu line were detailed to make 
preliminary surveys. The surveys are completed, aud 
plans and sections of the road prepared. The calculated 
length of the line is about 75 miles. Since this was 
done other routes to Xiigata have been proposed, and the 
line is in abeyance. 

The section north of Kashiwubara traverses a region 
where the snow fall is especially heavy. On this section, 
yearly, the traffic is entirely stopped, some times during 
several ^veeks. Snow falls frequently from the beginning 
of .January to the middle of March, and at times the 
depth is over 10 feet. On the 15th February, 1893, there 
were 3,700 people employed clearing the snow away ; on 
the 27th February 3,100 peiqile ; and the 7th March 
3,200 people. 


Non Ono tsubo— 8 cubic yaids. 
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Yokogawa-Takasaki Section : IrS Miles. 


Mileage from 
Takasaki. 

1 

Name of Stations. 1 

i 

Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height above 
Sea Level. 

31. CH. 

j 

31. CH. 

FEET, 

0.00 

Takasaki i 


306.61 

i.a.si 

lidzuka 

1.38 

BIS. 16 

6.44 

Anuaka 

5.06 

440.11 

10.73 

Isobe 

4.29 

686.88 

14.64 

Matsuida 

3.71 

i 975.33 

IH.OO 

Yokogawa 

3.16 

1 1263.20 


This line leaves Tak.Tsaki Station on the Tokyo 
Mayebaslii Section of the Japan Railway Company 
63 miles from Tokyo, and stops short before reaching 
the point where serious difficulties occur, thougli it rises 
over a thous.md feet in its own length, hal ing in one place 
nearly three miles of a gradient of one in fuity. As 
however the line follows the general contour of the country, 
the Works are with few exceptions unimportant. The 
Kara-u iTeer and the Usui river are spanned with S 
spans of bO feet : and 10 spans of 40 feet. 

lOKOtTAW a-Kakuisawa Section ; 7 Miles. 

Tile ([Uestion of nuking the connection Lidween Yoko- 
gawa. 1.263 feet, and Karuisawa, 3.0H0 feet above sea level, 
has lieeii the cause of much thought and con.sideratiou 
to tile railway engineers. Minute suiwevs o\er the Usui- 
toge I'p.i-s). an extremely rough iiortion of the Xaka- 
“endo highway, had been made in 2 'ast vears. Tliey 
resulted in proving that to lav an ordinary railwav over 
the pass would, in the first place, recpiire a large 
expenditure, and when coiujdeted on gradients of one in 
forty, and with Jiarji curves, it wouM he about 17 miles 
long. ,-\t .iboiit this time two young eligineeis retiiiued 
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after 1+ year’s trip to America and Europe, sent to 
study railway construction, and they were greatly taken 
with the Aht track railwa}' system for passing over rough 
country. And troiii this and other circumstances the 
adoption of the Abt system for this distiict was decided 
upon, and fresh surveys of three ditfereiit routes under 
this svsteni were begun in April, 1890 ; they are : 

Fip.st : THE IVaui Roete : This the most southern 
of the three routes leaves the Karuisawa pdain hv 
the IVami pass, and proceeds oti its downward course 
by the hamlets of Ouga, Akahama, and Arai, and enters 
Yokogawa Htatiun. The distance is 7 miles 50 chains, of 
which 2 miles 61 chains are on a gradient of 1 in 40, 
and 4 miles 67 chains incline of 1 in 15. Tunnels arc 
17 in number, with an aggregate length of 1834 chains : 
or 2 miles 234 chains. 

yjxoNo: the Iri-yama liorTK. — This is the midral 
route. It emerges from the Karuisawa plain by Blount 
Manatcho, and skirting around Yloiint Inaniuro i)roceeds 
on to Akahama, and tlieuce to Y’okogawa with 1 in 40 
gradient. Its length would be 7 miles 36 chains, of which 
2 miles 644 chains are tm a gradient of 1 in 40 and 4 
miles 514 chains on 1 in 15. The tunnels would be 21 in 
number, with an aggreg.ite length of 154 chains or 1 
mile 74 chains. 

Ttttrin : The Xakao Route; — This is the most uuitli- 
erly route. It begins at the Karuisawa Station and follows 
the new load (Xakaseiido) in the Xakao Valley and -ioins 
vii Sakim.ito the existing railw.iy at Yokogawa. Its 
length IS 6 miles 774 chains, of which 2 miles 2^ chains 
are on an iiicliue of 1 in 40. and 4 miles 494 chains on 
1 in 15. Tunnels 26 in number with an aggregate hngth 
of 221 chains SS links, or 2 miles (il; chains, 

lYbeii the results of the prehminarv survei s of these 
alternative lines were comi>ared, it was seen that the 
Wami line, though eiicumhered hv one long tunnel of over 
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60 chaius, had the smallest mimher of them ; that the 
Iriyauia line AVas hampered hy numerous curves ; and 
that the Xakao line hy following the main road in 
close proximity, had an ample means of siipplj ing 
material. A second survey of the IVami, and the 
Xakao line, the re.sults of Avhich proving satisfactory 
to the Nakao line, it Avas finally adopted in February 
1S91. 

The line AVas commenced in March 1891. It lieing 
hud out over a Avild district, has nece.ssitated engineering 
AA orks of no ordinary nature, rockA' hills liaving to lic cut 
uAvay and ravines tilled up, extremely steep gradients 
iiitia.iduced, as many as tAveiity six ditferent places Avithin 
this short distance having had to bo pierced liy tunnels. 
Thanks to tlie fact of the line being located along the 
public I'liadAvay, and the latter having tliereby afforded 
ample means of transportation and distribution Ijy means 
of the horse traiiiAvay, no dearth in the supply of material 
has been e.\[ierienced at the places Avhere the Avorks AVero 
being carried on. 

The experience gained from the practical illustrations 
of the eifects of eartlnpiake phenomena on bridgeAvork 
during the great eartlnjuake of the OAvari and Mino 
provinces, heing availed of, sonic alteration of the designs 
for the hrick arches and piers of the bridges on 
this raihvay Avas necessitated. The principal bridge 
is over the Usui river ; it has four spans of GO 
feet, built on hrick arches, and it is 110 feet above 
the ground ; there are 2,200,000 bricks in this struc- 
ture. 

The construction of this line Avas begun in March 
1891, and opened for traffic on the 1st April, 1893. It Avas 
therefore completed in 25 months. The principal works 
connected Avith this line Avere : — Eartlnvorks, cuttings, 
embankim uts, deviation of roads, etc. etc., 89,404 tsubo ; 
tunnels 26 in mimher, Avith an aggregate length of 14,644 
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feet; bridges 18, with an aggregate length of 1471 feet; 
culverts 20 ; rails laid for the main line and the sidings 
8 miles 44 chains ; a passing station at Kuma-no-taira, 
which is half way up the gradient ; and other buildings 
651 tsubo. 

Without going into the advisability of an alteration 
in the general construction of the railway, and whether it 
is wise, or otherwise, to adopt a new .sjsteni from the 
tinaneial, and military point of view, the Engineer in 
Charge, and his Assistants are to he congratulated in the 
way the "Works are constructed, of which any country 
might be proud, 

ItoLLiNG Stock : — The first stock was manufactured 
in England for the Tokyo-Yokohama, and the Kobe-Osuka 
Section, For the Tokyo-Yokohama section it consisted of 10 
Tank Engines, 10 first class, and 40 second class carriages, 
with 8 brake A'ans, and a number of open and closed 
goods-wagous. 

The rolling stock on the Tokaido Line and Branches 
(March, 1893), 115 engines, 582 carriages, and 1,535 
wagons; total 2,231, On the Takasaki-Xaoetsu Line, 19 
engines, 48 carriages, and 218 wagons, total, 285 ; making 
the grand total 134 engines, 630 carriages, and 1,753 
Wagons. 

Engines, with the exception of six, were ordered from 
England as reipiired, and wheels and axles and buffers for 
other stock are also imported ; with the exception of 60 
bogie carriages ordered on account of the Tokaido Line being 
opened sooner than contemplated, .all carriages and 
wagons for the tTovernment Ijine and for the Nippon 
Kailway Company, the Kobu Railway Company, and 
the Rvoino Railway were built at the Shiubashi or 
Kobe Shops. A few carriages and wagons for the Taka- 
saki Naoetsu Line were built at the small shops at 
Nagano. 

Vol. xxii.— 13 
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LocoMoxn-ES ; — 134 engines : — These are divided into 
six classes : — 

A ; Small side-tank Engines. 

B ; Side-tank Engines for the Main Line. 

C ; Passenger Tender Engines for the Main Line. 

D ; Large Tender Engines for hea\y grandieuts. 

E ; Large Tank Engines for heavy gradients. 

F ; Large Tank Engines for the Abt’ System. 

There are 25 Locomotives of the A Class, having 
cylinders eithei 12 inches diameter by 17 inches stroke, or 
13 inches diameter hy 20 inches stroke. The 6 wheels 
coupled engines are used for the construction work, and the 
4 wheels coupled for working short lines, and fur shunting 
purposes. 

Class B Ixxludes 33 engines of the same type, 
having 14 inches diameter of cylinders, 20 inches stroke, 
4 wheel- coupled heing 4 feet 4 inches diameter, a small 
pair of wheels under the leading and tlie trailing end having 
F. . IVcIdi’s Patent Kadial Axle-hox so as to allow the 
engine to run around sharp curves easily ; and side tanks 
to carry 1,000 gallons of water ; these are Avell adapted 
for Working the traffic on tlu- main line and tveigh in 
working order 34 tons. The load betweiTi Tokyo 
and Yokohama, i- a maximum of 25 carriages, or 40 
Avagons. 

Class C Includes 3G locomotives having tenders ; the 
cylinders vary in sizes hehveeii 14 inches, and 15Y inches 
diameter of cylinders, 22 inches stroke, 4 w heels coupled 
4 feet G inches diameter, and a bogie under the front end. 
These are a most satisfactory type for passenger uv mixed 
trains having long rims. 

There are G Emhnes of Class D having tenders ; the 
cylinders IG inches and IS inches in diameter, G wheels 
coupled, a Bi--el truck in front, and known as the Moenl 
type. Ihese are intended to work wliere giadieiits of 1 in 
40 prevad, and are in eveiy ivay a suitable engine. 
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Clvss E Ixcludes 30 'J'fink engines, with cylinders of 
16 inches, and 16 inches in diameter ; 6 wheels coupled 4 feet 
in diameter ; these are for working gi-adieuts of 1 in 40. 

There are 4 Taxk Exoixes of Cla'-s F ; of a special 
design with 4 cylinders, to work on tlie Abt S 3 'stein of Eack 
Railway on the Usui Pass. 

The engines in the first five classes were built hj- the 
following firms ; Eev'cr, Peacock and Co.; Dubs and Co.; 
Sharp, Stewart and Co.: Xasywitli, Wilson and Co.; Kit.son 
and Co.: Xeilson and Co.: Yiilcan Foundr}- ; Avoiiside 
Works: Yorkshire Engine Works : Manning, Wardle and 
Co.: and two engines hy Baldwin and C(>.; The 4 
engines for the rack r.iilw.iy hy tlie Maschiiieiifahrik 
Esslingeii. 

The main line engines are adapted to make from 26 
to 30 miles an hour, and if the line through the stations 
was constructed for thi-(>ugh riuining, aiul deyoiil of curves 
on approaching tlie facing points, a speed of So miles 
per lioiir could he maiiifaiued without any dilHculty. 

The coal used is well adapted for locomotive luirposes, 
heing very free from injurious gases, and though rather 
smoky it makes hut little ash. and keeps steam well. It 
comes either from Karat.su Colliery in the island of Kiushiu, 
or from Horoiiai in Hokkaido ; in either case it is transport- 
ed by sea GOO miles to Y’okoliania. 

The water Used is pure. except ill the tlood 
season when it contains a Certain amount of earthy 
matter, and then the engines require to lie washed out 
more frequently; otherwise there ai'i' no iiijiiriiuis 
ipialities to corrode the boilers. 

Tile English Liigiues have outside cylinders, with the 
Joy, or link valve motion : wrought iron wheels with steel 
tyres : best Yhirksliire mm for the boiler hanxls, domes, 
fire-bi'X slndls. ami smoke Iiox tubi'-phites : copper lii'e- 
hoxes ami brass tuo'/s ; and frames ot best Yorksliiie ii'iin, 
or mild steel, e.ich in one plate. 
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The locomotive stock at the end of March, 1898, was 
helow the requirements of the Railway, and since then 
cirders have been forwarded abroad for thirty engines, 
besides buying three engines of class B from the Eyomo 
Railway. The engines ordered are, 6 of the B class ; 6 
of the C class only having the cylinders 16 inches in 
diameter ; 16 of the T) class, 4 from America with cylinders 
18 inches in diameter ; 12 from England with cylinder 
17 inches in diameter ; and 2 of F class for the Rack Rail- 
way over the 1 sni pass. IVlien these engines arrii'e, and 
are in working order the tloverniuent Railwavs should be 
able to draw Mhatever traffic nia}’ be loaded into carriages 
or wagons. 

The advisability and economy of building locomotives 
in Japan has at times during the last few years been 
brought betore the notice of the Railway Departmenl. In 
1892 sanction was granted to make a trial at Kobe, and 
in April, 1898, the first locomotive was turned out ol the 
Railway llorks at Kolie. The engine was designed by 
Mr. R. F. Trevithick, the Locomotive SiiiJeriuteudeut of 
the Western Section. It is ditlerent to any engine on 
tile line, being what is known as a Compound Engine ; and 
at that time there was not a compound engine in .Japan. 
The boiler, Water tanks, wrought iron wheels, the motion, 
the cylinders, valves and other parts were made at the 
Works; the frame plates and a few other parts came in 
a rough state from abroad. The engine has given every 
satisfaction, cheapness in construction, lowness in consump- 
tion of coal and water, goodness of hauling capacity, and 
steadiness when running. The success of this first 
trial should oblige the Government to build their own 
locomotives for the sake of ecoiioinv. 

It may not he out of place to tell the following storv. 
In 1803 Richard Trevithick was building at Penydarran 
in South W ales a tramway locomotive, to run on rails 
not exceeding a gradient of 1 in 50, and of considerable 
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length. Ill Feliruary, 1804, this engine had run se\eral 
trips a distance of miles, drawing li\e wagons carrying 
10 tons of iron and at times 70 men riding : at another 
trial the engine pulled 25 tons of iron, and a bet of £.500 
that it wouLl not pull a load of 10 tons of iron this distance 
Avas won bv the engine, which weighed 5 tons, and had 
one cylinder inches in diameter. This is consideied to 
be the first locomotive in the world. In 1898 Richard 
Trevithick, a grandson, has had tlic opportunity of design- 
ing and superintending the huildiug of the first loco- 
motive in Japan. It Aveighs neaily 40 tons, has all the 
latest improvements, and is running hetAveen Kobe and 
Kyoto. 

It is a peculiar incident that in tAvo islands so far 
apart as England and Japan, and Avith a space of 90 years 
lietAvcen, the Christian and surname of tlie two men 
Avho have the credit of building and designing the first 
locomotive in each country should he the same, the man 
in Japan being the grandson. 

History iT'peats itself, as Richard Trevithick senior 
Avas branded Avith folly and madness by the late James 
lYatt for liriuging into use the high pressure engine, and 
even not knoAvn to the general public as the builder and 
inventor of the first locomotive: so will Richard Trevithick 
of Kobe neA'er be kiioAvii in Japan by the Japanese as the 
designer and liuilder of the first locomotiAe, the credit 
being already giAcn to a .Japanese Avho has A'ery little 
mechanical knoAvledge. 

C.ABKi.AOES : — 630 Vehicles : — The American tvpe Avas 
first adopted on the Tokyo-Yokohama line, Avith end plat- 
forms and central passage ; the inside width is 0 feet 8 
inches, and the seats are 1 foot 40 inches Avide. The first, 
class are divided into three compartments, each holding six 
persons, by sliding doors ; hut the second hiXA’e no division 
and are differently upholstered, being in all other respects 
similar to the first ; the.se carriages are still running. 
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It had not been expected at first that the lower 
classes would use the traius, but railway travelling quickly 
became so popular that 26 of the second class carriages 
had to be somewhat altered to accommodate third class 
traffic. Xow, however, as these carriages require rebuilding 
a diti'erent tvpe is adopted. The sole-bars of all these 
carriages are 22 feet long, of girder iron inches 
by inches by inch thick ; weighing 23i lbs. per foot. 
Other carriages of the English type were imported of a small- 
er size with wood sole-bars 18 feet long ; these wore sent 
to Kobe and ran between Kobe and Kyoto. Some of these car- 
riages are ruuniiig on the branch lines at the present time. 

Another type was introduced, the carriage being 
supported on two bogie trucks with the standard M'heels 
2 feet 9 inches diameter : each bogie has a wheel base 
of 5 feet. The under-frauies being trussed for the sake 
of stiffness between the bogies. The length of cariiage 
.over the butler beams, 46 feet 6 inches. 

There are two standard types of carriages, the one on two 
pairs of wdieels, the solo-bars 23 feet long, and built either 
first, second, or third class as refpiired ; the framing is 
uniform, all the work being marked otf from one template. 
The other carriage on two bogie trucks, the sole-bars being 
46 feet 6 inches long. The weight of the smaller carriage 
empty, 64 tons ; the weight of the large carriage empty, 
144 tons. 

"Wagons: 1,7o 3 "Wagons: There are two distinct 
classes of wagons. The wagons having the underframe 
all iron and arranged to carry 10 tons. The other wagons 
having iron sole-bars 17 feet 6 inches long of the same 
section as used for carriages, the underframe of wood, 
and to carry 6 tons. 

In each class there are several descriptions of these 
in use, viz : Covered goods, the same adapted to can-}' 
6 horses ; the ordinary open wagon with sides 2 feet high, 
of three planks ; the mineral wagons, sides four planks 
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high ; the balliist wagons, the rail trucks ; timber trucks ; 
and brake vans. 

The underfraiuing of each class is the same, and 
marked off from a template, although the bodj' may he 
different. The buffers are Brown’s Patent of wrought iron 
with cast iron cases. The brake-blocks are of cast iron, 
and one block to each wheel. At one end of the wagon is 
a screw-coupling ; at the other end a chain coupling. 

The timber used in both underframes and body frame- 
work of carriages and wagons is Keyaki (the Japanese 
elm), a very fine timber, sometimes to be seen in planks 1 or 
5 feet wide, hard and strong, dark brown in colour, with 
a beautiful grain resembling teak ; it takes a good polish 
and stands damp well, but is liable to warp when exposed 
to the sun. As Keyaki is getting costly and scarce teak 
at times is used. Floors, sides, and roofs are of Hinoki, a 
valuable building timber resembling red pine. Of late 
chcaiier kinds of wood are being use for wagons. Kuri 
(chestnut i is chiefly used, on account of its low price, for 
sleepers. Japan is on the whole well provided with timber, 
but it cannot be considered cheap. 

The average weight of an empty wagon to carry 10 tons. 
Covered Goods, 5 tons 8 cwt.; Open wagon 5 tons. A 
wagon to carry 6 tons, Covered Goods, Ti- tons ; Open 
"Wagons 4 Tons. 

The rolling stock is in general well suited to the 
capabilities of the gauge ; and the capacity of the wagon 
stock quite up to that used on the 4 feet 84 inche.s gauge. 

Workshops : — There are workshops at Shinbashi, Kobe, 
and Xagano ; the latter are small and only for the 
Takasaki-Naoetsu Line. 

Considering the workshops at Shinbashi and at Kobe 
have lieen built without any fixed plan, and enlarged only 
when the recjuireuients obliged it ; and the designs or ideas of 
those most competent to know, in many cases either not being 
asked, or if asked not properly carried out, taking all these 
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considerations into account the shops are fairlv well pro- 
vided with good niachineiy, and arranged fairly satisfactorily. 

The shops at each place are of similar size. Kegular 
employment could be given to about 2,000 men, not 
including the Running Department. All carriages and 
wagons can be built ; and repairs executed to engines, 
■carriages and wagons ; besides the required work for the 
Engineering and Construction Department. 

The shops under the etticient control of managers 
and foreman and with a proper svstem could build 120 
carriages and 480 wagons a year. At a small expense 
for machinery and a new shop, tliere would then bo 
the appliances for building 10 engines yearly ; so that 
the Government is in the position to build all the engines 
and rolling stock required to supply their wants. This 
is satisfactory, as only one-third of the money required 
for the increase of the rolling stock wouhl leave the 
country for foreign material ; one-third for material 
bought in the country : and one-third in wages, thereby 
supplying work and food for a number of the people. 

My experience may allow me to define what makes 
an efficient manager or foreman. .A. m lu who has had 
a good education and has spent some years in the Works 
actually working with the men, so as to be thoroughly 
acquainted with good or bad work, to be able ijuickly 
to w'atch that the men do a fair day’s work, to give 
instruction direct to the men, and the men to have 
confidence in their manager with reference to his know- 
ledge, his fairness in dealing with them, and his being 
able to appreciate the good workmen. Men who have 
passed through a University, and those who are good 
clerks and can make satisfactory returns on the principle 
of figures, hut have never worked with the workman, 
have no idea of the actual routine of a shop, nor are able 
to appreciate the man at his proper worth ; although to 
their faces the workman is civil and polite, as soon as their 
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back is turned the men have the greatest contempt for such 
masters and take every advantage, thereby increasing 
greatly the expense, and turning out inferior work. It 
is very similar to expect good soldiers to tight under officers 
who only have learnt warfare by reading books and 
hearing lectures. 

Capital Account. 

The railway fund granted by the Government from 
the tirst establishment of Railways, March, 1870, up to the 
close of the year ending March, 1893, amounted to Yen 
37,5 'j 1,474. The average cost per mile at the close of 
March, 1898. was Yen 60,607. 

In the following table the average cost per mile, at 
the close of the year, of the different sections of the lines 
in iiperatiou is compared and given : — 

Average 
Mile> Cost per 
mile. ven. 

Total length of open lines ool 00,667 

Detads. 

1. Tokyo-Yokohama Section 18 108,457 

(Double line, eonstruetion begun April, 

1870, completed September, 1872.) 

2. Kobe-Otsu Section .58 137,993 

(1 mile double ; construction lieguii 
Xovember, 1870. completed September, 

1879.) 

3. Tsuruga-Ogaki Sectiou 49 71.563 

(Construction begun May, 1880, com- 
pleted July, 1884.) 

4. Takasaki-Xaoetsu Section 110 34,749 

(Usui toge excepted ; construction begun 
October, 1884, completed December, 

1888.) 

5 . Yokohama-Ogaki Section 2.58 50,802 

(22 miles double line ; construction 
begun 1885, completed April, 1889.) 
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6. Ofuna-Yokosuka Section 10 41,872 

(Construction begun January, 1888, 
completed July, 1889.) 

7. Otsu-Xagahama Section 48 34,008 

(Construction begun February, 1888, 
completed Julj', 1889.) 

Double line between Oyama and X’umazu ... 22 15,617 

(being a portion of the Yokohama -Ogaki 
Section ; construction begun February, 

1890, completed March, 1891.) 

In the following table the amount of the Gioss and 
Fixed Kaihvay Capital at the close of each tiscal year 
from the 19th is compared witli the mileages of lines in 
operation, and the ai’erage cost per mile in respect of the 


aggregate and fixed capitals is given ; — 



Per One Mile 
of open lines. 




Y('n. Yen 

Per cent. 

Miles. 

Y n 

Y n. 

Before lath 

17,8.s.5,k44 14,!(71.0(;5 

83.7 

143 

125,070 

104,097 

loth 

2t,134,s.-)2 17,27!»,'.D2 

81.8 

209 

101,124 

82,079 

20th 

2(;.2S4,8r)2 22,147,023 

H.J.4 

24-5 

107,28-5 

91,023 

21st 

33.:i;tl,027 2«,032,.t43 

8.5.7 

440 

74,808 

04,198 

22nd 

34,447.033 31,018.348 

91.8 

•5)1 

02,-518 

.57,-384 

23ra 

34.971,702 32.74.3,091 

93 0 

551 

03,470 

.59,4.30 

21th 

.30,-583,118 33,008,184 

90.4 

551 

00,394 

00,01-5 

2.3tli 

37,-5.54,475 33,427,73-5 

89,0 

551 

08,1.57 

00,067 


The proportional decrease of the amount of the Fixed 
Capital as comi)ared with the amount of the Gross Capital, 
and the increase of the amount per mile of the Gross 
Capital at the close of the year under review, noticeable 
in the above table, are due to the fact that exjienditures 
of over yen 1,990,000 on the Usui-toge line construction 
works, though included in the adjusted accounts, have 
been excluded from the columns of Fixed Capital, because 
of the line not being yet opened to traffic, and therefore 
earning no revenue. 
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IMPERIAL GOVEENMEXT RAILWAYS. 


Total Length of line open at the end of 
Goods conveyed, Receipts, IVurking Expenses 

each year, 
and Profit 

, Passengers and 
as shown yearly. 


Fiscal Year. 


I 

Length of 
Line 

Number of Pas- 
sengers. 

oth 

Aleiji 5th Oct. to 

31st Dec. 

1872 

18 

495,078 

6th 

“ Dec. to 

Dfc. 

1873 

18 

1,415,225 

7th 

ii « » ( t 

( i 

1874 

38 

2,093,560 

Jan 

1875 to 

June 

1875 

38 “ 

1,481,761 

8th 

Fiscal July 1875 

June 

1875 

38 

2,750,482 

9th 

“ 1876 


1877 

65 

2,933,260 

10th 

“ 1877 

( ( 

1878 

U 

3,096.707 

11th 

“ 1878 

U 

1879 

a 

3.423,904 

12th 

“• 1879 

i ( 

1880 

73 

4.337,422 

13th 

“ 1880 

« i 

1881 

76 

5,332,318 

14th 

“ 1881 

i i 

1882 

101 

5.758,734 

15th 

“ 1882 

i » 

1883 

115 

6,003,902 

IGth 

“ 1883 

>• 

1884 

124 

5,161,206 

17th 

“ 1884 

n 

1885 

a 

4,099.260 

18th 

1885 

March 

1886 

163 I' 

2,636,784 

19th 

April 1886 

i ( 

1887^ 

205 ' 

3,761 ,473 

20th 

“ 1887 

(( 

1888 

245 

5,919,383 

21st 

“ 1888 


1889 

446 

8,401,776 

22ud 

“ 1889 

( ( 

1890 

542 

11,365,937 

23rd 

“ 1890 


1891 

551 

11,265,383 

24th 

“ 1891 

H 

1892 

551 

11,789.913 

2.jth 

“ 1892 

(( 

1893 

551 

12,873,547 


Total Expenditure Yen 35,418,997 i 116,404,015 

^ Xine“moSs ! *’>6 Financial year. 
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IlIPEEIAL GOVERNMENT RAILIVAYS. 


! 

Quantity of 

Goods. 

Keceipts. 

Working 

Expenses. 

! 

Proht. 

Ton. ' 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

4.37 , 

74,936 

113,464 

61,466 

2.351 i 

441,615 

232,830 

208.785 

17,701 

592,071 

346.803 

245,808 

13,003 : 

3.38,360 

207,463 

150,897 

5H,182 

644,495 

403,823 

240,072 

59.340 

1,284,406 

434,001 

850,465 

84.887 

910,336 

526,248 

384,088 

100,231 

1,011,739 

555,117 

456 622 

1G3,21G 

1,243,531 

512,674 

750,857 

192,920 

1,555,797 

008,224 

947,573 

225,177 

1,713,980 

677,587 

1,130,398 

230,855 

1,840,394 , 

92(i,548 

913,846 

241,243 

1,. 364,910 

631,132 

932,778 

314,180 

1,362,086 ^ 

612,148 

751,538 

188,373 

890,111 

442,221 

453.890 

373,838 

1,301,119 

622,993 

678,124 

48.3,470 

1,698,873 

077,124 

1,021,749 

GIG, 913 

2,313,811 

967,585 

1,346,226 

544,517 

8,771.630 

1,603,417 

2,108,213 

671,561 

4,213,804 

2,001,273 

2,212,331 

806,511 

4,110,141 

2,426,900 

1,683,241 

982,404 

4,580,632 : 

2,166,199 

2,414,433 

6,373,981 i 

37,595,995 1 

17,775,775 

1 19,820,220 

The Japanese 
4*.. 6d. and 2s, Qd. 

yeu durinj' 1872 and 1893 has 

fluctuated between 
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Detail Tables for the year ending March, 1893, will be 
found as an appendix at the end of the paper. 

PKIVATE EAILAVAY LINES. 

The Xippos Railway Company : Miles 591. G1 m. ch. 


Ueuo-Aoniori 

Section 

M. CH. 

4.54.GG 

Shinagawa-Akabane 

(( 

12.76 

Oiniya-Maebashl 

. 1 

51.14 

Utsuiioniiya-Xikko 

H 

25.00 

Iwakiri-Shiogamu 

(i 

4.23 

Ueiio-Akihanohara 

ii 

1.15 

Oyaiua-Mito 

i i 

41.45 

Mito-Xakagawa 

( « 

G2 


To compare the cost of construction, and to report 
on the line, the Sections must be taken as follows : — 


Se( 

;;tiox. 

JIlLFS. 

Cost 

PEii Mill'. 


Total. 

First 

Section 

HI 

Yon 

35,836 

Yen 

2.902,085 

Second 

< i 

97 


23,380 

a 

2.267,861 

Third 

i . 

no 

H 

22,849 


2,513,356 

Fourth 

( i 

107 

- 

35,92G 


3,H44,113 

Fifth 


127 


42,774 

- 

5,432,260 

Xikko 

Line 

25 


1G,062 

a 

401,546 

Mito 

o 

43 

(4 

18,991 


816,611 



590 



Yell 

18,178,432 

Materials in Stor 

es a/c 



<. 

646.562 

Money 

spent by 

the Government 


Yen 

18,824,994 


For Goods Traffic only. 
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From 1st April, 1892, the Nippon Raihvay Com- 
pany took over all responsibilities from the Government 
Avith reference to Construction, Maintenance, and Work- 
ing. 

The capital of the Nippon Raihvay Company is Yen 
20,000,000 ; the average cost per mile Yen 33,500. 


NIPPON RAILWAY CO. 

Uyeno (Tokyo) Aavomoki Se' tiox. 


Mileage tiom 
L'yeuo. 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height abovi 
j Sea Level. 

i 

M. CH. 


M. CH. 

i 

' FEET. 

0.00 

Uveno 


' 14.51 

3.73 



3.78 

1 20.02 

0.14 

Akahaue 

2 21 

i 22.01 

12.06 

Urawa 

0,52 

52 06 

10. .53 , 

< >miva 

3.67 

43.65 

22.17 ' 

Hasnda 

5.44 1 

42.51 

2H.1.J 

Kuki 

5.78 ' 

31.76 

33.30 , 

Kitrihaslii 

5.21 , 

41.41 

37.77 ’ 

Koga 

4.41 ' 

62.76 

47.72 ■ 

Ovama 

9.75 ! 

123.27 

57.02 

Ishihashi 

9.10 

220.86 

65.06 ' 

Utsnnoiniva 

8.01 

364.19 

72.24 1 

Fnrnta 

6,8s j 

521.69 

70.55 , 

Nagakuho 

4.31 

581,37 

ti3 60 : 

Yaita 

■ 7.05 

647.57 

89.79 - 

Nishinasuno 

6.19 

792.07 

97.07 

Kuroiso 

7.08 

9.39.97 

102,40 

l\nro(la\vara 

5.33 

1092,93 

107.39 • 

Tovohara 

4.79 

1130 19 


Top of Pass 

0,00 

1329.41 

113.51 

Shirakawa 

0.12 

1101.37 

122,76 

Yhihnki 

9.25 

918.72 

130.08 ' 

Snkagawa 

7.12 

791.29 

137.23 , 

Korivatiia 

7.15 

745.02 

145,79 

Motomiva 

i 8.56 

692.40 

151.78 

N.honniatsu 

5.79 

664.13 

157.53 ' 

^latsnh-i-.oji 

5 . 5 

622 97 
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Uyeno (Tokyo) Ao.iiori Section. 


Continued. 


Mileage from 
U> eno. 

i 

1 Name of Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height above 
Sea Level. 

CH.j 

i 

il. CH. 

1 

FEikT. 

165.75 

Fukutihima i 

8.22 

240.01 

171.15 

Koi'i 

8.20 

337.98 

182.06 

Kosiipo ■ 

7.71 

466.10 

187.14 

Shiroishi 

5.08 

159.35 

195.29 

Okawai’H ■ 

8.15 

63.20 

200.12 

T.sukiu<)ki ; 

4.63 

30.59 

204.16 

Iwanuma 

4.04 

16.86 

208.54 

I Masuda 

4.38 

29. 6,8 

215.12 

Sendai ' 

6.38 

117.41 

220.11 

, Iwakiri 

4.79 

S-Kol 

230.01 

Matsusliiiua 

9.70 

27.00 

242.21 

Koooda 

12.20 

37.00 

249.56 

Seuiiue 

7. So 

30.00 

259. IH 

Lshikoshi 

9.42 

33.50 

264.15 

Huiiaizumi 

4.77 

95.00 

271.69 

lehiiioseki 

7.54 

83.80 

28] .04 

-Mavesawa 

9.15 

91.86 

287.34 

llidzu.^awa 

6.30 

171.81 

298.14 

Kiiro^awajiri 

10.60 

195.81 

305.76 

Haiiaiiuiki 

7.62 

292.81 

316 HO 

Hidzume 

10.34 

330.81 

327.74 

Movioka 

11.44 

407.17 

340.71 

Koma ' 

12.77 

6 1 ( .83 

347.44 

Xuiii.ikuiiai 

s 

818.22 

355.19 

A'akavama ’ 

7.^)5 

1406.33 


Top of hill (l!i.sidf, 
Tniniel) 

0.00 

1489.62 

364.66 

Kojiva 

9.47 

589.27 

371 30 

Fukuoka 

6.44 

366 95 

382.74 

Sannolio 

11.44 

117.94 

3i,'5.49 

Sliii'iuchi 

12 55 

29.32 

402.40 

Shiiiioda 

6.71 

28.62 

415.18 

Xinuazaki 

12 .58 

11.05 

428.24 

Xolu’il 

13.06 

61.28 

438. 7(J 

Koiniiiato 

10 52 

13.78 

445.20 

.A^a^l^^lli ■ 

6 24 

11.48 

454.66 

Aomori 

9.46 

7.00 
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Shixaoaava Akabaxe Section’. 


Mileage trom 
yhinagawa. 

Name of Stations. 

, Di>tance be- 
( tween each 
, Station. 

Hei^l^vabov 
Sea Level\ 

CH. 


M, CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

ShiiiagaAva 


10.32 

2.30 

Meguro 

! 2.36 

67.76 

4.06 

Sliiliiiva 

: 1.56 

50.60 

6.44 

Shinjiku 

2.30 

121.14 

8.40 

Mejiro 

2.05 

77.62 

10.40 

Itabaslii 

1.71 

85.71 

12.76 

Akabano 

' 2.SG 

22.01 


Omiya-Maebashi 

Section. 



Mileage from 
Omij’.i. 

Name of Stations. 

' Distance be- 
■ tween each 
Station. 

Height above 
Sea Level. 

il. CK. 


M. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Oniiva 


43.65 

5.02 

Agoo 

5.02 

54.15 

7.23 

Okegawa 

2.21 

67.65 

12.33 

Kunosu 

5.10 

74.65 

16.76 

Fukiago 

.' 4.43 

i 58.29 

21.27 

Kiimagaya 

4.31 

1 86.42 

28.35 

Fukaya 

7.08 

127.84 

34.47 

Houjo 

.j 6.12 

183.11 

39.67 1 

Shimuiachi 

.1 5.20 

1 210.55 

46.27 

Takasaki 

6.40 

306.61 

62.36 1 

Maebashi 

..i 6.09 

i 337.74 
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Utsuno.miya-Nikko Section. 


Mileage fiom 
Utsunoniiya. ' 

Name of StatioQs. 

Distance be- j 
tv\eeu each 
Station. 

Fleight above 
Sea Le\el. 

M. CH. 


31. CH.i 

FEET. 

0.00 

I'tsuiiomiva 


364.19 

0.48 

Togami 

3.48 i 

352.97 


Kaiiuina 

5.20 

536.93 

13. 60 

Fuliawimi 

4.78 

783.11 

20.79 

luiaiohi 

7.13 

1295.22 

25.00 

Xil^ko 

4.01 

1739.48 


Iw.akiri-Shiogama 

Section. 


Mileage fioin 
Iwakiri. 

1 

Name of Statioiib. j 

Distance be. 
j tween each 
Station. 

Height above 
Sea Level. 


M. CH. 


31. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Iwiikiri 


85.51 

1.23 

Shiogama 

4.23 

6.95 

OyAMA-iliTo Section. 

Mileage iiuiii 

Xame of Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween eacii 

Height above 

Oyain.i . 


Station. 

. 

Sea Level. 

31. CH. 


31. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Ovitnui 


123.27 

4 19 

Yfiki 

4.19 

123.97 

6.49 

Kuwushima 

2.30 

115.55 

10.20 

Shimodiite 

3.51 

102.27 

18.12 

Iwiisc 

8.22 

171.07 

23.14 

Fukuhani 

4.52 

195.71 

27.04 

Ivasiima 

3.70 

135.14 

30.25 

Shishido 

3.21 

109.03 

34.26 

Ucbilmni 

4.01 

119.65 

41.45 

Mito 

7.19 

27.63 


Vol, xxii. — 14 
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First Section : — Fyeno-Mayebashi and the Branch 
Line Shinagawa-Akabane ; — 81 miles. 

This line, the first constructed for the Japan Railway 
Company, traverses the Avide and fertile plain lying be- 
tween Tokyo and the mountains to the north and west, 
and watered by the river Tone, the longest in Japan. It was 
commenced in 1882, and the first 38 miles from Tokyo 
were opened, with temporarj' bridging at the rivers, on the 
28th July, 1883 ; the remainder to Takasaki on the 1st 
May, 1881 (G3 miles) ; and the extension to ^Mayebashi on 
the folloAviug 20th August. The bridges have since lieen 
made permanent structures, with masonry foundations and 
iron girders. The principal rivers are as follows : — 


Rh er Ara ; Four spans 

of 

... 100 feet. 

Forty seven “ 

(( 

50 “ 

“ Shido ; Five “ 

a 

.. 40 “ 

“ Nimari ; Seven “ 

u 

40 

‘‘ Katia ; Thirty “ 

a 

40 •• 

“ Karasu ; Six “ 

n 

.. 100 •' 

Seven “ 

n 

20 “ 


There are no engineering difficulties other than the 
river crossings, and the heaviest gradient is 1 in 100 ; the 
ditterenee of level between the Uyeiio terminus (Tokyo) 


and Maebaslii is 323.23 feet. 


The population of the district being agricultural there 
are many large vilhiges, with the exception of Takasaki, 
a garrison town, the junction for the Government Railway 
Takasaki-Xaoetsu, and a tram-road to Shibiikawa ; and 
Mayebashi, the .seat of provincial government (Gumma Pre- 
fecture), and the terminus of the Ryomn Raihvay, both of 
Avhich have over 10,000 iuhahitaiits : and Urawa, the seat 
of provincial government of the Saitama Prefecture. 


Hhixaoaava-Akabane : 13 Miles. 

This necessary link passes round the ivestern outskirts 
of Tokyo. At Shinjiku Station the Kohu Railway 
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hranche.s off to Hachioji. The line has not very much 
local traffic ; it is hoivever indispeiisahle for transfer 
between the interior anil the coast lines, also a quantity 
of construction material being transported for works 
in progress. There are no remarkable works on this 
line, which was opened on the 1st llarch, 1885. 

The station at Akabaiie junction is a little over 6 
miles from Uyeiio Station (Tokyo), where there are military 
barracks. 


Second Section : Oahva-Shirakawa : 97 Miles. 

This line brandies off at Omiya Station on tlie 
Maeliashi lino, 17 miles from Tokyo, and .striking the 
great north road itlie Oshiu-Kaido) at Knrihashi on the 
Tone river. 17 miles from Omiya. follows the course iff' 
the road from that point. The first portion, to T’tsuiio- 
miya, 49 miles, was opened on the IGlh July. 18H5, and 
the remainder in December, iHHfi. 

The country traversed is nearly leiel to Utsunoiniva, 
but between that place and Kuroiso the rise is con- 
siderahle, the last named place being 945+ feet above 
Uyeiio Station (Tokyo). 
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The district traA’ersed is less fertile and populated 
than the more western part of the plain near Takasaki. 
At 67 miles from OmiA'a there is a short timiiel. 

Kuroiso Station, 97 miles from Tokyo, is at the boundary 
of the leA'el and steep gradients. Starting from Kuroiso the 
counti'A' is hilly and the gradients in places 1 in 40, with 
sharp curves, when Sliirakawa is reached, 1134 miles from 
Tokyo. The highest point on this piece, 1B294 feet 
above the level of the sea, constitutes the highest eleva- 
tion on the line between Tokyo and Sendai. The Station 
i' Mitliin the grounds of the old castle, noted for the 
part it played during the war of the Itestoratioii. 

The principal Stations are Koga, Oyama a junction 
having two lines, one to Idito, the other the Ryi mo Railway 
to TIaibashi : and Utsunomiya. the seat of tlm pri.vincial 
government of the Tochigi Prefecture, also the jm cliiui for 
Nikko, and with a population of over 80,001) inhabijaiits. 

Thtro Section : Shikakawa-Senoai and Shioga.ma ; 

110 miles. From Shirakawa the line follows the valley 

(if tile Alui-kuma river to Iwannina. a distance of 904 
miles, and thence passes to Sendai through a level countiy. 
From Semhii to the port of Shiogama, 9} miles, the ta ute 
lies through rice-tields and over one or two small rivers. 
I’-etweeii Shirakawa and Koriyama there ii. a slightly 
falling gradient, and fiaim thence to Okawara (1954 from 
Tokyo) the country is hilly, necessitating gradients of 1 

111 40 luith ways. In places this grade is continuous 

for two and three miles. As however the line hdloAVs 
the general contour of the country, the cuttings and fill- 
ings arc. with a few exceptions, unimportant. Indeed 
considering the hilly nature of the district, much credit 
i-- due to the engineers who surveyed the line, that 

nearly the whole way through this country the route 

(if the main load (Oshiii-Kaido) has been hdlowed. Con- 
sidering the comitiv, costly work has been avoided. The 
piincipal tunnel, of 20 chains, is between Matsukawa 
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■Riicl Fukushima. Tlie heaviest wiu’ks lietween iMatsiikawa 
Statioii and Shiroishi Station, a distance of 291- miles. 
In addition to these there are 12 bridges over the Abu 
Kuma river and its branches, and two bridges over tlie 
Xatori. The first portion, Ivuroiso-SliirakaAva and Kori- 
yama, was opened 20th July, 1HH7 ; and to Sendai and 
Sbiogania, (2241 miles from Tokyo), on the 15th December, 
1887. There are 20 Stations, the principal ones lieing 
Fukushima, the seat of the provincial government of the 
Fukushima Prefecture ; and Sendai, the seat of the pro- 
vincial government of the llivage Prefecture, with a popula- 
tion of over 60,000 inhabitants, and a niilitarj’ centre. 

In the Fukushima Prefecture there have been two 
eruptions since the line has been 0 })eued, although in ueithei’ 
case has the railway siitl'ered. The eruption of Bandai-san 
(6,000 feet) on the morning (>f July 15th, 1888, at 7.45 a.m., 
in which one of the peaks. Ko-J'audaisan, was destroyed, 
and a mighty avalanche of eaith iinxl rock rushed at 
terrific speed down the mountain sloiies and devastated 
an area of more than 27 s([uare miles ; the total number 
of lives lost was 461. Four hamlets were completely 
buried under the disrupted matter, and seven villages 
Were partiallv destroyed. Xo such disaster ha<l happened 
in .Japan since the famous eruption of Asamayama in 
1873, which is close to the Xaoetsu-Takasaki Government 
Line. Bandaisan is about 25 miles West of Koiiyama and 
Jlotomiya Station. The second eruption Mas Azumayama 
(6,365 feet) on the 28th May, 1893. This mountain is 
West of Fukushima about 10 miles. Being in the centre 
(if the hiUs only a fen- lives Avere lost. 

Fourth Section : Sendai-Moeioka ; 107 miles. The 
railway passes through a fertile stretch of country, mostly 
rice fields. At Matsu-shima .station, the well knoAvn village, 
and celebrated spot on the shores of the Bay of Sendai, 
can be visited. A greater jiart of the distance to Ichinoseki 
the line runs to the east of the main road ; and Avith the 
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exception of crossing a few rivers and two tunnels there 
is nothing of importance. From here the line strikes the 
vaUe}’ of the Eitakami rii'er which it follows up past 
Morioka. Just before reaching Maezawa Station (2H1 miles), 
the Koronio river is cnissed, a river celebrated as the 
scene of thy battle that ended Yoshitsune's career. 

From Kurosawa-jiri Station small steamers can de- 
scend the Eitakami river. At Haiiamaki Station a road 
goes to Eama-ishi on the east coast, Avhere 

the Government tried unsuccessfully to start large 
Work’s to procure iron. Morioka is the onl}* important 
town, being the scat of the provincial government of 
Iwate Piefecture. It is 407 feet above the sea level, and 
at times during the winter it is very colil. The railway 
has erected a small repairing shop for engines, carriages 
and wagons. The lino was opened from Sendai to Ishino- 
saki on the 23rd April. 1890, and to Moiioka on the 23rd 
November of the same year. 

Fii'th Section: — Morioka-Aomoki : — 127 miles: — 
The line leaving Morioka is on a rising gradient for 
74 miles over a grassy tract of land, being in parts brought 
under cultivation ; from liere it gradually descends, and 
crosses for the first time the Eitakami river, having run 
for GO miles along the left bank. Hence on a rising 
gradient to the top of the pass near Nakayama Station, 
1,490 feet above the sea level ; passing through two short 
tunnels the line descends down a deep valley, through which 
flows the Mabechi river. In tliis valley the Ime runs 
for 40 miles to Shiri-uchi Station. This section presented 
the most difficulties to the engineers ; the Maliechi river is 
crossed twelve times, some of the bridges being very high, 
and the embankments and cuttings heavy, besides eight 
tunnels. From Shiri-uchi to Aomori over a grassy tract of 
country not having any very important works, at Shiri- 
uchi, a branch has been made to Minato, a distance of 5 
miles, 13 chains. 
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This Sectioii traverses a district where the snow 
fall is heavy. Yearly the traffic is stopped, some times 
during several days ; the worse part is between Shiri-iichi 
and Kominato. There are 13 stations, hut as the country 
is only partly cultivated the villages are unimportant. 
Aomori is the only important town, being a port 
where there is constant steam comuinnication between 
Aomori and Hakodate, 70 miles distant ; it is also 
the capital of the Aomori Prefecture, also having 
barracks which belong to the Sendai Jlilitarj- 
District. 

Nikko Li.ne : — i~) miles ; — The line branches off at 
Utsunomiva Station G5| mdes (from Tokyo), and for a 
cousideralde distance runs close to the grand avenue of 
cryptoiiierias liiiiug the ancient highway. On approach- 
ing luiaichi Station is anotlier road from Tochigi, From 
here to Xikko Station there are heavy gradients. The 
rise from Utsunomiya to Xikko is 1,475 feet ; Xikko 
being 1,7394 feet above th e sea level. Otherwise the 
Works do not call for any particular mention. The 
traffic on this line is very satisfactory to the share- 
holders. 

lIiTu Line: 43 miles: The Mito Railway Company 
hating come to an arrangement Avith the Xippon Raihvay 
Company, made an application for permission to sell their 
line to the latter Company. The permission was granted in 
June, 1891 ; and on the 1st March, 1892, the raihvay, with 
all otlier [iroperties attached to it, cvas made over to the 
Xippon Company. 

The line runs east from Oyania Junction 48 miles 
from Tokyo, and passes through an almost level country, 
crossing the Ta, the Kinii, the Gojo and the Kokai 
river ; Mito is the capital of the Iharaki Prefecture, is 
about 7 miles from the sea, and situated on the 
X"aka river. The line was opened on the 16th January, 
1889. 
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The follwinff table gives the number of iron bridges 
of 20 feet spans and longer. There are many iron bridges 
of between 12 feet and 20 feet. 


Number of 
Spans. 

Length of 
Spans. 

^ Number of 
! Span. 

i Len^rth of | 
Spans. 

Remarlis. 


ft. in. 


1 i 

ft. in. j 


62 

20.0 

121 

60.0 


82 

30.0 

89 

70.0 


154 

40,0 ; 

i 

i 

47 

100.0 

I 

680 spans 

128 

[ 50.0 

1 

1 

3 

200.0 ' 

1 

! 


426 

I 

i 

1 260 


Rolling Stock : 69 engines, 213 carriages, and 

1,022 wagons : was the stock on the 31st March, 

1893 ; and is in every way similar in design to 
the Government Stock. Orders liave been sent for 
48 new engines, of Avhich 24 have arrived, besides 

112 carriages, and 2-50 wagons. Manj- of these vehicles 

are now working and when all are running the Nippon 
Railway Company should be well provided to meet all 
requirements. 

Nearly all the carriages and wagons have been built 
at the Shinbashi or the Kobe Government Works. A 
few carriages and wagons were bought from the San3-o 
Eailwaj' Companj'. 
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KOBU RAILWAY CO. 


! 

Milea^'e fiom 
Shinjiku. 

Name of Stations. 

Distiince be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Hei^^ht above 
Sea Level. 

M. CH. 

0.00 

Shinjuku 

M. CH. 

FEET. 

121.14 

2.64 

Nakano 

2.61 

128.07 

3.21 

Ogikubo 

2.37 

132.48 

9.46 

Sakai 

4.2.3 

199.53 

13.10 

Kokubunji 

3.41 

224.81 

16.74 

1 

Tachikawa 

3.64 

270.73 

19.00 

Hino 

2.06 

281.08 

22.77 ^ 

Hachioji 

3.77 

347.84 


Kobo Railway: — This ruihviiy was sanctioned on 
March 31st, 1888, with a capital of Yen 900,000. It 
starts from 8hiijjiku Station on the Nippon Railway, 
runs through a Hat country with a heavy clayey soil, 
crosses the Tama liver 18A miles and arrives at Hachioji, 
distance of 23 miles. The line was opened to the puldic 
on the 18th .\ugust, 1889. 

The Kohu Railway was worked hy the officials of the 
Nippon Hailway Company. This arrangement did not give 
satisfaction, so the railway received sanction in October, 
1891, to separate itself, and began from the 1st November 
of the same year to control the affairs of its railway 
independently. 

Shinjiku Station was not a satisfactory terminus, 
so the Company was granted a charter 13th July, 1889, 
to extend the line from Shinjiku to Misaki-cho, a distance 
of IJ miles. This line is under construction, and when 
completed the terminus station will he a great improve- 
ment for both passengers and goods traffic. 
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Haviiiy completed the lines in operation which run 
from Tokyo, it may he AVell to mention the lines under 
construction or proposed. 

The Solm Railway Conipau}- received its charter 
21st Februarj', 1893. It starts from Honjo (Tokj-d) to 
Sakura in Chiba Ken, and is a distance of 31 miles and 
is under construction. 

The Nippon Railway Company have applied, although I 

the charter is not as yet granted, to run a line from Tokyo 
direct to llito and along the noith-ea.st coast road to 
Iwanunia, where it would join tlie Company's line to 
Sendai. 


RYOMO RAILWAY: 52 AIiles, 17 Chains. 


Mileage from 
Oyania. | 

1 

Name of .Station.s. j 

i 

Distance l)e- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height above 
Sea Level 

M. CH, 

1 

M. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Ovama 

0.00 

123.27 

6. CO j 

Tochigi ' 

6.60 

138.34 

12.02 

1 

Iwafune ; 

5.22 

100.63 

16.46 

i 

Sano 

4.44 

111.34 

23.62 

Ashikaga 

i 1 

7.16 

110.80 

1 

29.31 

! 1 

' Omata ^ 

: i 

5.52 

235.31 

32.74 

1 1 

Kiriu i 

; 1 

3.40 

1 

, 360.37 

35.32 

! - 

! (Imaina 

1 

2.38 

446.82 

39.30 

( 

j Kunisacla 

3.78 

, 316.69 

43.00 

! Isezaki 

3.50 

214.86 

46.48 

1 Koiuagata 

3.48 

253.50 

50.75 

1 Maebashi 

4.27 

^ 337.74 
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This, railway, braiiehing oft' from the Nippon Eallway 
Company at Oyama Station, traverses the provinces of 
Kotsiike and Shinintsuke in a westerl3' direction and joins 
the Nippon Railwav Compianj- at Maehashi. The Works 
are unimportant ; there are a few small rivers to cross 
which are at times subject to Hoods. The sceneiy is 
prettv all along the route, and the principal industry 
is rearing silk- worms and manufacturing silk-goods. 

There are eleven stations on the line, although none of 
the towns are very large. At Saiio, IGi miles, there runs 
a horse tram-way from Kuzuo to Koshinagawa, a dis- 
tance of 9 miles and 50 chains, at which place there 
are limestone (piarries. This i>rivate Company have now 
two small German Engines, weighing about 8i tons each, 
to take the place of the horses. The cost of the railway, 
yen 1,1297,964 or about yen 25,450 per mile. 

This line had 5 very suitable engines, but those in 
authority considered the American type more suitable, so 
the Goveriiinent bought three, ami the Nippon Railwaj' 
Company two engines ; this left the Rvomo Railway free 
to buy 5 American engines ; and it is to be hoped that 
the Rvomo Railway shareholders are satisfied with the 
experiment tinancialh' ; and also in the future with the 
consumption of Coal and Oil used by the American Eng- 
ines as compared with the consumption during the years 
the traffic was worked with the English Engines. 

The principal bridge is oyer the Tone river of Mae- 
bashi, two spans of 200 feel and two spans of 100 feet. 
This bridge ami IJ miles of line is hejoiid Waebashi 
Station. 

HOKKAIDO RAILWAY, 204 IMiles, 71 Chains. 

M. CH. 

Teiniya-Horonai Section 56.02 

Horonaifuto-Ikiishiinbetsii “• 4.39 

Muroraii-Utashinai “ 114.89- 
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Suuagawa-Soracliituto 
Oiwake-Yuhan 
Sanbashi-Temiya -| 


AI. CH. 

2.G8 

26.49 

34 


Miles 


... 204.71 


Temiya-Horonai Section. 


Mileage from 
Temi^ a. 


Name of Stations. 


Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 


Height above 
Sea Level. 


M. ChJ 


M. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 ' 

Teiniya 

0.00 

7.20 

2.11 

Suuiivoslii 

2,11 

43.33 

5.33 

Asaii 

3.22 

13.00 

10.69 

ZcTiibako 

5.86 

12.00 

15.52 

Kanioiiwa 

4.63 

37.00 

19.71 

Kntoni 

4.19 

47.00 

22.25 

Sajiporo 

2.34 

56.00 

33.35 

Xopporo 

11.10 

78.00 

35.41 

Ebetsu 

2.06 

35.00 

41.18 

Horomiii 

5.57 

34.00 

47.20 

Iwainizavva 

6.02 

72.00 

54.26 

Horonaii'iito 

7.06 

133.00 

56.52 

Horouai 

2.26 

295.00 


f Goods line only. 
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Hdbonaifuto-Ikushumbetsu Section. 


Mileage Irom 
Hoionaiiuto. j 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height above 

I Sea Level. 

M. C’H. 


M. CH- 

FEET. 

0.00 

Horoiiiiifiito 

0.00 

183.00 

4.::S9 

Ikii:^humbt'tsu ... 

4.39 

1 2.17.83 


IwAAnZAWA-SoR.ACHIFUTO SECTION. 

Mileage tioin 
Iwtjinizawa. 

Name of Statioiib. 

' DiJ-laiiCe be- 
tween e.icli 
Station. 

Height nbove 
■ Sea level. 

M. CH. 


M. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Iwiiiiiiziiwa 

0.00 

72.00 

.1.14 

lliut'uoliu 

5.14 

H3.40 

10.20 

llilmi 

5.06 

89.-50 

1G.77 

Xaivc 

6.57 

95.40 

22.00 

SuiRiciiwa 

5.09 

86.70 

24.7-1 

Soracliifuto 

2.69 


Sunagaava-Utashinai Section. 

Mileage rvom 

Name oi Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween each 

Height above 

Sunagau a. 


, station. 

Sea Level. 

JI. CH. 


M. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Suiiaciiwii 

0.00 

86.70 

8.04 

Utjshiiiiii 

8.64 

413.00 
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Iwamizawa-Mueoran Section. 


Mileage fioin 
Iwamizawa. ! 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height above 
Sea Level. 

CH. 


M. CH. 


0.00 

Iwamizawa 



14.18 

Yuin 

14.18 


23.76 

Oiwake 

9.58 


46.04 

Tomakomai 

22.08 


59.38 

Shiraoi 

13.34 


71.25 

Xoborihetsu 

11.67 


75.51 

83. 47 

Hor<)bet>u 

4.26 


Muroran 

7.76 



Oiw\KE-YriuRi 

Section. 


Mileage from 
UiNvake 

Name of Station^. 

Distance iie - 
tween each 
Station. j 

Heic^ht above 
Sea Level. 

-M. CH. 


-M. CH.' 

i 

1 

1 

0.00 

Oiw ake 



15.13 

Monujiyniiia 

15.13 


26 49 

Yul)ari 

11.36 



This line is known ns the Tnuko Knilwny Coinpnnv ; 
nnJ was c lUstructeil hy Amei'icnn euoiueers nnd 
mechnnics, on the lipht -st nnd cheapest .Aiu n-icaii systnie. 
with rails riO Ihs. to the yard, these Were of Euedi^h 
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manufacture, but the rolling; .stock and machinery all sup- 
plied from America. The line has been much improved 
since its opening, in November, 1S80, to Sapporo, in June, 
1882, to lebctsu, and Horonai in May, 1883, and Utashinai 
to Morosan, and Oiwake to Yiibari, in 1892. The line has 
been relaid with rails 45 lbs. to the j’ard. 

The line starts from a wooden pier 1.440 feet li)ng, 
having a dejith of water of 21 feet at the end where slii23s 
can load and discharge along .side. At the shore-end are 
the workshops, goods and carriage sheds, and a station 
for Temiya. The line traverses the main-street for three- 
quarters of a mile and then passes inland at the back of 
the town of Otarii, with gradients of 1 in 83 and a tunnel 
55G feet long, to a station at Sumiyoshi (2 miles), and then 
crossing a dry valley on trestlework averaging 24 feet in 
height, descends 1 in H.l to the main road at 3 miles, 
whence to 11 miles (Zcnibako 8tati<>n) the road is utilised 
as formation of the railwiiy with the exception of a few 
deviations to obtain easier curves. From this point to 
(Sapporo (22 miles) svamjiv gnunid is crossed on a 
low embankment, and then the base of the hills bounding 
the Ishikari valley is followed : beyond Sapjioro (the seat 
of government of the Hokkaido i : the line crosses the river 
Toyohira by a bridge of two sjians of 150 and ,50 feet. 
The sujjerstructure is said to have been manufactured in 
England for the Philailelphia I’ridge C'onniany, and inteinled 
for the 4 feet 84 inches gauge, but it was imrchased in 
America for this railway. The princijial span, weighing 
70 tons, was carried away within a feev days of its 
erection in jdace, bv aii unprect deiitedly severe siioAV-tlond, 
in Ajii il, 1882, w hich attaiiu d a height of sevi'ii feet and seven 
inches abo\ e the highest jireviously observed Hoodmark. 
A large ipiaiititv of drift-AVOod was brought down and 
lodged under the bridge, and altlioiigh the eiiibaiikmeut 
oil either side was destroye.l for a length of half-a-mile, 
the force of the stream and the huovaiicv of the act uiiiiil ite l 
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timber lifted tlie birders otf the pier, and they sank about 
200 feet away. They were recoA'ered when the waters 
Subsided, and the piers hai'ing been raised, the superstructure 
was re-ereeted, only slight repairs being necessary, and 
satisfactorily tested in December of the same year. 

Ileyoud the Toyohira, high ground is followed, to 
avoid risk by flood, and with only one trestle bridge 
over a dry valley, 45 feet deep, and 270 feet long, 
the hue reaches lehetsu (85 miles), after crossing the 
Chitose and Horomiii rivers, and passing over a 
stretch of flat prairie land the Tonebetsu river is crossed 
and the line turns eastward to Horouai-futo (541 mile.s), 
and by a tunnel reaches the valley leading to the Jdoronai 
coal mines at 564 miles. At Horouai-futo a branch line runs 
to the Ikushnmbetsu coal mines, 44 miles; at Iwamizawa, 474 
miles, a liraiich line runs to Suuagawa 22 miles and to 
the Sorachi-futo coal mines at 25 miles. At Sunagawa a line 
branches to the Utashinai coal mines a distance of ttj miles. 
These mines all belong to the same C'oal-fleld. but the lines 
run u)i ditferent valley.s. 

-\t Iwamizawa there is a line to the port of .Muroran 
situated on the east of Volcano Bay. The line runs south 
through a well wooded country on easy gradients and 
reaches the coast near Toma Konai ; from this point it 
follow s the coast to Jlurorau. At Oiwake a line runs to 
the Yubari coal mines a distance of 26-1- miles. 

llnroran is a well sheltered harbour, and being on 
the southern coast is more suitable for the shipment of 
coal : on the other hand the haulage by train is longer 
than to the port of Otaru. Coalmines, railwaj-, and ports 
for its shipment are all very well, but there is one point 
quite as important, and that is, rvhere is the consumer, 
and this i.s the most troublesome point with reference to 
the coal industry in the Hokkaido. 

The rolling stock with exception of two Ballast Eng- 
ines purchased from the Sanyo Railway Comnanv, is 
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entirely on the Aiiieneim pattern. The Ldconiotives are 
of the l\I(i”nl type, the Carriages and Wagons are each 
supported on two bogie trucks with chilled cast iron 
wheels 24 inches ill diameter. Each bogie has a wheel base 
of 4 feet, and tlie luiderframes are trussed for the sake of 
stifliiess between the bogies. 

The liolling Stock consists of 24 engines, 40 carriages, 
and 57G wagons total, 640. 

Locomotives ■; — iMay be divided into three classes. A 
class includes 8 engines having tenders, the cylinders 12 
inches in diameter : 16 inches stroke ; six wheels coupled 
3 feet in diameter, and a small bisel truck in front. I! class 
includes 12 engines having tenders, the c;. linders 14 inches 
in diameter ; 18 inches stroke, wheels 3 feet 4 inches in 
di<imeter. The weight of the smaller engine 16 tons, the 
tender 12 tons, total 28 tons. The larger e^ngine 26 tons, 
the tender 14 tons, total 40 tons. 

C class takes in the remaining engines. 

Cahriaoes ; — Are either 40 feet, or 35 foot over the 
buffer planks ; all are 8 ha t wide over the outside ; 1st, 
2ud, and 3rd class accommodation is provided, and have 
seating for 46 persons in the larger, and 42 in the 
smaller carriages. The weiglit of an empty carriage 
104 tons. 

W.Wioxs : — Consist of 520 platform cars, with sides 
and ends made up of two plants 1-j feet high, and kept 
in position by pieces of Wood fitting in iron sockets, the 
length over the buffer beams 27 feet 74 inches, the width 
8 feet, and when empty 4 tons, and the freight 8 tons. 
There are 5(i covered goods wagons. The stock has the 
appearance of being lightly built, and from the large 
capacity of the covtred goods wagons affords great facility 
for over-loading. The open wagons appear suitable for coal 
traffic. 

The Poiilway Worksliops at Temiya are not very 
satisfactory buildings, being placed in a corner under a 

V'^ol. xYii.— 
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cliff, also being dark and dirtv'. There is a fair number 
of iron and timber machines, of Aiiieric-an design, and 
manufacture, but light in construction. 

The line is laid with 45 lbs. (per V'ard) steel rails, on 
wood sleepers placed 2 feet apart, and the road-bed is well 
ballasted. 

KUSHIRO RAILWAY 25 Miles, 78 Chains. 

This line starts from Shibecha, which is 14^ miles from 
Kushiro, the port for shipping sulphur. Shiliecha is on the 
river Kushiro. There is a convict settlement and a steam 
factor}’ fur refining sulphur, the railway 26 miles long, con- 
nects with Atosanobori, where there is u sulphur mountain, 
(IwO-san), and brings the sulphur to the steam factory 
at Shibecha ; from here it goes down the river in boats to 
Kushiro. Passengers could get a lift, although the Kushiro 
Railway Company was only granted a charter for public 
traffic from the 1st September, 1892. The rolling stock 
consists of 2 engines, 8 carriages, and 19 wagons. 

KWAXS AI RAILWAY CO 59 Miles, 5 Chains. 


Ki'satsc-Yokkaichi Section. 


llileaiie lioiii 
Ku^ar^ii 


Di-^taiice ij,-- 
Namc ot ,Statiuns. tweeii eiu li 
Staliun 


He L’ht above 
8ea Lew ol. 


Jr. cii. 


JI. CH. 

! 

FEET. 

0.00 

Kiisatsu 


818.12 

5.12 

Ishilie 

5.42 

894.52 

9.72 

Mikumo 

4.80 

484.52 

14. (iO 

FitkaWci 

4. (is 

57'’’. 67 

22.55 

Kamitsuve 

7.75 

882.48 

81. 4s 

S. ki 

8.78 

278.08 

85.07 

Kanievama 

3.89 

179.15 

40 57 

Takamiva 

5.50 i 

74.71 

44.7''^ 

Kaw.uada 

4.21 

2().85 

49.25 

Yobkaichi 

4.27 

8.19 
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Kameyajia-Tsu 

Section. 


Mileage fiom 
Kameyama 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 

iHfiKht above 
Sea Level. 

CH. 


M. CH. 

1 

FEET. 

0.00 

Kame3'ama 


179. lo 

3.37 

Shimonosho 

3.37 

143.. 50 

7.42 

Isshindeii 

4.07 

21.92 

9. GO 

Tsu 

2. IS 

1-5. .53 


A charter Ava.s grantoil on the March, Isss, to wake 
a lino with a capital of yen 3,000.000 from Yokkaichi 
to Kusat.su. with a hranch from Kaweyama to T^n, 
and Y'okkaichi tn Kuwana, a distauco of GT-j wiles, the 
line to ho completed in G years. 

The lino start.s from Knsat.su Station on the Tokyo- 
Kohe Kailway, 312^ miles from Tokyo. Kusatsu is 
the junction of the Tokaido, and Xakascmlo. and the 
Hue follows the Tokaido all the rvay to Yokk.iichi, and 
on to Kuwau.i, 

After leaving Kusatsu the line runs throueli granite 
.sand-hills and then up the valley of tlm Y'okoto river to 
Fukawa. From here the line hecomos steeper over tlie 
Suznka-tiige, and following the \-alley of the Su/iika river 
reaches Seki. The gradient over part of thii .Section is 
1 m 40. From Seki to Y'okkaichi there is uotliiug ot 
importance. At Kameyama .Station, 3.') mile> tiom Kus.i- 
tsu, a line lirauches to Tsu, a distance of 9-J mile'. 

Tim hue lietween Y’okkaichi and Kuw; uia, S-L miles, 
will shortlv he opened ; and charters have hei-u granted 
for an exteii'iou of the line from Kuwana to X'ag.o'a. a 
di'tauce of l.eh miles, with a capital (d' veu ]. 000, GOG. 
When this e.Ateusiou is completed the line ivill again 
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have a jnuctiou with the Tokyo-Kobe line at Nagoya 
Station. The expense of this section will be the bridge 
over the Kiso and other livers emptying themselves into the 
Owai'i B.iy. The other charter is Tsnge to Nara. a distance 
of 31ij miles, with a capital of yen 1. -540, 000. If these 
two lines are completed they may he the cause of diverting 
the present traffic over the Tokj-o-Kobe line. By referring 
to the 111 tp it will bo noticed that the distance from 
Nagoya t > Kusatsu will be slightly shorter ; and the same 
fioiii Naeoya via the Kansei and the Osaka Companies 
b} way ot Nara to Osaka. The pioposed bridge at the head 
01 the Ow.ii'i Bay will have at least 30 spans of 200 feet 
each. It IS expected the foundations for the piers vill be 
costly, and troublesome. 

The rolling stock : 10 engines, 03 carriages, and 77 
w agoiis. 


S AXCtl 

■ R.\ILWAY:— 23 

illLES, 58 

Chains. 

lilileage Uuin 

Name ot Stations 

, Ih-^t.inee be- 
t\\ eeij e.icli 
Station. 

Height abo\e 
Sea Le\el. 

M. til. 


1 CH 

1 

FKET. 

0 00 

Miyagawii 

' 0.00 


2.40 

Tamarii 

j 2.40 


4,27 

Aika 

0.73 


4.10 

ilatsusaka 

11.00 


O . 7)0 

Ih deken 

15.19 


3.47 

Takachava 

18.00 


2.42 

Akogi 

21.28 


2.30 

Tsu 

23.58 


_ 

__ 
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This railway was opened to the public in February, 
1894. Il starts from Tsu in the province of which 
is the terminus of the branch line from Kameyama of the 
Kansei Eailway, and it will no doul't have a heavy 
tratiie in pilgrims going and returuing from the celebrated 
Ise Temples. The Rolling Stock : 3 engines, 40 carriages 
and 24 wagons. 


OSAKA RAILWAY 32 Miles, do Chain.s. 


Mileage from 
Minatomaciii. 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be- 
t'vi.eu each 
Station. 

Height above 
Sea Levtl. 

M. CH. 


M. CH. 

I'EET. 

u.oo 

Miuatomachi 


8.24 

2.23 

Teimoji 

2.23 

34.84 

4.uG 

Hirano 

2.33 

20.09 

7.29 

Yaa 

2.53 

38.11 

10.10 j 

Kashihara 

2.61 

70.01 

1G.02 

<"'ji 

5.72 

129.62 

20.07 

Shimoda 

4.05 

169.57 

23.11 

Takata 

i 3.04 

199.97 

Oji-Nara Section. 

Mileage from 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be- 
t^Yeen each 

Heiglit above 

Oji 


Station. 

Sea Level. 

M. CH. 


CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 




129.62 

2.19 

Horiuji ’ 

2.19 

147.76 

6.44 

Kbrivama 

4.25 

179.90 

9.44 

Xara 

3.00 

230.40 
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illNATOMACHI-TAKATA SECTION. 

liCaving Miiiatomachi Statiou, situated in the south 
end of Osaka, it passes along a wide cultivated plain on 
au embankment towards the mountains of Yamato. The 
scenery is picturesque between Kashiwabara and Oji, and 
also on to Takata. At Oji station a line branches oft' to 
Xara, famous for its temples and Daihatsu. 

A charter has been granted to extend the line from 
Takata to Sakurai, a distance of about lOj;- miles. The 
Rolling Stock consists of 7 engines, o4 carriages, and 109 
wagons ; this is being increased by some engines from 
America. 


HAXKAI RAIL^YAY G Miles, 13 Chains. 


Mileage fiouj 
iSanba. 

Maine ot Stations. 

, Distance be- 
tween each 
Stiitiou. 

1 

Height above 
Sea Level. 

M. CH. 


1 

! M. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Xamba 


9.60 

2.11 

Teiigachava 

..., 2.11 

9.60 

3.86 1 

Sumivoshi 

..., 1.2.J 1 

[ 9.60 

6.18 ! 

Sakai 

...^, 2.57 

5.80 


1 

1 

When 

Iron Works 

the Government decided to discontinue the 
at Kamaishi in Iwate Ken, the Hankai 


Eaihvay Company bought the rails, the engines, and other 
material belonging to the railway used for bringing the 
iron-stone and charcoal from the hills to the furnaces at 
Kamaishi. 
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The line has a 2 feet 9 inches gauge and starts from 
Namba Station, Osaka, running close to the main road to 
Sakai. This line is more of a steam tramway than a 
proper railway. There are 5 engines, 22 carriages and 
54 wagons. 


SANYO RAILWAY 189f MILES. 
Kobe-Onojiichi Section. 


Mileage fiom 
Kobe. 

i 

Name of Stations. ' 

Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height above 
Sea Level. 

31. CH. 


31. CH. 

FEET. 

0.00 

Kobe 


8.12 

1.11 

Hii'go 

1.11 

11.12 

4.4G 

Suuia 

3.35 

13.62 

8.12 

Miiiko 

3.46 

22.92 

11.70 

Akashi 

3 64 

10.62 

15.72 

Okubo 

3.76 

63.78 

20.01 

Tsuchivama 

4.09 

69.96 

24.17 

Kakogawa 

4.16 

17.12 

28.73 

Ainida 

1 4.56 

9.62 

34.11 

Himeji 

' 5.18 

85.12 

40.37 

Aboshi 

6 26 

21.67 

44.11 

Tatsuuo 

8.54 

36.12 

46.76 

Nab a 

1 2.65 

40.62 

51.50 

Ulie 

1 4.54 

63.62 

63.54 

Mit.snishi 

1 12.04 

316.02 

68.02 

Y’oshinaga 

4.28 

126.52 

71.28 

Wake 

! 8.26 

69.52 

79.43 

Seto 

i 8.15 

29.02 

84.48 

Nagaoka 

' 5.05 

8.81 

89.09 

Okayama 

i 4.41 

9.02 

93.16 

Niwase 

' 4.07 

6.52 

99.03 

Kurashiki 

1 5.67 

12.52 

104.63 

Tamashima 

i 5.60 

2.52 

110.68 

Kamogata 

j 6.05 

38.52 

116.42 

Kasaoka 

5.54 

1 8.92 

125.32 

Fukuyama 

8.70 

7.52 

131.66 

Matsunaga 

6 34 

5.52 

137.54 

Onomichi 

; 5.68 

1 

9.52 
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Mihap.a-Hiroshima Rf.CTIOX. 

Mileatz*^ trom 
Kube. 

Name ot Stations Mi- 
luua-Hiiobhiiiia. 

l)i8.t.iiiLe be- 
tu eeii each 
Station. 

Height above 
‘ vSea Level. 

yi. cn. 


M. CH. 

FEET. 

148.40 

Matsuliama 



14.-),01 

Mihara 

1.41 

8.84 

1.11.22 

Hongo 

6.21 

25.02 

1.5^^. 74 

Kochi 

7. .12 

823 28 

1C4.82 

Shircdchi 

5.88 

579.12 

170.18 



5.61 

722.02 

180.20 

Shiinoseuo 

10.18 

178.00 

IS.j.GG 

Kaidaichi 

5.40 

11.52 

189.62 

Hiroshima 

8.76 

1 5.02 


^ Milos. 4().22 

This niihvitv avus licensed in Jauuiu y, iHisy, with a 
capital of you 1,800,000, from Kobe via Okayama to Hiro- 
shima and Shiuiouoselii, a distance of about 802^ miles. 

Loavino the Kobo Station of the CTOverniuont Kaihvay 
it has a double road to Hiooo Station, 1^ miles; here the 
company has its head otlice ; general shunting yard; ivorks 
for repairing engines, carriages, and ivagons ; a depot for 
engines, and lajlliug stock generally ; and arrangements for 
coaling and Avatering the engines. A branch line If miles, 
for goods tiaffic only, runs to Wadanomisaki, AAhere there 
are several sidings, and appliances for loading and unload- 
ing cargo from vessels anchored in the Hiogo Bay. 

The Kobe-Ononiichi Section runs through a flat coun- 
try, the gradient noAA’here exceeding 1 in 100. It skirts 
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the sea shore nearly all the way with the exception of 
passing through a low spur of the hills by a tunnel called 
Funesaha, 3732i feet long, at 61- miles; from Une, 52 
miles, to Yoshiiiaga, 68 miles, has the heaviest earth work, 
and the line at Mitsnishi is 316 feet above the sea level. 
There are two other tunnels, one called Kanagasaki, 1,643Y 
feet at 116j miles, and the other under the llinnto river 
1804 feet at 17+ chains. There are 43 bridges over the 
ditferent rivers, besides tlood openings and culverts. None 
of the rivers are of great size but they are subject to heavy 
floods, as this district of Jaiian is unfortun.ite in the 
number of lain storms which pass over it } early; the 
hills are steep, mostly of decomposed granite with 
sparse vegetation, consequently after heaiy rain the rivers 
are soon flooded and bring down quantities of sand and 
gravel from the hills. This has been a souice of great 
expense to the company. The bridges are con-tructed with 
masonry foundations and iron or steel girders. The follow- 
ing are the principal : 


Kako 

„ , ill spans ot 70 teet. 
244 miles, ■ T ' c -n 

* t 1 span ot oO “ 

Ichi 

32, miles, ^ '■ of 20 “ 

Uiuemai 

( 10 spans of 70 feet, 
diimiles, .^ 2 - of 40 “ 

Hagashida 

-1 ! 9 siians of 40 feet. 

42 miles, ^ 

Kajiyasu 

43^ miles, 1 “ of 40 “ 

Chitose 

1 17 spans of 70 feet. 
00 miles, j .. 

Higasa 

69^ miles, 3 spans of 70 feet. 

Kango 

70i miles ■ ^ 

' ^ nines, ^ g ,, 
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River 

Yoshii 

75 J miles. 

20 

spans 

of 70 feet. 




( 1 

span 

of 70 feet. 

ii 

Hi3akuken 

87 miles, - 

5 

a 

of 50 “ 



[lO 

i i 

of 40 “ 

( ( 

A^ahi 

87J miles. 

12 

spans 

of 70 feet. 

(( 

Shiraishi 

91f miles. 

3 

spans 

of 70 feet. 


Shigashikorio 

lOOJ miles. 

15 

spans 

of 70 feet. 

<t 

Nishikorio 

102J miles, 

15 

spans 

of 70 feet. 

a 

Ashida 

126Y miles. 

( 9 spans of 70 feet. 
\ 1 “ of 40 “ 

u 

Fujii 

133J miles. 

8 

spans 

of 40 “ 


Number o£ 
spans. 

Length of j 
span. ' 

Number of 
spans. 

Length of 
span. 

Remarks. 

85 

15 feet 

21 

50 feet 


33 

20 “ 

5 

60 “ 


26 

30 “ 

169 

70 “ 


43 

40 “ 




137 

1 

195 

1 

832 spans 


The total length of bridges and culverts is 4.34 miles ; 
the timuels, 1.071 miles. 

The main line 143.50 miles, with a double line 
from Kobe to Hiogo Station, 1.225 miles, so that the total 
mileage of line laid is 145.11 miles. The Branch line to 
Wadanomisaki, 1.61 miles. Sidings accommodation, 6.57 
miles, and Goods sidings, 14.836 miles. 

The Rolling Stock on the 31st March, 1893, consisted 
of 25 engines, 139 carriages, and 323 wagons. Since 
then there has been an increase of 6 compound tender 
engines from Messrs. Baldwin & Co., 10 carriages, and 
62 wagons. 
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The line runs near the coast of the Inland Sea 
with its many good harbours, consequently there is great 
opposition for both passengers and goods from the many 
small steamers and sailing vessels trading around the coast. 

A Charter has been granted to the Sanyo Railway 
to coustruct the line from Mihara to Shimonoseki, a 
distance of 157 miles, 13 chains. The Section from 
Mihara to Hiroshima is 46 miles, 22 chains. Opened to 
the public 10th June, 1894. 

This section passes though a very pretty and pic- 
tures(iue country with steep gradients of an average of 1 in 
47 for 0 miles, 50 chains ; there are 8 tunnels, total length 
3,589 feet, passing through the different spurs of the 
hills. At Saijo Station the line is 722 teet above the 
sea level. There are 28 bridges but none of importance : 


KYI’SHU RAILIVAY 136^ MILES. 
Mo.ii-Kumamoto Section. 


Mileage from 
Moji. 

Karae of Stations. 

1 Distance be- 
j tween each 
.Station. 

^Height abov 
; Sea Level. 

SI. CH.' 


■ M. CH. 

) 

FEET, 

0.00 

iloji 

.. 

1 

10.00 

3.10 

Dairi 

..1 3.10 

13.00 

7.30 

Kokura 

4.20 

8.57 

14.40 

Kurosaki 

i 

7.10 

1 5.50 

17.60 ' 

Olio 

3.20 

21.80 

20.21 

Oiigagawa 

..! 2.41 

j 10.00 

27.61 j 

Akaiua 

7.40 

j 26.00 

34.01 i 

1 

F ukuma 

..i 6.20 

26.00 

36.31 ! 

Koga 

2.30 

i 26.00 
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KYUSHU RAILWAY 186Y MILS. 
Mo.ji. — KnjiAJroTo Section. 


Coutimieil. 


1-IileaKe fiom 
Moji. 

Jl.ime of Stiitious. 

Distance be- 
tween each 
station 

Heif'ht aliove 
Sea Le\el. 

CH. 


2 >i. cn. 

FEET. 

42.21 



5.70 

14.40 

4:5. .11 

Hiikozaki 

3.30 

12.:50 

47.31 

Hakat.i 

1.00 

14.00 

.51.71 

Ziis5.honokuiiia 

4.40 

04.20 

50.41 

Fntsnkaiclii 

4. .50 

117.00 

.59.71 

Harada 

3.30 

104.00 

64.51 

Tashiro 

1 

4.60 

03.00 

05.71 

To.sii 

1.20 

58.00 

09.71 

Knrutne ' 

4.00 

40.04 

77..31 

I 

HaiuJzuka 

7.40 

40.47 

SI. 21 

Y’alxkawa i 

3.70 

23.33 

85.41 

Wata.se 

4.20 

15.97 

90.31 i 

Omiula ' 

4.70 

13.42 

98.01 

Nayasu 

7.50 

12.74 

104.01 

Takaso * 

G.OO 

22.22 

113.51 

1 

Uveki 

9.50 

189.88 

119.11 

Ikeila 

5.40 , 

34.73 

121.31 

Kumamoto 

! 2.20 

27.78 
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Tosu-Saga 

Section. 


Milenge f i oni 
Ti»bU. 

Name ot Stations. 

Distance be- 
tween each I 

Height above 
Sea Level. 

11. CH. 


1 

M. CH. 

1 FEET. 

0.00 

Tosu 

i 

1 

1 58.00 

5.00 

Xakabaru 

..... 5.00 

97.90 

9.5(1 

Kanzaki 

4.50 

' 26.72 

15 80 

Saga 

5.60 

14.12 

1 

Tile line 

starts from Aloj 

i, a new town 

made by the 


Tiiilway, sitiiiiteil on the Kyushu side of the btraits of 
Shiinono-'oki yIucIi soparatos tha Main Island (Honshu) 
and Kyushu. Owing to the extronio swiftness of the tides 
on the Shinioiioseki side, the mail steamers and otlier 
vessels anchor at Moji. The presence of coal brought 
by the railway is a further inducement, and in the near 
future Moji will be an imt'ortant town. 

The coa^t views on the northern section of the line, 
from Moji to Ougagawa arc fine. The rest of the way 
is less intere'.tiug, as it leads through country mostly flat. 

Near Orio the railway crosses by a bridge the 
Chikuho Itailway ; between Ougagawa and Akama the 
highest point of the line (800 feet above sea level) is 
reached. Soon the sea coast is again reached and followed 
to Hakata. a tjort of some im})ortance. The line strikes 
inland acro'-s the Shimabara peninsula. At 'J'osu is the 
junction of a line running to Saga, the prefectnral 
town of Saga Ken. At Watasc the Shimabara gulf is 
re.iched. Xear Omuta the works of the Miike Coal Alines 
are indic.ited l)y the simdve lising from them. The 
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railway from the mine to the shippiuo pcirt crosses on a 
bridge oi’er the main line. Xear Koiioha is a nioiinment to 
the memory of the soldiers who Ml during the tierce fighting 
that raged for eighteen days in this neighbourhood during 
the Ratsuma Rebellion. The line by following the coast 
roaches Kumamoto, the prefectiirul town of Kumamoto 
Ken with a population of about 53,000. The nolle defense 
of this celebrated fortress in 1877 by tTcueral Tani was 
one of the immediate causes of the failure of the Satsuma 
Rsl)elliou; this rebellion was one of the principal events 
which retarded railway development for many years. 

Among the proposed extensions is the line from Kuma- 
moto to Yatsnshiro, with a branch from 3Iatsubashi, 
half-way between Kumamoto and Yatsushiro, to IMisumi, 
a jiort at the termination of tlie peninsula whicdi partly 
divides the Shimahara (.iulf from the YatsU'-hiro Sea. 
There is great depth of water in tlie ili'Umi harbour, 

which is well sheltered. It is proposed to make a 

wharf so that vessels can load, and vliat with the 

out-put of the Miike Jline, and the rice and produce 
of the country it should become aii important luiint. On 
account of the shallow water of tlie Shimahara Gulf the 
llliike Coal is loaded into sailing barges which take it 
to llisiuni 27 miles, or Kuchiiiotzu B.j miles, whert' it 
is loaded into large vessels. When the line is cwistructed 
to ili-'Umi the coal will run cliroct from tlii' mine to 

ilisuiui about 50 miles, and there loaded into vessels. 
The present out-put of the mine is aliont l.(J()0 tons a 
day : although the mine claims at a push it can loail 4.000 
tons of coal per day. 

Another contemplated extension is from Sag.i to Xaga- 
saki Avith a liraiicli to the Xaval Station at Sasebo. 

The fe'v foreigners engaged Avere (ft-rman, con- 
seipieiitly the permauant Avay, and rolling stock is of 
German design ami imiuufactiire. It is lighter than that 
used oil the Governiiieut RailAA’ays. 
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On the 31st March, 1893, the Bolling Stock Return 
showed 22 engines, 61 carriages, ami 2;j3 wagons ; 
total 360. Since then there h.as been an increase to 
the stock. 

CHIKUHO RAILWAY:— 30 Miles, 58 Chains. 


i 

Mileage from 1 
^Vak.tmatsu. i 

i 

Xame of Stations. 

Distance be-iu , , , 

^ , Height above 

tween each o r i 

1 c’fc *' i-ievei. 

j fetation. j 

:\i. CH. 


! i 

! M. CH.| FKET. 

0.00 

Wakaniatsu 

' 1 

6. .54 

Orio 

6.54 

9.20 ! 

1 

Nakama 

2.46 

12,20 

Uveki 

' 3.00 

1.5.44 

Xaokata 

3.24 

19.33 i 

Otake 

3.69 

1 

21.;33 ; 

1 

Xamndzuta 

2.00 

24.38 

i 

lidzuka 

; 3.0-3 

1 

Xaokata 

' 

6.20 

Kaneda 

6.20 
i i 


This is principally a Coal Line fioiii the port of 
Wakamiitsii for the uiany mines in the Chikuzen and 
Bnzeu Coal Fields. The most important lOil tields of 
Chikuzen are found along the Kama river, and at the 
south and north of the district of Ka--uya not far distant 
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from the sea port of Hakata. The coal producing tracts 
belonging to the proA'iuce of Buzen are found near the 
toAvn of Kokura, and also along the Chiugenji river, one of 
the tributaries of the Kama river. 

On the Hist March, 1898, the Rolling Stock Return 
showed 6 engines, 10 carriages and 246 ivagons, total 
262. Some Compound Engines have been received from 
Messrs. Baldwin & Co. A little peculiar, to say the least, 
to recommend a complicated engine to save fuel on a 
railway for carrying Coals. 

In tlm Bland of Shikoku are two small railways, the 
Sannki, and lyo Railway. 


SAK'CKI RAILWAY 10 Miles, 15 Chains. 


Mileago fioiii 
Kotohira. 

Name of Stations. 

Distance le- o • i * u 
tween eacl> 

Station. 1 

-M. CH. 


CH. FEET. 

0.00 

Kotohira d. 

I 

8.20 

Zeiitsuji “ 

3.20 

7.40 

Tadotsn “i 

4.20 

10.15 

Marugame 

1 

1 

2.55 

I 


This short line connects Kompira with the coast. 
Tadotsu is a bustling sea port, where numbeis of 
steamers call from ditlerent parts of the Inland Sea. 
Maruyama has .an inferior harbour to Tadotsu, conse(iUently 
fewer steamers caU there. 

Rolling Stock, 3 engines, 31 carriages, and 18 wagons ; 
total 52. 
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I\'0 EAILWAY : — 10 Miles, 20 Chains. 


Miledfje from 
Takciham.i. i 

Name of Stations. 

Distance be-irr - i ^ l 
, A Heif^ht above 

t\\ een each o r ^ 

1 Sea Level. 

Station. 

M. CII. 


1 Cn. FEET. 

0.00 

Tak.diama 


0.00 

Mitsu 

.... 

2.58 

Fnrumachi 

2.-58 

4. is 

Rotogaga 

1.40 

I 

0.00 

Tachihama 


0.00 

Kiimc 

i 

****! 

10.20 

Hiragawara 

....j 6.2 

Takaliamn 

. is a port of ci 

dl from Osaka. Matsuyama 

or Sutogawa i 

is the capital of 

the proA’ince of lyo. This 

is a miniature 

rmhva}-, running 

trains every hour. 


The Hollinif Stock : 4 engines, 18 carriiiges, and l.j 
wagons ; total 37. 

The mileage of all the Railways in operation on the 
31st March, 1^94 : 

Al. CH. 

Governiiieiit Railways 557.49 

Sixteen Private Railways 1.:-5<S1.01 

Total mileage 1,938.50 

Mileage of Railways under construction : 

AI. CH. 

Government Railways 422.04 

Xineteeu Private Railways 572.43 

Total mileage 994.47 


Vol. xvii.— 16 
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The Rolling Stock Return on the 81st March, 1891. 

The Govermiient had in use upon the railways 110 
locomotives, 811 carriages and vehicles attached to pas- 
senger trains, and 1,821 wagons for the conveyance of 
goods. The Private Railways had in use 211 locomotives, 
802 carriages, and 3,163 wagons, giving a total of 851 
locomotives, 1,616 carriages, and 5,287 wagons. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

From the Autumn of 1877 the “ Train Stall and 
Ticket System " was adopted for working single lines, 
Avhich is carried out in the following manner Supposing 
the line, or the section of line, e.xteuds from A to B, 
and there are three trains at A wanting to pioceed to B. 
The first one is dispatched with a ticket, and the second 
also, and the third, or last, must carry on the engine 
what is known as the train statf, a straight piece of wood 
somewhat reseiuhling a constahle’s staff, but coloured and 
lettered in accordance with the particular section of line 
it refers to. The ho,\ containing the “ Tickets " can only 
be unlocked by means of the train staff, which is really 
the key, and no train can enter the opposite end of the 
section until the staff itself arrives at that end, so that 
it is impossible for two trains travelling in opposite 
directions to meet, and the proper ilistaiice between trains 
proceeding in the same direction should bo mahitained by 
fixed signals. The line is divided into sections, with 
crossing places at convenient intervals, and each section 
has its own stati and set of tickets, and is worked 
separately in the maimer described. It may be con- 
sidered to be almost perfect as to safety, but it has some 
inconveniences. One drawback, is that the sections 
have of necessity to bo short in order to avoid serious 
delays, and the train staff' may be at one end of the section, 
while a train is waiting for it at the other. Tin- train statf 
system, as described above, is supplemented by the Absolute 
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System of Block Sigmillmg, upon heavy gradients, and 
where any especial feature exists which reipiires an additional 
safeguard. Upon the double line of rails this latter .system 
of Blockiug Working is provided. 

There is much which might he improved upon in the 
general working of the Traffic, especially in the case of the 
staff being many consecutive hours on duty without 
proper rest; and with regard to trains rimuing upon long 
gradients of 1 in 40. Probably through lack of due apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for carrying out rigidly the regulations 
laid down for securing safety, the staff operating with 
trains neglect in many instances to avail themselve'- of the 
security provided by the side-lever brakes on the vMgoiis. 
By thus neglecting to use the side lever brakes, the 
arresting force capable of being operated upon the trains 
is coiitiiied to the locomotive brake power .and the screw 
brakes of the Guards Vans. There is as well an economic 
side to the (picstiou which is also very important, for it is 
indisputable that the wt'ar and tear of braking when the 
brake power is distributed throughout the entire length 
of a train, is so mucli le.-s than when the power is exerted 
by such a costly piece of machinery as a locomotive, which 
should be used as the motive power to regulate the speed 
of the train, and not in the capacity of an oidmary 
brake van. 

Wheel-tappers, or Examiners, also men to examine 
and supplv oil to the axle-lioxes of vehicles, are appointed 
at stations ahout 20 miles apart, all moving traiu-. while 
waiting at those stations, and every vehicle which m.iv bo 
attached is thoroughly inspected, to insure that it is 
in a safe and lit condition to travel. Carriages aie swe[it 
and dusteil inside at the principal stations, and at the 
termination of the journey are thoroughly cleaned inside, 
and peiiodic.illy the out'ides are washed. 

For First and Second Class carriages the eouiiaon 
iuot-puii or warmer is provided during the cold vi'aflmr. 
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l)ut this adjunct to the tcaveller's comfort has not 
yet heCTi .supplied to the third class carriafjes. Con- 
sidering that the proportion is about IH third class 
passengers to each first or second class passenger, it might 
not be too much to expect that the authorities Avill before 
long see their way to extend this and other conveniences 
to their more numerous and paving liody of customers ; 
besides the Japanese kimono is not a garment which 
offers great piotectiou against cold when the wearer has 
to place himself upon a wooden railway seat, and unless 
proe ided with Avarm Avrappers, Avhich the niajorit\' of third 
clas.s passengers do not possess, a long journey at night 
during the Avinter must prove a A'ery trying undertaking. 
In some countries a patent foot-AA-ariner has been intro- 
duced in Avhich the AVater is replaced by “ acetate of soda,” 
the advantage being, that the heat is retained nearly 
three times as long as in the ordinary hot Avater tins, viz. 
for about H hours ; thus avoiding the inconvenience and 
anuuyance to passeugeis of eoutiiiually ehaiigiug the foot- 
Avai'iiiers on a long night journey. Another system is 
b}' means of steam and hot AWiter jupes. 

Olio of the great ineuuveuieiiees of travelling by 
night Is tile liad lighting of raihvay earriages in Japan, 
rendering it an impossihiliu' to read Iia' the light shoAvu 
from the roof lamiis, Avhieh arc eoiistrueted to bimi the 
ordinal V rape oil of the country. The lamps Used could 
In much iniproA-ed by haA'iug a diffeuut burner, and by 
more care ill the trmiming of tlie Aviek. Other illumiuants 
than oil are being adopted tor lighting railAvay earriages 
in ditteiA lit parts ot the Avorld Avitli most satisfactory 
results ; such as compressed oil gas, and electric, d lighting. 
Tliese latter liaA’c many adA’antages, hut their cost is a 
hindiMiice in many instances to their general adoption. 

rile maximum rates and lares are fixed by the 
Government, hut in many iiistanee.s the Companies charge 
less than the maximum tolls. In fixing the rates, the 
articles, matters, and things, haA'c to be classified; tor 
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instance, minerals, and such matters, would be in the 
lowest class ; while fresh fruit and lish, furniture, china, 
and other valuable or fragile articles would be in the 
highest. The rates are governed by the nature and the 
extent of the traffic, the pressure of competition, either 
by water, or by other land carriage; generally speaking 
the passenger fares are three sen, two sen, and one sen 
for first, second, and third class, per mile. The goods 
traffic has considerably devolped during the last live years. 

The “Vacuum Automatic” brake has been titled to 
most of the carriages of the Goveinment Itailways and 
also to many of those of Private Companies. Each carriage 
carries its own length of train- i)ipe, flexible hose, and 
universal couplings, affio a reservoir and brake cylinder ; 
while the train is running a continual vacuum is 
maintained in the train-pipes, ri'servoirs, and cylinders, 
by means of a small ejector on the engine, and in this 
condition the lirakes are “ Oil',’’ but when it is desired 
to apply them, air is admitted into the train-pipes by the 
driver or guard. The same result ensues if the train 
becomes separated or a coupling breaks, air being thus 
admitted to the train-pipe, and the brakes being applied 
automatically throughout the train. When it is desired to 
take the lu-akes otf again, all that is necessary is to renew 
the vacuum by means of the ejector. 

Kailways try to provide every safetv’ and often thereby 
incur great expense. On account of the many long and heavy 
gi'adients on the Government and other railways, strong 
side or safety chains (one inch the diameter of iron) were 
fitted to the carriages and wagons, so that in case of the 
draw-bar hook breaking, the safety chains would keep the 
train from parting. It is much to be regretted that an 
order has been issued not to tit future vehicles with safety 
chains, and to take oil' the safetj' chains from the vehicles 
now running, although these chains are of little use or 
value for other purposes. 
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The lines we well ballasted, good gravel being plentiful 
and easily procured from the river beds ; the stations are 
small, and with very few exceptions the points and signal 
arrangements are of the most primitive methods, and are 
a good many years behind the liailway Age. 

Although many of the costly appliances considered 
essential on modern railwa}'s to reduce the risks from 
mistakes on the part of railwaj' employes have not been 
adopted in Japan ; yet few countries can show a greater 
immunity trom accidents, and irregularities. Much credit 
is conseqently due to the management, and the staff, for 
such satisfactorily results. 

Although railway engineering is comparatively young 
in Japan many ditiiculties not encountered in ordinary 
practice have had to be confronted. For example, bridges, 
buildings, and the pernianent-Avay have in particular 
districts beeu constructed so that they offer better re- 
sistance to eartlujuake motion than is usually considered 
necessary. Advantage has also been taken of wliat are 
comparatively new appliances in engineering practice. 
One of these has been the use of an instrument called 
a “Vibration Recorder.” A form of tliis instrument, which 
is small and portable, records the oscillatory motion and 
jerks of the part of the train in which it is placed. The 
excrescences on the general diagram it draws ujmn a band 
of paper, indicates the faulty points upon the track ; where 
no vibrations are recorded, indicate the time that the train 
has stopped. On the Kawasaki Bridge it marked the 
position of two spongy sleepers which to outward ap- 
pearances were solid. 
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Another form of the instrument is used in testing 
the balancing of Locomotives. One series of Locomotives 
as they arrived in Japan showed a violent fore and aft 
motion like Fig. I. 




z- 


After rebalancing the same as in Fig. II; ivith 
the result, that they now burn less coal and rim 
safely at higher speeds. A good deal of attention has 
been given to the question of balancing the engines, and 
also the slide valves Avith satisfactory results. The last 
tender passenger engines ran steadily at 43 miles per hour, 
special care having being given to balancing. 

Japan must be congratulated on the cheap construc- 
tion of its railway system, but it is impossible to have a 
thoroughly efficient system without paying for it. I here 
quote a few remarks on English Bailways to show Avhat 
may be expected on the Japanese Bailways within a few 
years. 


Note; — Vibration Eecorder by Professor John Milne, F. K. S. 
and J. MacDonald, M. I. M. E., of Tokyo, 
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Eiiglanil and Japan are very s’milar iu size and 
population. The railway interests of the United Kingdom 
occupy the attention of leading minds of the day, and are 
p)OWerfully reiiresented in the Legislature. The number of 
persons employed in working the radwavs in 1892 was 
885.626, exclusive of those persons engaged in the con- 
struction of new lines. At the cdose of 1892 there were in 
use u[iou the railways 17,439 locomotives, 40,079 carriages 
for the conveyance of passengers, 14,741 other vehicles 
attached to passenger trains, 575,436 wagons for the convey- 
ance of live stock, minerals, and general merchandise, and 
12,611 miscellaneous vehicles. The total amount of c.ipital 
authorised by Parliament to he raised for the construction 


of railways on the 31st December 1892 tl, 052, 606, 665 

The earnings for tlie year 1892 amounted to ■t'H2,092,040 

The total working expenses to £45,717,965 

The total profit to £36,374,075 


As ail evidence of the security afi'orded for travel on 
English llailways, it may be moutioiied that 97 per cent, 
have been fitted with apparatuses for interlocking points 
with signals ; while the Absolute Block .stem of Train 
Signalling has been adopted on 17,396 miles out of 
20,325 miles. 

That 59,179 or 98 per cent of the vehicles used in 
passenger trains have been fitted either with continuous 
brakes, or with pipes only, for running with vehicles so 
fitted; and these brakes comply with the conditions laid 
down by the Board of Trade, wdio is a hard task-master 
to Eailway Companies. 

An interesting problem was worked out some v ears 
ago by tlie “ Engineer and Railway Volunteer Stafl' Corps” 
to the satisfaction of the Military Authorities. The problem 
was the assumption that an invading force numbering 
150,000 men had commenced to disembark on the coast 
between Southend and Shoeburyness (north of the mouth of 
the river Thames), and that hostile vessels were siniultane- 
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oiisly ascending the Blackwater river. Instructions were 
supposed to have been issued by telegraph fur the concen- 
tration of six Army Corps, numbering about 130,000 men, 
in the neighbourhood (.f Chelmsford, to repel the invader, 
three Corps being brought up as rapidly as possible, and 
the whole within 48 hours. Particulars were given as to 
where the troops wore stationed all over the countrv, and 
the number of men quartered at each place. It was 
assumed, of course, that the ordinary traffic would lie, for 
the time being, entirely suspended. Tallies were made out 
showing in the mo^t compilete detail the number of trains 
required and all particulars of starting, route to be travelled, 
the hour of arrival and time allowed for refreshments and 
other purposes. The total number of trains employed was 
dl5 ; the speed was about 25 miles an hour, exclusive of 
stoppages, the trains following one another on the same 
lines at intervals of fifteen minutes, and the last train was 
timed to arrive at Chelmsford within 45 hours and 50 
minutes of the hour at which the order was supposed to 
have been given by telegraph. Thus it is evident that 
railways have revolutionised the conditions of modern 
warfare. 


F. H. T. 
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STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS. 

Total Length of Private and Government Railways, Capital, 
Passengers and Goods Convej'od, Receipts, Working Expenses, and 
Profits for the year ending 31st March, 1893. Also similar Returns 
of the English and the Indian Railways for the year ending 31st 
December, 1892. 


Name oi Eailway 

Company. 


Lenj^tb of 

Line Open. 

Capital. 

Number of 

Passengers. 

Amount of 

Goods. 

Nippon Eaihvay Company. 

M. Ch. 

Yen. 

Number. 

Tons. 


A 

591.01 

20,000,000 

1,250,001 

432,150 

Eyomo “ 

“ 

52.17 

1,500, OOO 

1,095,112 

92,213 

Kobu 


22.77 

900,000 

119,120 

.53.01.5 

Sanvo 

“ 

115.24 

13,000,000 

1,950,023 

107,201 

Kvushu " 


IHli.til 

7,500,000 

1,333,034 

122,796 

Kansai 

*• B 

59 05 

3,000,000 

275,(3iSH 

29,407 

Osaka 

“ 

32..55 

2,300,000 

997,712 

85,237 

Hankai ■“ 


0.13 

100,000 

1,9.57,648 


Sanuki “ 

(( 

10.15 

300,000 

1.59,897 

9,160 

lyo 

(( 

o.Cb 


.5(59,293 

288,228 

Chikuho ' ■ 

“ 

25.53 

2,-500,000 

l'dB,r>7b 

200,25b 

Tanko 


201.71 

5,000,000 

451,720 

409,955 

Kushiro 

“ C 

25.73 

200,000 

1,284 

9,732 

Private Companies.... 



1319.30 

5(1,000.000 

13,9(i0,883 

1,959, .366 

Government Railway.. 


.559.19 

37„5()3..S36 

l2,^i7B,547 

982,404 

.Japanese Railways 


1.879.05 

91,103,8.h) 

20,834,4.31) 

2,941,870 

En^^lish Kailwavn .... 


20,325.00 

9,113,.573.200 

304,435,388 

309,626,378 

Indian r»ail\\-ivs 


17.709.00 

2.271. 291..510 

127,4.50,;)’i3 

26,3.34.232 


A — Return for 9 mouths ; B — Return for (j mouths ; C — Opened 1st September, 
1892. 
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Receipts. 

IVorkiug 


0 

3 

c CO 

s 5 

0 1 — 1 

>3 CO 

0 

5.5 

Passengers. ■ 

.. ^ Miscellan- 

Gootls. 

eons. 

Total. 

Expenses. 

X 1 U 11 1 . 

Yen. 

Y^en. 

Yen. 

Y'en. 

Y’eii. 

Y’en. 



1,231. ,528 

774,955 

ol,587 

2.039.897 

923,438 

2.143,459 


10.00 

13.5, isi; 

61,309 

15,542 

210,785 

80.508 

124,277 


7.00 

7.5, 3.53 

31,042 


111.767 

3.5,892 

/5,873 


8.13 

343,1.33 

87,331 

36,441 

482,859 

203,111 

279,949 


5 .O 0 

325.134 

95.500 

10,288 

447,243 

200,848 

234,399 


4.00 

77,354 

17.280 

2,054 

98.332 

41,370 

57.292 


3.31 

173,343 

39,349 

4 340 

219,174 

60,5o2 

138.972 


0.60 

87.701 

1,227 

578 

89.507 

38,720 

50.788: 

13.00 

28,228 

889 

705 

30,093 

17,270 

12,823| 

3.90 

15.473 

2.002 

987 

18,552 

9,317 

'.>.25n 


9.25 

25.388 

57,193 

581 

83,397 

31.994 11,703^ 

7.00 

12U,0<I4 

302,327 

22,496 

443,143 

314,303; 131,843; 

7.55 

277 

4,l'.)(i 


4.404 

l.lOlil 388 


0.00 

2.644,818 

1,475,000 

129,296 

4.307.173 

1 , 998 , 379 ! 2,313.804 



3,487,133 

1,019,232' 

74,238 

4.580.632 

2,133,199 

2,414,433 



6,131.051 

2.494,2321 

203,534 

8.887,815 

4,159.578! 4,728,2371 


302,o2'.J.030; 

428,634,980 


785,293,140 4.57,179,6501 328,113,4iR 



1 

1 


232.292.810j 10.8.263.1401 122.152.110: 



One yen='2 shillings. Then English and Indian Capital taken as 10 yen 
to the t. 

AveiTtge cost per mile ; also the average number of passengers 
and tons of goods per mile for one year : 


Japan 50,000 3 'eu ; 

India 125,000 “ ; 

England 460,000 “ ; 


14,300 passengers; 1,500 Tons 
7,000 “ ; 1,500 

16,000 “ ; 15,000 
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APPENDIX. 


The following 11 Tables are from the translation 
of the Guvernmeut Ptailway Report for the year ending 
March 31st, 1898, as puldished in the Jii/uin I Ptv /.'/// Mail 
of .January 13th, 1894. 

It wonlcl lie convenient if the Railway Bureau had 
some copies of the translation of the } earl}- Railway 
Reports as wade by the Ja/uni iWeLhj Mcdl, so as to 
suiiplv information often asked for bv iiersoiis too stupid, 
or not educated enough to read the Japanese language. The 
English translation would in most cases supply this infor- 
mation. 

Table No. 1. — Detailed Statement of Railway ex- 
penditures on Capital Account for the Year ending March 
31st, 1893. 

Table No. 2. — Detailed Statement of Railway Revenue 
for the Year ending March 31st, 1893. 

Table No. 3. — General Balance Sheet March 31st, 
1893, 

Table No. 4. — (Quantity of Rolling Stiick at the close 
of the Twenty-fifth Fiscal Year. 

Table No. 5.— Statistics of Passenger Traffic. 

Table No. (). — Statistics of Goods Traffic. 

Table No. 7. — Locomotive Running and Consumption 
Sheet for the 25th Fiscal Year. 

Table No. 8. — List of Deaths and Injuries among 
Passengers, Stall', and others in the ditl'erent Sections 
during the 25th Fiscal Y'ear. 

Table No. 9. — List of Casultios and Accidents in 
connection with the Traffic in the ditl’erent Sections during 
the 25th Fiscal YYar. 

Table No. 10. — Statistics of the Private Railway 
Companies. 

Table No. 11. — Rolling Stock Return of the Private 
Railway Companies at the close of the 25th Fiscal Year. 
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Table ^\o. 1. 


Deiailed Statement oi' Railway Expenwtubes on Capital Account fop. the A'ear endinc, March 31st. 1893. 


Tokaiiio Line. 258 miles. 


Items. 


Tokvo-Yoko- 
hama, Double 
Line, IH miles. 

I 

Kobe-Ot3u, 
Single Line, 
oS miles. 

I 

Tsuruga- 
Ogaki, Single 
Line, -I'J miles. j 

S^aoetsu Line, 
Single Line, 
110 miles. 

Y okoham a-Obn 


Ogaki-Take- ' 
toyo. Single 
Line, o.i miles 

1 

Yokosuka 

Total. Line. Single 

Line. 10 miles. 

Biwa Lake 

Stmre Line Total, 551 miles Usui Line, 
Single Line (Fixed Capital). under 

10 miles. i Construction. 

Oy ima-Nu- ! 

Single Line, 205 mazu Double 
miles. Line, 22 miles.j 

Total. 

Preliminaiy Surveys 


24,829.075 


100 . 879 . 327 ' 

39.422.495 

27, -209.151 

•2,146.895 

•29.3-56.046 

9,114 705 

3s, 470. 7-51 

4.-204.190 

i 

3.0t)3.675' 279,756.696 

13,643.084 

Superintending anti Engineeiin^ .. 

74,882.080 

•202,103 021 

47 . 594 . 021 , 

117.S12.-241 

189,097.28,8 

9,020.916 

198,118.201 

4!i,.5.52..516 

247,670.7-20 

7.889.782 

161.810. 510 714,823.605 

74,355.966 

rdj^ht ot ay and Station Ground.. 

235.831.4.33 

371,5o.5.7o'> 

88.351.09.3; 

243.191.80') 

460,311.584 

8bo.222 

4(>l,17H.SOt> 

119,076.713 

-560,253.719 

23,977. li'll 

104.763.51.5 1,647,924.81.s 

14.o7!).371 

F.arthwork3 


4b4,^'0-'^.07*2 

807,621.272 

618.533.000 1,0-24. 133.832 

1,861.674.514 

9‘b7S-2.130 

1,061.476.653 

333,26i;.201 

•2,-294,722.8,54 

5!I.510.393 

383.332.6.5U 5,712,)’>6.-2.073 

106,(_)66.340 

ljridjj:e'J 


0oil,()(i4..>00 2,1 KSl .r)r)U.22li 

175,801 !)02l 

408.512.101 

2,.540,4-27,038 

64,984.939 

2.605.411.977 

1,059,378.340 

3,664.790.317 

•21.0!)1.183 

44t;..583.40O, 7.4.52,103.691 

l-27,.593.973 

Culveit'5 


15,080 779 

411,1.54.858 

S4,US''^.UdI) 

137.627.8-2.8 

270.300.834 

15.-271.791 

28-5.772,625 

87,043 490 

372,616.115 

9,761.01.7 

113.48.3.039, 1,145.332 -295 

10.940.975 

Drainage I’lpes 


23,521.109 

14,032.121 

9,486 4-20 

53,9'9().970 

47,431.589 

826.050 

48.-_>,57.63') 

12,539.410 

60,797.049 

!)46.794 

16.612.192 17!),39-2.7-21 

763.675 

Tunnels 


— 

503.125.438 

531.943.315 

69,84-2.834 

1.103„8.80.130 

— 

1.103.8S0.130 

— 

1,103.880.130 

1.5.3. 521. 64>l 

72.133.791 -2.434,449.157 

7-53, 651. 76,3 

I’ermanent M ay 


522,345,808 

811, .591. -280 

623.058.028 

790.409.339 

1.487,988.074 

I33,l-21.-250 

1,621,109 324 

4-28.539,785 

•2, 049. 649. 10!) 

95 9-21.777 

326. 475. 677 5.221,452.916 

15-5.1(92.-564 

Stations 


2‘2C,8'20.510 

932,945.431 

140.825.748 

104.828.480 

257.249.584 

1,495.662 

256,747.246 

59,6‘,i5.844 

SlS.lll.O'JU 

ll->.03l).6.97 

47.7!).5.161 1.787.693.1-23 

7,9,89.383 

Riesikwater and Wharves .. 


— 

1,622,452 

102, 284, 197 

132.990 

8,768.121 

— 

8,76.8.121 

— 

s, 71)6.121 



— 112,807.76i0 


Rolling Stuck 


355,981.709 1,027.980.205 

718.389.413 

4.34.388.489 

1,389,154.607 

— 

l,3:i<l,I54.607 

77,9'80.126 

1,417,! 34.733 



9.3,80.141 -d.OliB.-ltiO.iliKi, 

419.456.8.51 

Machine Shops 


107,990.077 

344,>'bd.‘loo 

!I5,075.290 

69,0i)8..5l!l 

04,7-29.004 

— 

64.7-29 001 

11,4 52.791 

761,181.795 



— 753.209.036 

6.178.784 

Building'' 


47,594.509 

154,485 480 

31,223.0U 

5<.).437.()!0 

61,614.118 

22 076 

61.6-)6.10 1 

14,.551.474 

7(),1 67 66S 

3.074.286 

10,760.029 362.762.567 

16,,.507.61-2 

Transpiiitation 


225.098 

82!) 516 

2,237.154 

174.03!),.5-26 

349,-248.24-2 

4,418.y5G 

o7-5.662 201 

76>,is*j/jr,i 

409,8.52. l(;-2 

8.!i05.970 

37.297.412 633,387.43,8 

264,471.03,8 

Construction liains 


5.224.811 

17.531.4-20 

17.339.331 

•20,016.870 

S4,f7r)8.24s 

10,841 369 

94.909.627 

•2,381.936 

97.291. 5i;3 

4 030.970 

4.‘)3') 822 166, ,.374. 787 

,8,998.411,3 

CoU'truotMn Plant 


60,ri0S.930 

489.024 

— 

•23,013.072 

70,931 167 

66.890 

70,998.057 

1,014.091 

72,012,148 

.559 145 

3.012.434 165,754.7,53 

5,193.9,81 

Fences and Boundary Posts 


4,H.Sd.Bod 

3.3.345.125 

820. 929 

3,715.99!i 

4,998..545 

— 

4,998 ,545 

l,-233 249 

6,-231,794 

228.86-2 

930.277 49,609.342 

11 9. -2.50 

General Charges 


51,811.,56S 

140,324. ('.3 5 

112,860.464 

39.131.77.; 

110,05-2.478 

51.177 

110.103.6.54' 

67,9!!l.091 

178,022.745 

2 825.402, 

29,006, 124 553, <1,88.71 li 


Telegraphs 



10.400 

17,350.889 

4,865.459 

l>.*>oS.190 

•2!i,6-2(>.411j 

1,161.613 

30.7.88.024 

3.084. 46.7 

33,87-2.491 

1 -211.64'), 

4,015.343 70,987.486 

405.705 


Grand Total 


Total 


•29.3.401.780 
789,17y..571 
l.H(;2..504.189 
0.818.7-28.413 
7.0 19.097.664 
1.150, ’273. 270 
180,150.396 
3.188.300.922 
0.377.144.582 
1.795.082 506 
112,807.700 
4,382,717.541 
759,387.8-20 
399,270.2-29 
897,858.476 
175, .373.190 
170,948.734 
49,7-28..o92 
558,442.563 
71,393.191 


' 2,942,228,810 8,003,500 682 3.506,562.764 3,822.410.979110,369,260.727 343,571.956 10,712,S32.08l2,.j94,O14,190 13,100,846.874 413. 723. 4601, 632, .395. 218 33,427,734.787 1,991,262.002 .35,418 997 389 

Woikiug Fund •i.OOo'.boO.OOO 

Material in Stores, Sums leceivaOle for Cash entrusted to Faymastors + 151,838.709 

Sums payable tor Mateiial used tor the Usui Line _i lo'361.G22 


Yen . 


37,551,474,503 


Table No. 2. Detailed St.atemeni op RAiLw.\y Revenue for the Year ending M.arch 31st, 1893. 


Sections. 



Traffic Leieipts. 

: 




Traffic Expenditiueb. 



Coaching Receipts. 

Goods Leceiptb. 

yiiscellanet)Ub 

Heccipts 

Total. 

Maintenance of Way 

Kxpeiise of Locomo- 
tive Power. 

Traffic Expenses. 

1 (.-feneial Charges. 

Totals. 

Net Profit. 

Tokyo-Kobe 

Ofuiui-Yoko^uka 

Obu-Taketoyo 

Maibara-Tsuiuga 

Takiisaki-Yokogawa 

KaiuizHwa-Naoetsa 

3,009.675.030 

61,9<,)5.080 

20,908.710 

8,8.251.940 

64,098.518 

-239,-203.510 

820.07-2.386 
1,451. -240 
3,8-23,370 
2-2.615.300 
25,464.491 
145,, 8,34., 850 

70.39.3,613 
26'.).016 
50.3..8'.)2 
1,077.310 
935.364 
1,0.58 773 

3,<)00, 14 1.029 
66,715.336) 
•2.5.-23.5.972 
111,',)44..550 
90.498.403 
386,097.133 

597.4-2.5.188 

7, 53)). 285 
7.740.-243 
53,045.653 
•24.537.131 
149,511.752 

6i60,26l .092 
9,031.160 
2,794. 7',)5 

18, 596.81)8 
15.3.57.801 
94,47.s 0,83 

319,760.774 
4,275.4-27 
2,775.043 
11,071.014 
8.906.4'.i0 
32. 860 , 54 8 

121 , 349.377 

' 1,'.)4().4.5.5 

,8.53.')7G 
4,312.286 
3,0,8.5.426 
14,687.214 

1,698.796.431 
•22.7,83.327 
14.164.057 
87,0-2.5.7))l 
•51. 8,86). 84,8 ! 

291. 542. 597 

•2.-201, 344 . 59 , 8 

43,932.00'd 

11,071.91-5 

24,918.789 

38,611.555 

'94,554.536 

Total Yen 

3,487,1,3-2.818 

1,019, -261.637 

, 74, -237.96, 8 

1 4,580,632.423 

839,7'.)6.-2.52 

800,519.739 

379,i;54.-2')6 

140,-2-2>-.734 

2,166,1')9.021 i 2,414,433.402 




Tmi],]; N(i. :J. GnNj;]t,vi. JUfance Shu t, Maih'h 31f<t, IHiKi. 
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Guiiul Total I OlO I 1,585 | 285 | 2,51U I 2,115 
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Karnizawa-Naoetsu Section. Total. 
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JAPAN. 


Passenger train mileage ]\Iiles 2,023,1''>2' 2,000,180. • 43,028, 4,170. 1,342. 2,834. 

Goods tniin mileage Miles 824,728. 081,700. 130,008. 12,204. 10,587. 1,707. 

Mixed train mileage Miles 328,121. 200,474. 118,047. 61,464. 52,024. 8,540. 



Karuizawa-Naoetsu Section. Total. 
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Notu 2. — The total numher of wai'goiis used in the Tokyo-Kobe Section during the 24th fiscal year was given as 502,746. This was 
an error, 508,521 being the correct figures. 



Tahle No. 7. Loco.motive Hun’nin’o and CoN.smiPTioN SnEET^^ron the 25Tn Fiscal Year. 
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Table No. 9. List oe Casualties & Accidents in connection with the Thafitc in the difeeiient Sections during the 25th Fiscal Year. 
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Total 
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Table No. 10. 


STATISTICS OF THE PKIVATE RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


Items. 


N’ipl)oii Eaihvay , Eyomo Rai'-wav Company. 

V, I apiyia n V 


j Kobu Hallway Compauj'. 


Sai!\o Railway Company. 


Kviishu Railway Company. 


I Kaiisui Railway 
I Company^ 


Iiicioa-ac 

' 24tli Fis- 2jth Fis-24tli Fis- :2.jth Fis-' Decrease 
cal >ear. cal 5 ear. cal vear cal vear. iDeciea-^e 
I , - . luaiked ') 


•.ilth , -.Jth j ;oeerease | il4th Fi'^cal | il.itli Fi-cal - Decrease il4th Fiscal -Zith Fiscal DccrcabO !24th Fis- -ioth Fis- 


I 


Increase 


Fiscal ' Fi'.cal ' ,I)eclea'■^c 
year. , year. markeil.’ 1 


I Dcci ea''e 
maikea.'^ 


i ear. 


Decrease cal year, cal year, 
marked. , 1 


the liscal year 

Average operating mileage for 
the year 


the close of the fiscal year. . . 


year 

Amount of Unadjusted Con- 


the vear 


Amount of Working Expendi- 
tures for the year I 

Amount of Net receipts for the 

year 

Rates of Dividends paid I Per cent. 

Ratio of the Net profit to the 

paid-up Capital ' Per cent 

Avera<{e Earnings per mile | Yen 

Average Working Expenditures 
per mile | Yen 

Number of Passengers carried . . Persons 4,S7'2,oo7 4,‘2.50,0fi-t l.OO.I.l.^I l,(>0o, U'l; 


Miles 

1 

592.0: 

592.0 5U.75 50.75 , 

— j -22.77 -22.77 

— 

137.52 

143.24 

5.52 

136.61 

136,61 


59.0 

iliies 

1 

500.1; 

1 

592.1 51.0 51.0 i 

— 1 23.0 , 53.0 i 

— 

1-20.8 

142.0 

21.2 

126.5 

137,0 

10.5 

54.-25 

Yen 

1 

18, 000, 000,20, 000, 000 1,500,000 1,500,000 

— 900,000 900,000 

— 

13,1)00,000 

13.000,000 

— 

7,500,000 

1 

7,500,000 

— 

3,000,000 

Y’en 

i 

17/J'J4,102;i9,100,940 1,500,000 1,500,000 

1 

— ,810,000 810,000 

— 

7,009,662 

7,020,000 

10,338 

5,503,480 

1 

•5,700,000 

36,520 

2,818,310 

Y’en 

810,000 

705,000 — ' - 

i 

— j _ 30,000 

I 

30,000 

630,000 

52.5,000 • 

10 . 5,000 

277, 180 ; 

311, 7Sl' 

34,601 


Yen 

1 

19.024, OSO'IO, 809 ,342 1,473,249 1,457,382 * 

i 

1 5,867!733.0 1 3 782,609 

49,596 

6,647,416 

7,12.5,962' 

478,5')2 

i 

5,467,906 

.5,354,378 

386,472 

1 

2,721,050 

Y’en 



1 ■ 


'J60.(i91 

402,202 “ 

.548,489 

314,360 

107,588 * 

1 

•206,672 

29,865 

i Yen 

2,182,162 

2,038,310 168,841 195, '243 

• 26 , 402 ' '92,096 108,072 

15,976 

335,28 > 

446,418, 

111,133 

399.281 

430,958 

31.577 

163,644 

1 Yen 

65,722 

31,587 22,520 15,.542 * 

6,978 5,928 3,696 * 

2,232 

21,582 

35,441 

14,8.59 

24,46'.) 

16,28.8 • 

14,181 

4,791 


59.5 

59.0 


Yen 1,157,950 923,438 85,582 80,508 

i ' 

Yen ! 1,089,9281 1,140,459 107,779 124,277 


920 37, '.192 30..S91 ' 


2,101 

15.844 


150,395, 

■200,472 


9M5 

10.0 

6.3 

7. 

0.7 

6.6 . 

8.15 

1.-55 

3.45 

6.05 * 

7.962 

1.0.5 

3.-2.85 

1.-23.5 

7.41 

9..37 

1.96 

2.8li 1 

4,363 

3,438 

3,311 

3,828 

517 

1 

4,004 

1 

4,098 

694 

2,776 

2,315 

1.557 

1.678 

1 

1,69*;; 

IX 

l,(i52 

1,560* 

92 

1 .29.5 


203,111 

279,717 

3.05 


40,710 177.029 200,848 


79,275 

0.2 


240,121 

5.125 


234, .397 * 
4,000,* 


•2'J,2UI 

11.724' 

1,125, 


87,620^ 

80,815 


90,008 

2,054 

41,370 

57,292 

3.01 


Passenger receipts ‘ Y’en 

Amount of (ioods carried i Tons 

Goods receipts Yen 

Total Train .Mileage ' Miles 


1,301,597' 1,231, .528 118,841 1.35,480' 

459,870 432.150 07,002 92,213' 

847,9701 774,955 40,024 01,309; 

1,732,530' 1,511,884 101,800 ]87,0.s.s' 


'.10,28130.3.7.59 419,420 55,007 1,103.311 

U.Ol-v 09, 727' 75.350 5,029 2S'),.S04 

•25,21i: 33,322' 53,015 19,093 8(;..-.5.3' 

14 085' 21,280 31.012 9.702 17.730 

25,828 SC, ,337 ',»3,124 0,787 450,()00_ 


3. 9.8.5 

1.125 

4.33 

4.112 * 

0.218 

2.37 :* 

4,063 

3,143 

267 

3,1.36 

3,14.5 * 

11 

3,016 

1,(337 

1,430 

13.5 

1.404 

1..509 

105 

I.6I5' 

701 

1, ‘156,023 

5'52.712 

1,426.1.57 

1.333,03 4 * 

<)3,1'23 

524.1 (64 

275,688 

3 19.1.56 

68,292 

327.620 

325,134 * 

2,7'86 

ll',),‘.(37 

77,6.54 

lOI.'iOl 

«0.648 

80.9.31 

1-22 .796 

41.862 

65,924 

29,407 

87. .161 

39,625 

(.3.961 

9.5. .500 

31,.33'.l 

41. '.(08 

17,2'SO 

r, 8,8, ,8.50' 

•238,85U 

376.'871 

.3-22,170 

li.3,-2'J9 

194,'.)47i 

122, .554 


9 Months, hence no compaii.son. 1 0 Months, hence no comparison. J R.ite per Y'oar. 


Items. 


Osaka Railway Company, j Ilankai Railway Company. 


Saiiuki Railway Company. , 


lyo Railwui Cunii'any 


Chikulio Railway 
Coiiipaiiy 


Tanko Hallway 
Company. 


Increase 


Iiicroase 


24tli Fis- 2othFi3- Decrease 24tli Fis- ".till 1 is- DecicasO ' pi-jcal riocicusc -riiiri, 

cal year, cal year. iDeci ease cal veui. cal veai. (Decrease' vanv iDecrease jeai 

I marked.') ' ' marked.- 1 ' ' • marked'' 


j Increase ' Increase ^ 

Lltu '-itli Decicuec 24tli Fiscal 2jtli Fiscal Decrease 2ltli Fis- 2jtli Fis- 24th Fis- 23tli Fis- 

year (Decrease cal ycai.’ cal year cal yeai cal year, 
niaiked’ 1 


' Kaaliiro 
Railway 
Com), any . 

2'>tli 
Fiscal 
} ear. 


Operating mileage at the close 

of the liscal year j Miles 

Average operating mileage for 

the year ' Miles 

Amount of Capital at the close^ 

of the year ' Y'en 

Amount of paid-up Capital at' 

the close of the fiscal year...j Y'en 
Amount of Debt at the close of 

the fiscal year ! Y’en 

Amount of Construction Expen-J 
diture at the close of the 

fiscal year | Y’en 

Amount of P’nadjusted Con- 
struction Expenditure at the! 
close of the fiscal year . . . Y’en 
Amount of Traffic receipts for! 

the year * Y’en 

Amount of Miscellaneous receipts 

for the year ! Y’en 

Amount of YVorking Expendi- 
tures for year i Y’en 

Amount of Net receipts for the! 

year | Y’en 

Rates of Dividends paid , Per cent. 

Ratio dl the Net profit to the| 

paid-up Capital i Per cent. 

Average Earnings per mile . . . . | Y’en 
Average YVorking Expenditures’ 

per mile I Yen 

Number of passengers carried . .! Persons 

Passenger receipts Y’en 

Amount of Goods carried ! Tons 

Goods receipts ! Yen 

Total Train Mileages I Miles 


32.55 32.55 

32.1 ■; 33.1 

2,300,000 2,300,000; 

1,500,0002,000,000' 

380,000 — 

729,361 1,844,540 


0.9 


6.12 
6.2 : 


C.12 — 

C.2 


— , 330,000 400,000, 

I I 

500,000 3.10,000 400,000! 
* 380,000 -- ! — 


115,179! 358,033 407,354 


157,171 

151,9‘)2* 

5,179, ! 

’1..533 

18,417; 

176,431, 

215,134 

38,703, 1 

(.5.437 

8S,929 

1,588, 

4,340 

I 

2 , 752 ! 

1,339 

o78 ’ 

90,500j 

80,502 * 

i ' 

9,998| »( 

l',),-250 

38,720, 

87,518' 

138.972 

(1 1 : 

51.454 fe 
1 (1 1 fv 

:7,526 

1 .1 

50,78S' 

1 •_> 


5.83 

5,496 


6.95 

6,519; 


2,819 2,439 * 

932,934 997,712 
141,176 173,343 
68,727 85,237 

33,730 39,340, 

177,986' 255,236 


1.12! 

1,0-23 

380 


* S Months, hence cannot be compared, f 15 months, hence cannot 1 
1. Under “ Unadjusted Expenditures ” are included ^ucli items as 
not yet be considered as such. 2. — The '• YY’oiking Expenses'' abo\e giv 
however, lie noted that the method of accounting in tliese companies is 
Railway Companies do not do so ; and the Osaka Railwav Ce'mpanv iiiclui 
accounts are now adjusted according to the calendar ye.u', and the figu 


14.4 

3,780 


12.697 
14, .343 

6,245 


- J6.331 

64,778 1,«2,153 1,957.648 
32,167 *4,384 87,701 

16,510 

5,619 1 1.053 1.227 

77.-250 1I.5.6OO II 6 .. 324 ' 



10.15 

10.15 



4.18 

5 66 

1.4,8 

1 . 5.44 

2.5.,33 

94.0 

206.0 j 

26.61 

— 

10.2 

10.2 

— 

4,20 

5 . 2.5 

1.5 

1 , 5.6 

18.0 ' 

8-2.i 

161.0 

26.8 

70,000 300,000 300,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 , 

, 000,000 2 . 

500,000 5, 

000,000 5 

,000,000| 

200,000 

70,000 ; 

,".(7,465 297,572 

107 

84,429 

96,951 

12,522 

785,001 1, 

(396,000 4, 

,700,000 5 

, 000 , 000 ' 

•200,000 

— 

15,000 

15,000 

— 

15,500 

j 

30.700 

I 

24,110 

545,000 

445.000 

— 

500,000 

— 

1 , ; 

49,321 301,0-26 304,428 

3,40-2 

58,-269 

I 

135,310! 

77,0501 

.061,757 1. 

,749,8-20 4 

,314,336 5 

.032, .322 

170,000 

26,884 

12.670 

12,117" 

553 

34,253 


* 34,2.53 

151 ), 777 

315,449 

376.7'.).5 

•293,37.5 

— 

3,492 

30,054 

-29.391 * 

663 

13.566 

17,565 

3,999 

26,471, 

83,116 

464,969 

423,649', 

4,494 

761 

690 

7 OJ 

15 

8-27 

<987 

160 

10.940 

.581 

30,052 

22,497 

— 

530’ 

17,065 

17,270 

215 

7,605 

9,317 

1,712 

24 , 212 ' 

31,994 

271,79.8 

314,303' 

1 

4 , 10.5 

3.262 


12,825* 

863 

6.7x7 

',).23.’ 

2,448 

13,198 

51.704 

•223, -2-23 

131.843, 

3.88 

1 

4.25 

3.9 * 

0.36 

x,.j5 

9 . 2.5 

0.9 

— Old 7 


7.35 1 

— 


1 

1 




1 


new 1.15 

9 1 



1.703 

4.60 

4.31 * 

0.-29 

8.04 

9,536 

1,486 

§ 334 

3.05 

§ 3.8 

! 2.637 

g 0.194 

563 

2,946| 

2,881 • 

6-1 

3,230 

3,31.5 

11.5 

1 

1,696 

4,618 

§ 5,686 

1 2,631 

167 

86 

i ’ 

1.672 

1.693 

21 

1,881 

1,774 

37 

1 . 5.52 

1,777 

3,295 

1,952 

1.53 

145,495 

468,'.)22 

45'.),S'.)7 * 

9,025 

446,516, 

569,293 

12-2,777 

107,4.88 

193.676 

492,801 

451.726 

1,284 

3.317 

2.8..862 

28,-2-28 * 

634 

12 , -227 

15,473 

3,246 

12.50X 

•25.388 

1-28,114 

1-20, 094 

277 


1 9,016 

9.166 

150 

197,113 

288,228 

91.114 

43.207 

•200,2.56 

j 384,070 

469,955 

9,732 

173 

LOW 

889 » 

139 

1,329| 

2,09:^ 

753 

13,676' 

57,17,'3 

336,2.86 

1 302,627: 

, 4,196 

724 

' 91,737! 

91,737,* 

2-20 

— 

1 

— 

5.5.000' 

.83.0-22 

1 364,739 

372,984 

11.112 


compared. | 4 months only. § Rate per year. 
Idtei'ials 111 Store. Ylonies abioad. Pioeisional Payn 


f datei'ials 111 Store. Jlonies abioad. Pioemional J'ayments, Ac . eventually to| 
11 ha\e been taken liom the amount.s placed under that headimi in tlij 
lot umfoim : whil't all other Companies include the Expenses ot the li 

1 T . XT’ - *7 'TU.. X’s- 


the iiiteiV't oil it- (If'lit- anil 'ur.j- the Workinu Expen-e-. H — The NiAnn Thiilv.ay C'-'iiipany ha^ alteieJ Us fiscal year, and the 

’ Tlie Dividend ot this Company is made up 

Lunt.s fur the latter ball of the 2oth fiscal year ; as they are 
lilwav's accounts are made according to calendar 


__ ^ ahu\e given ti»r the ‘2')th ti-cal vear uie toi h montlis, liuiii Api li lu Dei 

of the net earnings of its lines together with the GoveinnieiU bUh-idyr It. — The Kan'^ei liailway Company has not made up Us stnii-aniiual aeJmnt.s fu 
to remain over to be adjusted in June, ; the results of the worl\in"' forj only the fii^t r>ix iiioiitiis of the -otli tistal year are given above. 5. lyo Dj 

- rr,, ate" of the dividend paid was t/cn 10.70 on capital of t/cn 1^30,000. afteil paying a dividend at tlie rate of 7 per cent, on the new 

eainin---s troni the mines, tlie railways, and the Government subaidyi S. — The Cliikulio Railway Company’s rate of dividend 


come under Cuiistructiori Expendituies. ljut which couhl 
le-pective repoits ot the different Companies. It should. 
I L'ilice ill tliH Working Expen-eb, the Nippon and Cliikuho 


years. 6. — The accounts of the Hankai Railway is tiie same, and the 

shares. 7.— The Tanko Railway Company’s dividend is made up of ih^ — - - . . - , u i ■ . 

w’as 8 per cent, for the new and 2.3 per cent, for the old shares in the first talf of the year, ami 0 per cent, tor the new and nothing for the old shares m the latter halt ot the year. 




RAILWAY MILRAGR IN JAPAN. 

The following shows the mileages of the vail* 
ways in operation and of those under construction 
in Japan at the present time : — 

OPEN LINES. 

GoYEfiNMENT KaILWAYS — A 

m. oh, m ch 

Tokyo-Kobe 376.31 

Ofuna-Yokosnka 10.03 

Obu-Taketoyo 12.01 

Maibara-Kaiiagasaki 31.01 

X Nagahaina-Fukatami 9.60 

X Baba-Otsu 1.23 

Takasaki-Naoetsu 117.10 

557.49 

Nippos Railway Company — B 

Tokyo-Aoniori 454.66 

Shinagawa-.Akabane 12.76 

Omiya-Maibaslii 51.14 

Utsunorriiya-Nikko 25.00 

Iwakiri-)Slnogauia 4 23 

X Uyeuo-Akibauuhara 1.15 

Oyania-Mito 41.45 

X Mito-Nakjigawa 0 62 

Shiiiuchi-Hachinohe 3 30 


Kobl Railway — C 
Shinjikii-Hachioji ... 
Ryomo Railway — D 
0> ama-Maobashi .. .. 
Sanyo Ra lway — E 

Kobe-Miliara 

Miliara-Hiroshimu 

X Hiogo-Wadasaki 


■ 595 11 
. 22.77 
. 52.17 


143.40 

44.1:9 

1.64 


Kiushu Railway — F 

Mnji-Kamamofco 

Tosu-Saga 


190.53 


121 31 
15 30 


Kwanski Railway — G 
Kiisatsu-Yokkaiclii 
Kauieyama-Tau . . . 


136.61 


49.25 
9 60 


Osaka Railway-- 
Osaka-Sakurai 


H 


59.05 


29.10 


Oji-Nara 9.38 


38.48 


Hankwai Railway — I 

O-^aka-Sakai 

Chikuho Railway — K 

Wakamatsu-Ii/uka 

Nokata-Kaneda 


6.13 


24 38 

6.20 


30.58 

Settsc Railway — L 

Aoiagasaki-Ikeda S 35 

Iyo Railaaay— M 

Takahama-lliraigavvara 10.19 

Sanyki Railway — N 

Mai’Ugame-Kiit'iliira 10.15 

Sanoi Railwai’ — 0 

T'su-lliyagawa 23.58 

Hokkaido Railway — P 

1 eiiiiva-Iloronai 56.02 

H oroiiaibutn-Yakushuiibctsu .. 4 89 

Maroruri-f^ornchlfiito 10H.43 

S'lna^av^a-Utasiiiiiai S.64 

Oiwake*Yub.irj 26 49 

204.39 

KrsHTRO Katlway — R 

SliUM'dia-Afosariubori 25. 7S 

Sano Kailway — S 

Kmlzuo-Kosliinagawa 9.50 

Total 1,982.44 

X Goods Trains only 

LINES UNDER CONSIRUCTION. 
Gevbrnment Kailways — 

f’ukusbnna-Aoinori 298.20 

Tsuruga-Toyatna 123.58 

422.04 

Kiushu Railway — 

Kuimunoto-Matsuhashi 11.00 

Saga-Tsukasaki 17 60 

28.60 


Kwansei Railway— 

Yokkaicbi-Nagoya 23,55 

Hoshiu Railway — 

Gyohashi-Ikavi 17.56 

Kawaooe Railway — 

Kokubunji-Kawagoe 18.20 

Ome Railway — 

Ome-Tachikawa 13 07 

Osaka Kailway — 

Tennoji-Mimeda 6.00 

Nanwa Kailway — 

Takata-Gojyo 16.40 

Bantan Kailway — 

Slnkama-lkuno 29.00 

Settsu Kailway — 

Itaini-Nuuia^e 6.00 

Boso Hailway — 

Sogano-Odzuna 11,39 

Kara Kailway — 

Nara-Kyofo 26.00 

Kobu Kailway — 

Shinjiku-Iidamachi 3.50 

Ota Railway — 

Ota-Mito 12.18 

SoBU Kailway — 

Honjo-Sakura 31.40 

Nanyo Kailway — 

Matsuyama-Gunnaka 6.57 

Douo Railway — 

Dogo-Asaiui and Matsuyama 3.06 

Grand Total 675.52 


Kyoto Kailway — 

Gauge — 3 tt 6 im. 

Line — K\ot> to Maizurn, Mi- 
yazU) Kukuchiyama and 

Wadayaiua 100.02 i 

Saktha Railway — 

Gauge — 3 fr, 6 ins. 

Line — Sakura to Naito 7.71 

Shiuosa Railway — 

Gauge — 3 .fc. 6 iii<. 

Line — Sakuia to Sawara 20.40 

Kayo Railway— 

Gauge — 2 tt. 9 iu.-s. 

Line — Kashiwui a to Mikkaiohi 14.00 
Kizc-Namua Kailw'AI’ — 

Gaugt - — 3 ft. 6 ius. 

Line — Kizu to IShijo 13.60 

Nippon Railway* — 

Gauge — 3 fc. 6 ins. 

Kine — Uei-o to Shimbashi(Kle- 

\a ed through Tokyo) . .. 3.60 5.000,000 
Lille — Mitj to Iwaiuima .. ..130.30 5,64O0.X)O 
Lino — N.ik.izato to 8ninida- 

g.iwa 3.00 450,000 

Hankaku Railway — 

Gang,* 3 ft. 6 i .s. 

Lines — 8- ne/.aki to Maizuru, 



Chikpho Kahway* — 




Gai.ge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — Iiznka to Fsui 

5.00 

129,000 


Line — liznka to Harada or 



,000,000 

Tosu ai d Y'amaka to Yoshii 

21.00 

1,224,834 

Sejsei Kaidway — 



130,000 

Gauge 3 ft 6 ihs. 

Line — Sonezaki to Tcupozan... 

4.56 

300,000 

Ahima Kailway— 



500.000 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — Kobe to Yuyama ... 

15.00 

300,000 

Vamaba Kailway— 



300,000 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins, 

Idne — Yainaga to Ueki 

10.00 

265 .OiX) 

Kano Railway'— 



900,000 

Gaig?e 2 ft. 6 ius. 

Line — Tsubata to Nanao 

34.70 

700,000 

Toy'o Railway — 




Gauge 3 ft, 6 ins. 

Line — Itnaji to Matsuyama . 

28.00 

300,000 


\o“ 

106.00 5,5t>0,000 


and 


22.40 


NEW RAILWAYS PROJECTED. 

Distance. Estimated 

Name of Railway. Cost. 

m. ch. Yen. 

Kobu Railway.*. — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

. Line— ilidarnaohi to Yoroznyo 

bashi { I’okyo) 1.18 160,000 

Line — Yotsuta viaAkasiika to 

lidamaehi 5,12 1,500,000 

Toyokawa Railway— 

Gauge 2 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — Slilnioji to Toyokawa .. 4.00 50.000 

Line — ToViikawa t-i .Sliiujo . , 8.00 100,000 

Liije — ToVi-kawa to Kokubu . 4.00 40,000 

S K TT A N K A I L \N A 1' — 

Gauge 8 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — Oto to Soiiube, Ikuse to 

Mita ...’ 38.40 1,350.000 

Line — Mhneda (Os.ika) to 

FunaMka 34.00 1,500,000 

Line — M’lned.a (< > .-ikn) via 

Y'aniaka to Mai /urn 67.00 3.000,000 

Line — M’meda via A\ai>e to 

Mai/urii . ..... ! 69.40 3,000,000 

Ryomo K aj way* — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins, 

Liui; — ^iaeliuslii to Shibu- 

knw-.i . .. 11.00 300,000 

OlA RAlLWAYf — 

Gainje 2 ft, 6 in'*. 

Line — Miro to Oni 6.00 50,0 lK) 

SOHL R ArL\VAl+ — 

Gaui^e 8 tt. 6 ms. 

I. iiH.' — Koiwa to Akalaine .. .. 14.40 HOO/hO 

Lii’e — Ghiba to Ha^inano . . 4 40 On.OoO 

Ijine — llamauo to iSliigehara. 12.40 250.0;)0 

J. ine — 8akuru ro Narito 15 00 300(400 

liine — Ichikavva til Fu^e .. . 17. Ot) 425AM10 

Line — N'aiito to Cbo-ihi SO.fXl 90'J.0(.')0 

Liiu — Senju to Okauagucbl.. 8.40 425, (X)0 

isoAiiNAio Railway — 

Gauge 3 tt. 6 ins. 

to I«ai 7.64 200, 0C« 

Goiu Railway — 

Gauge 2 ft. 6 bis. 

Line — Goyii to Toyokawa ... 6.00 75,000 

Osaka Railway* — 

Giuge — 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — 8akurai to Hase 3.30 150, (XX) 


5 10,000 
2.30.0(X) 


6000,00 


and Fnkueliivaina t 

shika .. 

Kika H^ilwav — 

Gauge 2 ft. 9 ins. 

Liiie> — Ki/.u to 81uji 
Nanao to Va\^ataTllacln 

Line — YauaUi to 81iijo — 

Hokuwa Hailway' — 

(iauue 3 ft. 6 i'l.'. 

Line — X-iia to Saijo 13.00 

Kiwa Railway — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ius. 

Lint — Gojo to Wakayama 
Fushiki Railway — 

Gauge 3 tt. 6 ins. 

Liiic — Fusliiki to Takaoka... 
t)iiiuwA Railway 
Gauge 2 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — (Jkklome to Kawarajo 
Iga Railway* — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Lino — Sakurai to Toba 
Line — N ibari to Ueno 
Fuiami Railway — 

Gauge 2 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — Uji to Yainada and 

Futami 5.00 

Dzuso Railway* — 

Gauge 4 ft.Sj ius. 

Lines — Kodzu to Yuraoto, and Nn- 

madzu to Naiijo 17.58 

Chturtsu Railway — 

(lauge 2 ft 6 ins. 

Lli.e — I'ak.aoka to Shirobata 20.00 
Bosu UailwayG — 

(range 3 ft. 6 ins. 

J.’ue.-^ — Ozuna to Tokane, and Ozuna 

t4j IelMP.mi\a 18.07 

Li ie-* — I'.'k me to Yokaichiba, and 

Sogainaohi to Chiba 18.51 

Kaikyo Railway — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

I.i.ie — 8akae t<J Hashiinoto. .. 22,00 1,600, (XX) 
Sanlki Raitway — 
itauge 3 ft, 6 ins. 

f/ii^ — Mar igame to Takamatsu 17.19 500,000 




31.20 l,400yj00 


4.40 110,000 


5.49 130, (X)0 


68 50 2,3O0.rX»r> 
ll.Ot) 200, (XX) 


136,C»00 

500.000 

220.000 

450, 0(X) 
450,000 


Kiseisc Railway* — 

Gauge 2 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — Miiiatomachi (0'>aka) Waka- 

Aama 40.00 2,800,(XX> 

Bantan KAiLWAXf — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Idne — ^Ikurii* to \Vad:iya ua .. 13.40 500, (XXl 

ijMi Railway* — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Lino — llik'ine to Fiikagawa 26 .«a} 1,C»(X),000 

Kotsi-kk Railway— 

(range 2 ft. 6 in*,. 

Line — Tak tsaki to 8hiin<>iata. 16 fX) 200,000 

Hakata Koilway — 

Kauiie 2 ft. 8 ln>. 

Gbie — H.,k:ita t(* iJazaifu . .. 12.00 250,000 

llosHu Railway- — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 in•^. 

T.iiie — Tkari t(' Yugeta 2.10 198,512 

KA.\io Railway — 

Gaiisre 3 tt. 6 ins. 


Sakata Railway* — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ms. 

Line— 'Sakataminato to Shinjo 31.00 1,000,(X)0 
JoBU Kailw’ay — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Liner, — Omiya to Knmgae and 
Tanaka to Ogawaniachi ...38.00 1,200,000 
Saiiama Railway — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ius. 

Lines — Kita.a«i:ichigori to Omiya, 

and Chiehibiigori to Ouiiya. 50.tK) 1,500,000 
Hokukt-su Kailvv'ay — 

Gauge 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — Nuoetsu to JShibata viii 

Niigata 95.00 3,700,000 

Ganetsu RAILW'AT — 

Gauge 3 fr. 6 ins. 

Line — Koiiyama to Niigata 115.00 7,500,000 
Ni OAT A Kailway — 

(range 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Line — Kojivaniato Niigata 115.00 5,500,000 


•oraohi 


Tutals 1,853.76 82 ,583 ,3^^ 

* proposed citci.-ien oi lines already in 

operation , 

^ S'lffinlie* exteu'-ioii proposed bj CoUipai ies whose 
original lmc'« ar<- ui cour-t of ron-.truHi >n and not 
vtt op»cn*‘d for traific. 'ihe tibcis are eiitirelj ntw 
pn'j^ots. 
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THE POPULATION OF JAPAN IN THE 
TOKUGAWA PERIOD. 


By Garrett Droppers 


I. 

[Head June JO, 1S9J.] 

It is nnt the purpose of this paper to cuter iuto :i long 
preliminary discussion of the theory of population, or even 
to bring forward new facts that will m any c\iiy seriously 
modify the form of the theory. Although it cannot he 
denied that the well known doctrine of Jlalthus is not held 
to-day in the precise sense in which it was promulgated, 
and althougdi there are certain important facts to he con- 
sidered of which Malthas did not .speak, yet barring these 
modifications the theory is, I believe, substantially snund. 
It is in relation to this theory that I propose to examine 
the population of Japan, particularly in the Tokugawa 
period, extending say from 1G15 to IbCO, or about two 
centuries and a half. 

Before specifically stating the problem which I wish 
to examine, it may be well to restate the doctrine of 
Malthas in a brief manner. As generally understood, 
his principal proposition is that in all countries that 
have attained a certain density of population there i.s 
a tendency for population to increase faster than subsist- 
ence, that this tendency is inhibited or regulated by 

Vol. xvii.— IS 
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Tear. 

Population. 

December 81- 

-1881 

. ... 36,700,118 

li 

i i 

1882 

. ... 37,017,302 

iC 

ti 

1883 

. ... 37,451,764 

i ( 

tt 

1884 

. ... 37,868,987 

<< 

It 

1885 

. ... 38,151,217 

li 

ic 

1886 

. ... 38,507,177 

it 

tt 

1887 

. ... 39,069,691 

n 

tt 

1888 

. ... 39,607,234 

1 ( 

tt 

1889 

. ... 40,072,020 

( i 

1 1 

1890 

. ... 40,453,461 

{ i 

< t 

1891 

. ... 40,718,677 

n 

tt 

1892 

. ... 41,089,940 

These 

figures 

tell their own 

story. In the space of 

twenty- one 

years 

the population 

of Japan has increased 


from 83,000,000 to 41,000,000 in round numbers, or 
8,000,000, an increase of over 1% a year. If this rate 
of advance ivere maintained, the population of Japan would 
double in the period of sixty years It needs iici further 
evidence, therefore, to prove that the Japanese are a 
very prolific people, ivhose inherent capacity for increase 
has in no wise been diminished by two centuries and a halt 
of seclusion. Indeed, it requires but a shoit sojourn in 
the country to be thoroughly convinced tliat J.ipan is 
among the foremost nations of the world in this respect. 
The economical, yet convenient customs of the mass of the 
people for the care of their young, their healthful out-of-door 
life in most parts of the country, the age at v.hich many 
children join their parents in productive occupations, their 
strong family attachments making it difficult for any one 
with family connections to be in absolute destitution, their 
simple standard of living, all go to show that the Jajianese 
are a prolific race, not only because the birth-rate i-, moder- 
ately high, but also because the death-rate is low. It may 
be confidently affirmed that they have the racial qualities 
that fit them to engage in the competitive struggle of the 
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world. They cannot be classed in any way with those 
races who seem to dissipate in the presence of a different or 
more aggressive civilization. 

It is not my intention, however, to enter into an 
investigation of the conditions and prospects of the jJresent 
population of Japan. The object of this paper is a purely 
historical one, viz., to investigate the question of the 
population of Japan during the time known as the Toku- 
gawa period. It need not be explained that during the 
greater part of this period Japan was a nation closed to 
the rest of the world. Iso foreigners could enter her ports 
or mingle svith the people. The few Dutch and Chinese 
who engaged in trade svere strictly confined to particular 
places, vhich were guarded to prevent them from mixing 
with the natives. From the time of the third Shogun 
lyemitsu to nearly the time of the downfall of the 
Shdgunate in 1867, it was death for a Jaiianese to leave 
the shores of Japan ; and this law was mercilessly 
carried out. 

The period of the Shogunate was distinguished lor 
its peaceful character. For several hundred years previous, 
Japan was the theater of civil war and tumults, in which 
thousands of her strongest and most efficient men lost their 
lives. It is hardly necessary during such a period of 
confusion and bloodshed to study the question of popu- 
lation. Not onl}' the surplus number of people but 
even the necessary and effective number were killed off 
either directly or indirectly by wars. A state of society 
in which everything is subordinated to military prowess, 
as during the feudal period in Europe, or in which 
society is a prey to warring factions, as during the Thirty 
Years War in Germany, cannot advance and may even 
retrograde in wealth and population. But the Tokugawa 
period was in all respects different from these periods. 
It was without parallel the most peaceful era in the 
history of mankind. For nearly two centuries and a half 
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the whole of Japan was in a state when wars were 
scarcely more than a memory, and the militarj- art was 
retained only bj’ means of an elaborate etiquette. During 
this time the people had ample time to cultivate the 
industrial and other arts, and to de%-elope the wealth 
of the country. That thei' did .so needs hardly to be 
proved. Nearly all the works of art that have made Japan 
famous abroad, brocades, embroideries, lacquers, porcelains, 
etc., reached their highest point of development during 
the Tokngawa era. In industry and even iu local com- 
merce she made great progress. There was for that time 
an excellent system of communication throughout the 
country. 

In such a time and under such circumstances as 
I have described, Japan would quickly reach the limits 
of her industrial development. The population would 
increase, the land would be occupied, agricultuture would be 
pushed to its utmost e.xtent according to the prevailing 
knowledge and customs of the times. But beyond this 
point the industrial development could not go. No out- 
let existed iu the shape of foieign emigration for the in- 
crease of population. No foreign tiade was permitted to 
give scope to new forms of industry, or to stimulate 
activities for which the country had peculiar advantages. 
Cut otf from all foreign intercourse, Japan did not even 
suspect the existence of a more progressive civilization. 
The agriculture of the country was fixed by law. No man 
could sell his estate or change the character of its cultivation. 
The whole civilization was indigenous, was thrown back 
upon itself ; and it requires no great effort to see that under 
such circumstances population could not increase beyond a 
certain limit. Every augmentation of numbers implied 
that the same amount of food must by divided among a 
greater number of mouths. To-day the pressure is relieved 
in a great variety of ways. Rapid increase of manufactures, 
new forms of agriculture, the cultivation of waste land. 
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emigi'ation and colonizatiou, an active foreign commerce ; 
all these serve to provide for the present rapid 
increase of population. But during the Tokugawa period 
there were none of these outlets. The limits 
of expansion I^■ere inelastic, and against the barriers 
fixed by physical conditions the population moved in 
vain. 

The TokugaAva period, therefore, presents a highly 
interesting problem to the economist. On the one hand 
Ave find a people endowed with a strong natural capacity 
for increase, as is proved by the advancing rate of the 
present population. We find a couutiy in a state of peace, 
undisturbed by foreign complications of any kind, and the 
people acquiescing in the status given them by their rulers. 
On the other hand we find the material conditions of the 
country as regards industry and agriculture in a state of 
arrested development, precluding the possibility of any 
great increase of population. What then was the practical 
outcome of these conditions, either in the laws, customs, 
or other circumstances of the people, by which they 
adjusted themselves to their environment? What checks 
operated to prevent the people from degenerating to a 
lower standard of living, or a debased form of civilization ? 
In answering this question it is necessary to omit all 
the usual and prevailing causes that serve to restrain 
the increase of population in Japan at the present 
time, and to investigate only those checks that were 
active when Japan was sealed to foreigners and foreign 
trade. 


n. 


Unfortunately for the purpose of this inquiry we 
h.ave no record of the population of Japan for the first 
century of the Tokugawa period. The idea of a 
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census was not unknown to Japanese rulers. It is 
recorded that in the era of Taikwa (645-649) the Emperor 
Kotoku, who adopted the Chinese system of giving a 
particular denomination ( nemjo ; to a period of years, sent 
officials to all the provinces of Japan to record the number 
of the population for purposes of taxation. Subsequently 
at long intervals the census was taken by other rulers, 
but during the long period of civil war previous to the 
Tokugawa period the practice could not be carried into 
effect. It was not until the time of the eighth Shogun 
Yoshimune, in the era of Kioho (1716-1735), that the 
census was resumed. In the sixth year of Kiuho (1821), 
an edict was passed that each Daimyo should make an 
enumeration of the population within his domain and 
inscribe the number in the Government register. The 
edict declared that the samurai, the servants male and 
female of the samurai^ (knight or warrior class), need 
not be included. Moreover, those below fifteen years of 
age could be omitted or counted according to the option 
of each Daimyo. It was also ordered that hereafter at 
intervals of six years a census should be regularly taken, 
beginning with the year 1726. The purpose of this 
census was probably to readjust the finances of 
the Shogunate, as the government at the time was 
embarrassed for want of funds. (See Count Katsu’s 
Suijinroliu.) 

At first glance it seems as if this census with its 
various omissions would be so faulty as to be almost 
worthless. But this upon close examination proves not to 
be the case. It is not difficult to get a pretty accurate 
estimate of the number of servants belonging to the samurai 


2 Because this class was not taxed. 
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class. Count Katsn, an excellent authority, puts the 
number of samurai at 350,000, and the average number 
of servants to each as three. Thus the whole number of 
servants omitted would be not far from 1,050,000, and 
we may consider this figure as approximately correct. 
Again, the same authority states that there were only two 
daimyo who omitted the children under fifteen from the 
census. One of them was Matsudaira Kaga no Kami, 
whose domain consisted of Kaga, Xoto, Etchu, and part 
of Omi. His subjects numbered 576,734, and as we know 
that children under 15 j'ears of age in Japan are about 
30 per cent, of the ^^'hole population, the number omitte d 
must have been about 240,000. The other exception wag 
Matsudaira Oi no Kami, Daimyo of Bizen. His subjects 
numbered 396,500. He omitted all the children under two 
years of age, and if we take these to be equal to about 
5 per cent, of the population, the number omitted cannot 
be far fiH)m 20,000. Some writers, moreover, add that 
the Eta and Hiinn classes were also omitted from this 
enumeration, but on this point authorities conflict. IVe 
are therefore in doubt as to the precise number of the 
population that were not counted. But as the number 
omitted was a fairly flxed propoition of the number 
rendered, the mistake cannot be serious. The object of 
this paper is not as much to get the absolute population 
of the Tokugawa period, as the relative growth or decrease 
from year to year. As the omissions, whatever they 
were, were uniform, the number given in the government 
register must bo considered on the whole iierfect fur my 
purpose. To this number Count Katsu would add 1,860,- 
000, a number which I consider too small. It would be 
much nearer the truth to double this figure, say 3,720,000, 
and add it to the number returned in the registers. For 
those who are interested in discovering the precise popula- 
tion of Japan in the Tokugawa period, it is clearly neces- 
sary to add from two millions to three millions and a half 
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to the official figui-es, but as already stated, it is unimpor- 
tant for the purpose of this paper. The following table 
gives the figures : 


Tear. 

Number registered 

Omissions 
(Count Katsu) 

Omissions 
(Mt own). 

1721 

1 26,061,830 

1,860,000 

3,720,000 

1726 

26,548,988 

n 

a 

1732 

26,921,816 


. i 

1744 

I 25,682,210 

i ( 

i 1 

1750 

25,917,830 

it 

i 1 

1756 

26,061,830 

n 

u 

1762 

25,921,458 


1 ‘ < 

1768 

I 26.252,057 

! 

i i 

1774 

' 25,990,451 

1 

( i 

1780 

i 26,010,000 

u 

. i ( 

1786 

i 25,086,406 

({ 

( ( 

1792 

24.891,441 

ii 

i( 

1798 

25,471,633 

li 

( i 

1804 

25,517,729 

n 

u 

1816 

i 25,621,957 

n 

( ( 

1822 

Lost 

1 



1828 

• U 

1 — 

— 

1834 

U 

j — 



1840 

“ 

! 



1846 

i 26,907,625 

(( 

( ( 


It is to be regretted that we have no census between 
the time of the establishment of the Tokugawa dvnasty 
(1603) and the year 1721. A /iriori it is probable that 
the population increased very rapidly during this period 
of more than a century. It was a period of absolute 
peace following a period of the most relentless civil a 

war, and usually at such a time, population for a while 
moves forward with groat rapidity. What little statistical 
evidence we have supports this view. A few Daimyo 
in Japan kept records of the population previous to the 
year 1721, and in every case we find that our a priori 
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supposition is upheld by the records. For instance 
Shimazu, the Daimyo of Osumi, reports the population 
of his domain as follows : 


The year 1698 the number was ... 
“ “ 1732 “ “ “ ... 

Date, Daimyo of Mutsu : 

The year 1690 the number was ... 
“ “ 1698 “ “ “ ... 

“ “ 1732 “ “ “ ... 

Toda, Daimyo of Izumi ; 

The year 166.1 the number was ... 
“ “ 1690 “ '• “ ... 

“ “ 1732 “ “ “ ... 

Hachisuka, DaimyO of Awa : 

The year 1661 the number was ... 

ti n X0''^8 

“ “ 1732 “ “ “ ... 


260,961 

839,955 

599,241 

617,323 

647,427 


252,061 

284,126 

287,388 


808,880 

385,751 

470,512 


It may be fairly inferred from the figures of tliose 
three provinces that the population of Japan expanded 
regularly during the 17th century, from the establishment 
of peace by the Tokugawa Shogun lyoyasu in 1603. But 
the influence of this long peace on the population, I believe, 
spent itself in the year 1721, when the first legular census 
was taken. The figures given in the government registers 
during the last century and a half of the Tokugawa regime 
prove that the population was virtually at a standstill. 
Between 1721 and 1804, a period of more than three- 
quarters of a centur}', there is an actual decrease of over 
400,000 in the registered population, and fiom 1721 to 
1846 the increase is less than 900,000. We may therefore 
conclude that during the greater part of the Tokugawa 
period the population of Japan did not materially increase 
in spite of the peaceful state of the country. 
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III. 

In considering the causes that prevented the population 
from expanding during the last century and a half of the 
Tokuguwa 2)eriod, it will best serve my purpose to consider 
first what a Malthusian would call the positive checks, 
leaving the preventive or moral checks to later considera- 
tion. Among the most striking causes, restraining the growth 
of population at this time, is the recurrence of famines and 
other calamities of a similar nature. At present it may 
be fairly said that famines are impossible in Japan. The 
native supplies of rice can bo readily supplemented when- 
ever crops are short by purchases of supplies from foreign 
countries. Moreover, the government has established a 
famine relief fund especially devoted to the assistance of the 
people on occasion of short crops. For instance, the crop 
of rice in the year 1889 was only 33,000,000 koliU, or 
6,000,000 kokii below the average croj). During the fol- 
lowing year the government expended about 14,000,000 
yen fur foreign rice. Moreover, at present there are means 
of transportation to nearly all parts of the country, making 
it impossible for the price of rice to differ much in ditferent 
parts. In the Tokiigawa period all this was ditierent. 
The various daimyO, with a few exceptions, pursued a 
narrow provincial policy and were quite willing to save 
themselves at the expense of the country, especially at 
critical moments. The country was not economically 
unified. It was difficult to transport commodities over 
the bouudaiies of a daimyo’s territory. The cost of 
transportation was high, except along the sea coast, and 
thus it was impossible to carry goods like rice a long 
distance. 

Accordingly, it need not surprise us to learn that 
famines of a general character were much more destruc- 
tive, and local famines much more frequent then than 
now. During the half century extending from the year 
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1690 to 1740, there are records of eight famines, of 
which four, those of 1702, 1710, 1721 and 1732 were 
very destructive. During the next half century (1741- 
1790) there were seven famines, of which those 
of 1749, 1757, 1780, 1783, and 1787 were destructive. 
During the next half century (1791-1840) there were 
six famines, of which those of 1825 and 1836 were de- 
structive. Thus within a century and a half there were 
twenty-two famines, of which eleven were extremely 
severe. Beside famines there were other calamities 
which also affected the price of rice and the wealth of 
the people. Among others we may mention earthquakes, 
fires, floods, and epidemics. Floods and earthquakes, 
though still prevalent, are less injurious than formerly, 
because of the more efficient measures of relief. So also 
the epidemics that formerly spread through the country, 
especially along the great highways, were far more fatal 
in the Tokugawa times than at present, because of ttie 
almost total want of hygienic regulation as well as of 
the low state of medical science.^ 

What numbers of the people died from the effects 
of starvation in time of famine, it is wholly impossible to 
state. Even rough estimates are generally wanting. In 
small districts the number of people who starved to 
death arc given by some writers, but the figures vary 
widely, often as much as one to ten. It is clear that the 


® Dr. Baelz, than whom there is no better authority on this 
point, tMites as folhnvs: “■ Tlie diseu'-es which caused the “leatest 
ravages in old Japan were sm.ill-pox and measles. Both these 
diseases, heing eminently cont.igious, were spread by the diimyo 
processiun- nr by the trafiic along the mam arteries of the empire. 

“ Next in iinpoitance came dystentery and probati'y typhus 
fever, tlie latter paitieulaily in time of famine Chuleia was 
unknown in .Japan as in Eur.ipe up to this century. Typhoid 
fever appears to have existed in J.ipan, but it did not have the 
fatal chaiaeter of the aliove mentioned diseases.” 
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science of statistics was not a passion of either the govern- 
ment or the people during the Tokugawa regime. To give 
an idea of the terrible eflects of .some of the more severe 
famines and other calamities that raged during the Tokugawa 
period, I will give accounts taken from contemporary 
writers. A good example is the famine of the year 1732. 

During the year 1731 the rice of the western half 
of the country was much injured by a small fl}'. The 
damage was greatest in the Sanyodo, Sanindo and Shikoku. 
Many people died of starvation. The government opened 
its granaries and in Yedo distributed rice to the needy, 
two iju ^ to each man and one i/o to each woman per diew. 
It also lent money to the Daimyo, so that they could 
take measures to relieve the distress. It was ascertained 
that the domains of forty-six Daimyo had produced only 
628,000 huhi of rice instead of the average 2,400,000 
kolcu. The price of one kok'i was considered to bo normal 
at lo iiiiJiiiDie per kokii, but during the year 1732 the prices 
in various places were as follows per .• 


Yedo ... 

41 

to 

75 

momme 

Bitchu .. 

75 

to 

95 

wn in me 

Osaka... 

58 

u 

120 

u 

Aid 

71 

( 1 

80 

i ( 

Kioto... 

100 

(( 

— 

u 

1 

Xagato . 

61 

(( 

100 

C{ 

Idzumo. 

52 


108 

u 

Kii 

130 

u 

140 

C{ 

Iwaiui . . 

72 

( ( 

— 

ii 

Sanuki.. 

90 

(< 

— 

(< 


More than 2,646,000 people received relief from the 
government. One writer states that those who died from 
the effects of the famine weie 200,000, while others give 
still higher figures. 

In May, 1737, an epidemic disease broke out and 
was very destructive, especially along the Tokaido. Both 
human beings and animals died in great numbers. In 
1745, there was a disastrous fire in Yedo followed by 
another in 1746. In 1757, there were very had crops 
resulting in partial famines, and in the same year a 


* About 4 ijo make a quart. 
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destructive fire in I’edo. In 1758, there were great floods 
in the eastern part of Japan. In 1771, there was another 
fire in Yedo that destroyed 60 eho. In the following year, 
1772, one of the most destructive fires recorded in the 
history of Japan occurred in Yedo. It raged for over 
three days during a heavy wind, extending from Azabu in 
the south to Seuji in the north. It destroyed over 158 
cho, or nearly two- thirds of the city, and caused many 
deaths. The next year a fatal epidemic of small-pox broke 
out, which finally extended to all parts of the country. 
In Jill}’ there were storms and tj’phoons, causing floods 
in the provinces of Hizen, Higo and Chikugo. In August 
a typhoon destroyed a great many houses between Mino 
and Ilizen, and many people lost their lives. In the 
next year a terrific storm raged for several daj's in the 
same district and killed about 1200 people in the harbor 
of Osaka alone. 

One of the most destructive famines over recorded 
in the annals of Japan is the famine of Teimuei (1781- 
1788. Famines, however, were not the onlj- calamity 
recorded of this period ; it was filled with disasters of 
every description. From February to Ajnil in the 
year 1783,. there were a number of fires in Yedo, 
Kyoto, and t)ther parts of the country due to the great 
drought. From April to June rain fhll incessantly, 
causing miinj' floods and doing great damage to the crops. 
The price of rice advanced, especially in the northern 
proviuces, and finally reached fabulous rates. In July 
the crater of the volcano Asama threw forth ashes and 
lava and destroyed thirty- six villages and 35,000 peopile. 
The Tone river was filled with dead bodies and with 
the debris of trees and hou.ses. The famine began to 
spread and extended to all parts of the country. The 
following account is taken from a work of Shirakawa 
Rakuo, the well known Minister of Finance of the 11th 
Shogun lyouari : The famine of the 3rd year of Temmei 
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(1783) Ai’as particnlarly seA'ere in the northern part 
of the country. A trustivorthy man, who had travelled 
in this district, told me that in a village which had 
previously contained 800 houses there were only 80 
left, the inhabitants of the rest all having died. Having 
entered a village in Avhich the houses seemed to he 
larger and more numerous than usual, he proposed to 
rest there for the night. He soon discovered, however, that 
not a single house Avas inhabited, hut in all the houses he 
saw bones and skulls scatttered about the floor. As he 
went on he saw inumnir.ihle hones and skulls by the 
roadside. He mot a man leading a pack-horse on the 
road, who said that he could survive without eating the 
flesh of human beings as he was supported by a rich 
uncle. In some places even those who abandoned themselves 
to eating human flesh could not And food enough to live. 
Great numbers starved to death. The price paid for a dog was 
500 Sen sometimes even as high as 800 sen, a i-at .50 sen. 
A rare work of art found no purchasers and could not 
be exchanged for a //•< of rice. If a person died he was of 
course oaten by the survivors. Those Avho died of starvation, 
hoAvever, could not be eaten, because their flesh decayed 
so soon. Some people, therefore, killed those who were 
certain to starve and put the flesh into brine so as to keep 
it for a long time. Among other people there Avas a 
farmer Avho Aveut to his neighbor and said, “ My Avifo 
and one of my sous have already died from Avant of food. 
My remaining son is certain to die A\ithin a Icav days, so 
I Avish to kill him while his flesh is still eatable, but being 
his father, I do not dare to raise the SAVord against him, 
so I beg you to kill the boy for me.” The neighbour 
agreed to do this, but stipulated that he should get a ptirt of 
the flesh as a reAA’ard for his serA’ice. This AVas agreed to 
and the neighbor at once killed the boy. As s.iuii as the 
deed av.is done, the farmer, AA'ho stood by, struck his n- ighbor 
with a SAvord and killed him, saA'ing that he • Avas A’ery 
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glad to avenge his son and at the same time have double 
the quantity of food.’ These are a few of the terrible 
stories told of the great famine of Temmei. “ In these 
times,” says our author, “stealing and incendiarism were 
not considered wrong and went unpunished.” 

The year 1784 was one of misery and starvation, but 
the next year 1785 was no better. The crops of the 
Kinai district (the five provinces around Kj'oto) were very 
poor because of the lack of rain. In the next two years 
the state of things was worse than ever. An excellent 
account of the condition of the times is furnished by 
Bakin, the famous novelist of Japan, who died about 
seventy years ago. I select a few extracts from this 
account : 

“ At ten o’clock in the morning of the 1st of January, s 
1786, there was an eclipse of the sun, and the people 
were much frightened to see such a portent on this great 
holiday. On the same day a fire broke out in Yedo 
which destroyed forty cho. Rain had not fallen for some 
time, and after this fires continued to break out here 
and there, often two or three times a day. People 
became more and more frightened. Those who had 
godowus (store-houses) put all their goods into them ani 
left nothing in the house, while those who did not have 
godowus tied up all possessions in bundles, or packed 
them into boxes. Every one seemed to lie waiting for 
fires. This state of things continued until April, after 
which the rumors of tires became fainter. On the 12th 
of July a heavy rain began firlling and continued with- 
out interruption for four days and nights. On the 16th 
the Sumida river overflowed and the water rose until 
Honjo, Fukagawa, Shiba, Susaki, both sides of the Tate- 
gawa, Usiiijima, Yanagishima, Shitaya, Asakusa and Kanda 
were all under water. Fortunately, as my house stood 

^ The months hereafter mentioned do not correspond to the 
same months of our calendar year. 


Vol. 19 
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on high ground my familj’ were .safe. I went out to visit 
my relations, but found it was forbidden to cross any 
of the bridges. People went about from street to street 
in boats, but in spite of all precautions many were 
drowned, especially in Koishikawa and Usliigouie.” He 
then gives a very moving picture of the death of one 
of Ills friends by drowning. In addition to all these 
calamities the Shoguu (l 3 'eharii, the 10th Shogun) died, 
and a period of mourning made the prevailing gloom still 
darker. 

The next V’ear the price of rice rose higher than 
liefore. The price had heou double the uormil rate 

(100 c.ipper mni for 6 //oj, hut it soon rose until it 

became three aud four times tlie normal rate (100 copper 
iD'in for i3 go). Sometimes rice dealers refused to sell at 
at any price. As a consequence of the high price of 
rice, the ))riee of barley, wlieat and millet hecamo 
proportioUiiUy high. “ The causes of these dithculties,” 
Bakin s.yvs, ‘‘were, (1) that a large farming district in 

Japan was ruined four years before (17S3) hv the 

eruption of Asamayama ; (2) that the crops in the 

same year had been voiy poor in the northern districts 
of .Japan; (3) t'lat the crops of 17S1 and 178o had 
been below th; average on ace mat of earthquakes and 
floods; (4) that the crop of tlie j'ear 1786 had been a 
total loss ill some parts of the country through lack 
of rai'i. What nude matters worse was that rice dealers, 
bath wholesale and retail, for the sake of making 
larger prolics had bought up all the rice, especiiillj’ from 
the S uaurai class. [Iii those times the Samurai were 
paid ill rice, and received no monej'] . In mam- cases rice 
mercliauts over-reached themselves and stored the rice 
until it was worm eaten. The people noticed the avarice 
of these speculators and f irestallers, and petitions were 
sent in to the government to force the dealers to sell 
their rice aud not to store it. In Maj' the inciclii-hiu/yo 
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(city governors) answered the petitioners, sa 3 'ing that 
thej’ had examined the rice dealers and found that there 
was no rice to sell. Instead, the governors told them 
to use beaus, peas, wheat, and millet. This advice did 
not satisfy the people and thej’ began to abuse their 
rulers. This was the beginning of a series of riots. 
At the same time the rice dealers formed a union not to 
sell more than a certain amount (from 100 to 200 mun) 
to each person dailj’. Even this amount was sold oulj^ 
at certain fixed hours in the daj’, generally verj^ early" 
in the morning, so that men and women, young and 
old, who feared to be too late, gathered together in 
crowds in front of the rice shops, shouted and quarreled 
in their struggle to get their quantum of rice. After a 
time, however, the rice dealers refused to sell any 
rice at all, but, it is said, ccmcealed it in their godowus. 
From this time there was really nothing left for the 
lioorer classes to eat except a kind of sea- weed. Some 
rich men, such as Jlitsui and Mitsukoshi, wisely put 
boiled potatoes in front of their stores and allowed 
apprentices under fifteen years of age, who ran errands 
for their masters, to eat as much as they pleased. In 
this way the consumption of rice was economised. 
But most people rvere in a rvretched half-starving 
condition. Cattle and horses lay dead by the way-side. 
By June," ho adds, “ I .saw dogs eating grass.’’ 

“■ On the night of the 20th of June a crowd of 
people (whence they came was never knowm) destroyed 
the house of a rice dealer in Kojimachi. This was the 
first act of destruction. After this mobs collected every- 
where. On the 21st of June they’ destroyed the houses 
of rice dealers in Ushigome, Kamakura-gashi, Kotsuna- 
cho, Honfune-cho, Kofune-cho, Nihon-bashi, Hou-cho, 
Odemna-eho, Bakuro-cho, Aisakusa, Kaga-cho, Okuramaye, 
Saruya-cho, Torigoy'e and even Yama-no-shiku ; on the 
22nd they destroyed those of Komagome, Yushima and 
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Kanda ; on the 23rd those of Honjo, Fukagawa and 
Fobashi ; on the 24th those of Shitaya, Yanaka, Uyeno, 
Shiken-cho and neighboring districts. Thus all the houses 
and godowns of the rice dealers of Yedo were destroyed. 
Not a single rich man who sold or hoarded rice escaped. 
Besides the rice dealers, the sellers of sake (wine) and 
mochi (rice-bread) were attacked. On the 23th the work 
of destruction extended to the rice dealers of Shinagawa, 
Kawasaki and Kanagawa. The mobs usually consisted of 
from 50 to 100 men. At first they carried on their work 
of destruction by night, or very early in the morning. 
Most shop-keepeers lit a candle in their shops to show 
that they were not rice dealers ; the other shops were 
generally torn down and looted. Finally, however, 
the rioters became bolder and carried on the work 
of destruction by day. Sounds of crashing, shouts and 
clamor, were heard a long way off. “ I saw,” says 
Bakin, “ the shop of a rice-dealer, called Mausaku, in 
Demma-cho, attacked by the mob. Tliey cut open the 
bags of rice and scattered the grain on the street. Chests 
and boxes they broke to pieces and threw tlie contents 
out of the shop. Kespectable women and children of the 
poorer class mingled with beggars and pickpockets and 
put the rice in their sleeves and bags. No one attempted 
to stop them or drive them away. The dealers were utterly 
helpless and did nothing to stop them. At last the govern- 
ment sent officers to quell the rioting, but they did not 
succeed in arresting any one. At the head of one of the most 
notorious mobs, was a young apprentice 15 or 16 years 
of age, who was so active that people were frightened 
at his mere appearance and thought that he must be a 
kind of hobgoblin, called tengn. As for the rest, no one 
knew who they were. The government finallj' gave orders 
that anyone might seize a rioter or even kill him if neces- 
sary. So ever}' shopkeeper armed himself with a long 
bamboo spear in order to drive off the mob. But in 
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reality the measure proved futile. As soon as the mob 
came, the shopkeeper stood shivering at his own door 
helplessly watching them destroy his shop in his very 
presence. The same condition of affairs existed in Kyoto, 
Osaka, and the surrounding districts, so that it seemed as 
if the rioters acted in concert on some secret understanding. 
This, however, was not the case. In all these cities the 
houses and godowns of rice-dealers fell a prey to the fury 
of the mobs, until finall}’ there was nothing left for them 
to destroy. Thus after about a month of this lawlessness 
the rioting came to an end. 

“ In the autumn of the year 1787, the government 
imported rice into Yedo from all parts of the country and 
offered it for sale as cheaply as possible, iloreover, the 
new crop of wheat and barley was harvested and helped 
to relievo the famine. A considerable quantity of worm- 
eaten rice which had been stored by speculators in out-of- 
the-way places also was sold about this time. Yet in spite 
of all these favorable ’circumstances, the price of rice 
remained for a long time double the ordinary price.” 

In the absence of any careful statistics giving us 
trustworthy figures as to the amount of the crops and 
loss of life, these popular accounts are valuable for the 
light the}’ throw upon the terrible suffering of the mass 
of the people in times of famine during the Tokugawa 
period. Nor need it be explained that those famines and 
other calamities either could not occur at all at present 
or would be mitigated in various ways. Of all the so- 
called positive checks to the growth of population in the 
Tokugawa period, undoubtedly rice-famines were the 
most important, either directly or indirectly. Directly, 
famine diminished the population by increasing the death 
rate. At such times not only do people die of starvation, 
but there is an increased mortality resulting from insufficient 
food or even from fear. Indirectly also, famines must have 
had a powerful efl’ect upon the number of the population. 
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We kaow from statistics that even in a growing and rich 
country like the United States, the number of marriages 
diminishes in times of commercial depression. How much 
more likely then that a calamity which deprives a large 
part of the people of the necessities of life should banish 
the Very thought of marriage and giving in marriage. At 
such times all the normal processes of life must have been 
interrupted. The instinct of immediate self-preservation 
held absolute sway in all its naked horror and an- 
nihQa'ed for the time being the most powerful social 
and domestic ties. As for epidemic diseases in the Toku- 
gawa period, though they probably caused many deaths, 
I am inclined to think that their intiuence in diminishing 
the population was of a minor and temporary character. 
It is noticed, for instance, by several writers that the Hluck 
Death in England in 134S-9, which probably destroyed 
one-third of the population, was followed by a very 
rapid growth of population in the succeeding years. 
After an epidemic the people who survive are probably 
more vigorous than ever, while after famines even those 
who survive are weaker than before. So also after 
famines all the people as a rule are poorer, and it 
t ikes some years for the people to recover the normal 
am lunt of wealth, while after epidemics the material 
condition.s of life are e.isier for the mass of the people. 
W ages rise, and the people quickly forget their former 
disasters in the prosperity of the moment. The effects of 
famine therefore are far more lasting than those of epidemics, 
and may indeed, as the}' probably did in Japan, permanently 
effect the character of the people. 

The fatal character of famines, as compared with 
epidemics or other calamities can, I think, be traced in 
the stati>tics of the population, as given on page 2G2. 
Just before the famine of 1732 the population of Japan, 
as recorded in the government registers, was 26,921,- 
816. I have already explained how severe the famine 
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of 1732 was and how it extended to all parts of the 
country. Twelve years later (the census of 1738 is 
unaccountably lost) the population was reduced to 
25,682,210, or about one million and a quarter less than 
in the former census. Again, not to mention too many 
instances, we may take the calamitous period of Temmei 
(1781-88). The census of 1780, a very prosperous year, 
gave the number as 26,010,000. During the next two 
years, when the crops were above the average, we 
may be sure that the population did not decrease ; on the 
contrarj- there is a strong probabilitj' that it increased. 
Beginning with the year 1783 there is a series of famines 
culminating in the disatrous famine of 1787. According 
to the census of 1786 the population was returned as 
25,086,466 — a diminution of nearly a million in the 
short space of six years. That the effects of these 
famines was felt for many years is proved by the 
next census. The population in 1792, live years after 
the last and most terrible famine year, was returned 
as only 24,891,441. This is the lowest figure recorded 
in any census of the Tokugawa period and is a fitting 
culmination to an era, noted in the history of Japan, 
as a time of starvation and misery. Were there fuller 
and more accurate statistics, I think we should have 
the same result ; viz., that the effects of famines in 
diminishing and weakening the population were far 
greater than epidemics and all other so-called positive 
checks combined. 

IV. 

The account of the famines and other calamities 
I have given of the Tokugawa period might easily convey 
the impression that it was, on the whole, a time of misery 
and distress. Such, however, except in occasional years, 
was not the case. The Japanese people are for the most 
part a contented and easily satisfied people ; they have 
a capacity for extracting a great deal of pleasure out of 
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small things. They seem to order their lives in such a 
way as to escape great contrasts and tragedies. I am 
inclined, therefore, to think that what Malthas would 
call the ineventive checks operated much more powerfully 
in the Tokugawa period than one might suppose. The 
most important preventive checks to population are of 
a more agreeable character than the positive checks. The 
former are, indeed, indispensable to every civilization, 
though in Japan during the Tokugawa regime some of 
these cheeks throw' rather a dark shadow upon the huma- 
nity of the times. Of all the preventive checks the most 
important were sumptuaiy' laws, customs of various kinds 
and public opinion. 

(A.) — SUMPTUARY LAW’S. 

The general policy of the Tokugawa government w’as 
of a negative character. Its main purpose was to keep 
things as they were, to avoid changes of every sort, even 
those of a progressive character. When the people, for 
instance, sutfored from famine, the government did not go 
to the root of the matter by developing the resources or 
reforming the political conditions of the country. The 
favorite method of the government was to pass sumptuary 
laws which restrained consumption. This is a general 
characteristic of all Oriental economy. Even to-day in 
Japan, in villages remote from modern influences, we see 
remnants of these old sumptuary laws. For instance, in 
some villages the following notice may be found: “Fru- 
gality is to be practi.sed in this village for the next five 
years.’’ Or again; “As we are to practice frugality in 
the coming five years, we are not permitted to make 
contributions to pleasures of any kind.” Or, “ As we 
are to be frugal W'e can give nothing to beggars.” Thus 
in the Tokugawa period, the government was constantly 
issuing edicts enjoining the people to practise economy. 
For instance an edict of May 24, 1642, is to this effect : 
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“ The clothing of men and women should be simple. 
According to law, village headmen may wear tsumuyi 
(a strong but coarse silk) but nothing better, while farmers 
are to dress in cotton. Better quality of cloth shall not 
be used even for the dbi.” 

“ Tobacco shall not be planted this year either on 
private or government land.” 

May 26, 1842 : “ This year wine {sake) shall not 
be made in villages. If any one is discovered 
making it, his machinery and tools shall be con- 
fiscated.” 

In another year : “ It is forbidden to sell udon (a 

kind of maccaroni made of wheat flour) suba (a kind o 
maccaroui made of buckwheat), somen (vermicelli), or 
manju (a kind of sweet cake).” 

Again : “■ It is forbidden to make tujii. (bean curd) this 
year.” This edict was passed to lessen the consumption 
of beans. 

Again; “ Farmers must not eat rice too often.” Such 
edicts as these are e.xtremely absurd and droll to us at 
present, but we must remember that similar sumptuary 
laws w'ere very common in Europe a few centuries ago. 
Moreover, these edicts probably did have some effect 
upon the people of that time, for otherwise wliy should 
we see the same laws passed year after year for 
enturies. 

Sumptuary laws of this kind, I believe, must have 
had an effect upon the grow'th of population. They must 
have tended to stop marriages and all kinds of festivities. 
When an order came from the government that the people 
should not consume the usual quantity of rice or should 
abstain from certain customary liuxuries or pleasures, the 
necessity for economy must also have stopped the wedding 
festivals and betrothals. People in those days, particularly 
the farmers, lived more closely to a given standard than 
at present. Any diminution from this standard 


was 
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more immediately felt than to-day, and sumjituary laws 
were a constant reminder that prudence must be 
practised. 

(b.)— PUNISHMENTS FOB CRIME. 

Otlier means ® whereby law in the Tokugawa period 
exercised a deterrent ellect upon the growth of population 
in some degree was the severity of punishment for crimes. 
To-dai’ the ojiinion is often expressed that punishments 
in Japan are uunecesarilj' mild, but in this respect the era 
of the Kostoration is not a copy of the older regime. To 
epitomize the matter, — the Tokugawa government divided 
criminal punishments into six classes : (1) capital punish- 
ment ; (2) exile; (S) banishment; (4) beating; (5) 

branding or tatooing ; (6) exposure. Of capital punishment 
the were five varieties: (1) slow decapitation with a 
bamboo saw ; (2) crucifixion ; (3) exposure of the head ; 

(4) burning at the stake ; (a) decajiitation with a sword. 

The first form of punishment, that of cutting off the 
head with a bamhoo-saw, applied to consjiirators (excepit 
those of very high rank) and to those who were grossly 
immoral (adultery, etc., under aggravating circumstances). 
The criminal W'as first wounded in the shoulder, then 
exposed for two or three days in tlie city, and finally his 
head was sawed off. Those wlio were burned at the 
stake or crucified were also previously exposed to the 
multitude. Exiled criminals ivere generally sent to a 
distant island for life, as for instance, to the seven islands 
of Izu. As regards the punishment of heating, criminHls 
were given from 50 to 100 blows on the flesh. As 
examples of the severity of ancient compared with modern 
punishments, I ma}’ mention the following : 

He who killed his master suffered decapitation with a 
bamboo saw and his head was exposed. He who killed 


A positive check. 
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his parents was crucified. He Avho committed fornication 
or adultery with a superior in rank sutfered decapitation, and 
his head was exposed, and he who committed theft either by 
deception or by forging a seal or by imitating a signature 
sufl'ered the same punishment. Incendiaries were burned 
at the stake. Counterfeiters were crucified and their 
heads exposed. Monks who committed adnlteiy or similar 
crimes were crucified. Quarreling, beating, and stealing, 
were punished with death, exile, or banishment, in 
proportion to the degree of the crime. Women who com- 
mitted adultery were often made slaves or punished with 
death. Samurai and those above them in rank were 
generally not put to death but ordered eitlier to kill 

themselves (sepyufA or liiiniln'ri), or to confine them- 
selves in- doors. In the latter case they also as a rule 
committed suicide [ae/i/iukK), as Ihe order to stay in-doors 
was considered a great dishonor. 

I have of course given only the barest outlines. 
All sorts of modifications of the above laws were 

issued at various times to meet particul-ar necessities. 
For instance, the children of criminals were often 

executed. An edict, issued August o, 1092, is as follows : 
“ The children of criminals who have been executed 
either at the stake or by crucifixion or by exposure, 

shall sutfer the death of their parent, except wlien they 
are below fifteen years of age and are proved not to 
have had any share in the crime. In the latter case 
they may be entrusted to a relative until (he age of fifteen, 
after which they shall be exiled.” Still other laws 
were issued that seem utterly preposterous to us at 
the present day. Thus the 5th Shogun, who was very 
fond of dogs, caused an edict to be passed that whoever 
killed a dog should he beheaded. Under laws similar to 
this, many persons, it is said, sufl’ered death. 

As these laws were carried out with the utmost 
rigor in most cases, it is not too much to say that the 
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severity of punishments during the Tokugawa era was 
at least a minor check to the growth of population. At 
present the death punishment is a rare exception in 
Japan. In the old regime it was possible at almost 
any time to see at stated places criminals undergoing 
capital punishment. Men are still living who remember the 
crucifixions, the exposure of heads, and similarly cruel 
punishments in the neighborhood of Tokyo .and of other 
large cities. 

(c.) PUBLIC OPINION AND CUSTOM. 

The effect of public opinion and customs upon the 
family life and the marriage institutions of a people 
is extremely difficult to trace ; and yet there is perhaps 
no more potent force in the life of the people. In many 
parts of Japan, notably Satsuma and other parts of 
Kiusliu, a samurai never married before the age of 
thirty, and it was considered degrading to have a family 
of more tlian three chddreu. The whole education of 
a samurai tended to make him stoical and distant to 
his wife and children. He seldom indulged in con- 
versation with hi.s family. He did not even hand an 
article directly to his wife, but placed it so that she 
could take it. This stoical attitude, it may he remarked, 
was not inconsistent with sincere respect and often a 
very high standard of family life. The doctrines of 
Confucius tauglit that the sexes ought to be separated 
early in life. Filial duty and loyalty were enjoined as 
the highest virtues, hut allection for the wife was 
discountenanced. Accordingly the family of a samurai 
was usuall}' small, consisting of seldom more than three 
children and often fewer. The same rule extended to 
tlij richer class of farmers and merchants, who accepted 
the doctrines of Confucianism instead of Buddhism. 

But with the downfall of the feudal system these 
ideals and customs passed away. The clans were dis- 
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banded and the samurai class no longer had anything to foster 
the idea of loyalty. The sentiments of personal liberty 
took the place of the old ideals. Instead of living a frugal 
stoical life this class began to engage like others in the 
struggle for wealth. Accordingly we find a great change 
in the life of the samurai, and this change undoubtedly 
has had an effect on the size of families. Numerous 
individual instances of this change have come to my notice, 
and, as it is manifestly impossible to give statistical evidence 
on such a point, I can only point out the fact in a general 
way. 

Among the common people of Japan, however, early 
marriages, though not universal, were the rule. While 
prudence was undoubtedly exercised to some extent, yet 
it was not strong enough to keep the population within 
the narrow limits imposed by the conditions of the country. 
Other practices arose, especially the practice of abortion. 
The laws of the Tokugawa government, while, as we liave 
seen, extremely severe in some ways, were extraordinarily 
lenient in others. The practice of abortion is a good 
illustration. Though not legally permitted it was never 
interfered with, if those practicing it took the commonest 
precautions, lioth in Kyoto and Yedo there were phvsi- 
cians who were noted for their skill in this practice. 
The bouses in which they received patients were some- 
what similar to the private hospitals of the present day. 
Abortion was also part of the business of midwives. The 
charges were very high and even the poor were expected 
to pav o njo, an extraordinary fee for those times. Chikl- 
murder also was not at all uncommon in the old regime, 
though the law" forbade it. In some districts it is said 
that girls W'ere killed and oulj" boys permitted to live.^ 


^ One other cause which may have helped to retard the growth 
of population was the pr.ictice of pederasty. It existed cliietly in 
the south-western parts of the Empire. The boys were generally 
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In Ollier to present a satisfactory account of all the 
causes that restrained the growth of population in the 
Tokugawa period, we must contrast the general mental and 
moral atmosphere of the people at that time ivith that of 
the present day. I have already indicated that the whole 
temper of the people took a different direction after the 
downfall of feudalism. The recurrence of famines and 
other calamities, though at first a positive check to 
population, in the end resulted in giving the people a 
cautious disposition, of which the relics exist even to-day. 
The Japanese people are often charged with being a short- 
sighted people in mercantile matters. They look more to 
an immediate than to a remote gain. They are deficient 
in the spirit of combination and in the organization of 
large enterprises. They have the habits of excessive 
timidity. I do not think those are original qualities 
of the Japanese people, but rather the result of the 
terrible experiences of the Tokugawa period. The terrors 
of famine, the irremediable epidemics, the severity of 
the criminal laws, all taught them to be satisfied with a 
little, be it but a pittance — without incurring the risks 
of new enterprises. These experiences probably gave 
them that air of pathetic resignation which wo still see 
displayed among the lower ranks in the presence of 
death. As a people they boar losses of every kind more 
stoically than Europeans or Americans. By nature a 
spontaneously happy people, they have acquired the 
habit of submission to the inevitable. The European or 
American, untaught by such terrible experieuces, opposes 
the most untoward circumstances and fights to the bitter 


nnteil for their beauty and were often destined for the stage. 
They were generally nominal servants in the household of the 
samurai. There is fretjuent mention of the practice in the Toku- 
gawa laws, which though forbidding it, did not stop it, and even 
to-day the practice is said to be not wholly extinct. 
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end. Three hundred years of fairly steady expansion 
have given him a more resolute habit of mind. When 
Japan, however, was thrown open to foreign influences, 
the bonds whicdi had fettered the people so long began 
to yield. A freer and more enterprising temper took 
possession of the people. Old customs which restrained 
them gave way. Class distinctions were largely abolished. 
Many individuals of the poorer classes saw a chance of 
acquiring wealth or of gaining distinction in other ways. 
It is not dithcult, therefore, to see that these altered 
circumstances influenced, to a greater or less degree, the 
whole temper of the people and stimulated the growth 
of population. 

This change of temper Inis been accompanied by a 
breakiug down of the old economic re.strictiuus. The 
old prohibitions against the sale of land or against 
turning rice laud into dry Lind and fice versa 
have been withdrawn. Waste laud can he culti^•ilted, 
forest laud is often turned into arable, the tiiinsfer 
of land has been made easy. These revolutionary 
changes must have made a great impression on the 
people. They must htive been an object lesson 
teaching them that till their old fears were groundless. 
As a re.snlt, wo often see in juxtaposition in Japan 
the must curious inconsistent conditions. We see the 
most railicttl spirit of liberty existing side liy side with 
the most conservative customs, the boldest recUessness 
with the most absolute timidity. But these incon- 
sistencies have a cause in the historical conditions 
of tbe country. The new tendencies that began with 
the opening of the port,s tiud increased with the 
Revolution in 1868 also stimulated the desire to 
accumulate wealth, and hence we find a greater indifl'ereuce 
to the number of children in the lauiily. Sooner or 
later, however, the question of population will come up. 
again, and then the old solution of the question will be 
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useless. The whole spirit of the feudal system is fast 
departing and with it all the checks and balances that 
made it possible.® 

®In discussing the influences at work to limit the growth of 
population in Japan during the Tokugawa period, only the special 
causes operating at that time must be considered and not those 
general causes that still continue to operate. In this connection 
I may add that I have neglected to consider a point on which fur- 
ther investigation might be spent, namely, the relative amount 
of prostitution in the Tokugawa period as compared with that at 
the present time. Certainly during the last century of the Tokugawa 
regime sexual morality was at a very low ebb in Japan, at least 
in the large cities. Prostitution was practised far more openly 
and widely than it is at the present time. Luxury and effeminacy 
prevailed among neaidy all classes of birth and wealth. I have 
been told by a Japanese who is well versed in all matters pertain- 
ing to the ancient regime that many of the Hatamoto class 
(special vassals of nobility attached to the Shogun) had become 
so effeminate at the end of the Tokugawa period that they 
could neither walk nor ride. Another proof of the 
moral decline of Japan at this time is furnished by 
the extraordinary growth of pornographic pictures. Mearly all 
the later members of the Ukiyo ye school, suoli as Toyokuni, 
Hiroshige, Eisan, Utamaro and Hokus.u, unquestionably men of 
the tinest artistic ability, indulged more or less in this demoralizing 
business. Some of the scenes printed on the .Vih’/u'/.-.-yc, as for 
instance tho.se of the liynyoku-lMsIii, give a vivid picture of the 
prevalence of the prostitute class. A great improvement has taken 
place in this respect in Japan. Mr. Chamberlain in his Things 
Jap.:ne^e gives other instances of improvement in at least the 
outward morals and manners of the Japanese, since the introduction 
of Western standards. How far this sexual demoralization of the 
Tokugawa period retarded, and how far the modern advance has 
stimulated the growth of population is a matter I must leave to 
better judges than myself. 
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[Read Octiiber 17, 1894.1 


By Lafcadio Hearn. 

I. 

During the spring of 1891, I paid several visits to the 
Settlement in Matsue, Izumo, of an outcast people known 
as the Ymna-no-mono. Some results of that visit were 
subsequently communicated to the Japan Weeldtj Mail, 
in a letter published June 18th, 1891, — and some extracts 
from that letter I think it may be worth while to cite 
here, bj- way of introduction to the subject of the present 
paper. 

“ The settlement is at the southern end of Matsue, in 
a tiny valley, or rather hollow among the ring of hills 
which form a half-circle behind the city. Few Japanese 
of the better classes have ever visited such a village ; and 
even the poorest of the common people shun the place 
as they w'ould shun a centre of contagion, — for the idea 
of defilement, both moral and physical, is still attached 
to the very name of its inhabitants. Thus, although the 
pariah settlement is Avithin half-an-hour’s walk from the 
heart of the city, probably not half-a-dozen of all the 
thirty-six thousand residents of Matsue have visited it. 

“There are four distinct outcast classes in Matsue 
and its environs : — the Hachiya, the Koya-no-mono, the 
Yama-no-Mono, and the Eta, of Suguta. 


Vol. xxii.— 30 
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“ There are two settlements of Hachhja, These wore 
formerly the public executioners, and served under the 
police in various capacities. Although by ancieiit law 
the lowest class of pariahs, their intelligence was sutficiently 
cultivated by police service and by contact with superiors, 
to elevate them in popular opinion above the other outcasts. 
They are now manufacturers of bamboo cages and baskets. 
They are said to be descendants of the family and 
retainers of Taira-no-Masakado-Ueishino, the only man 
in Japan w ho ever seriously conspired to seize the imperial 
crown by armed force, and who was killed by the famous 
general Taira-no-Sadamori. 

“The Koi/ii-no-ilono are slaughterers and dealers 
in hides. They are never allowed to enter any 
house in Matsue except the shoj) of a dealer in (jetu and 
other foot-gear. Originally \agrants, they were permanently 
settled in Matsue by some famous Daimyo, who built 
for them small houses — hji/a — on the bank of the canal. 
Hence their name. As for the Eta proper, their condilion 
and calling are too familiar to need any remarks from me. 

“ The Yaiiia-)>i>-M'nto are so called because they live 
among the hilbs {i/aina) at the southern end of Matsue. 
They have a monopoly of the lag-and- waste 
business ; and are buyers of all .sorts of refu.so, from 
old bottles to broken down machinery. Some of them 
are rich. Indeed, the whole class is, compared with other 
outcast classes, prosperous. Nevertheless public prejudice 
again.st them is still almost as strong as in the years 
previous to the abrogation of the special laws concerning 
them. Under no conceivalde circumstances could any of 
them obtain em]'loymeut as servants. Their irretticst girls 
in old time.s often became jino; but at no time could 
they enter a ji'royn in any neighbouring city, much le.ss in 
their own, so they were sold to establishments in remote 
places. A ijama-no-iimno to-day could not even become 
a kui'uiiiiiijit. He could not obtain employment as a com- 
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mon labourer in any capacity, exce2)t by going to some 
distant city Avhere he could conceal liis origin. But if 
detected under such conditions ho would run serious risk 
of being killed by their comrade labourers. Under any 
circumstance it Avould be difficult for a tjuma-no-mono 
to jjass himself off for a heimin. Ceotindes of isolation 
and prejudice haA'e fixed and moulded tlie manners of 
the class in recognizable Avays : and even its language 
has become a special and curious dialect. 

“ I was anxious to see something of a class so 
singularly situated and specialized ; and I had the good 
fortune to meet a Japanese gentleman Avho, although 
belonging to the highest class of ilatsue, ivas kind 
enough to agree to accompany me to their village, Avhero he 
had never been himself. But on our way thitiier he told 
me many curious things about the yiiwu-iio-eoum. In feudal 
times these peojile had been kindij' treated bj' the snniuiai ; 
and they were often allowed or invited to enter tlm 
courts of sfiwiirai divellings to sing and dance, for whicli 
performances they were paid. The songs and the dunces 
with whicli they were able to eutertiim even those aris- 
tocratic families were Liiown to no otlier people, and were 
called Ihiikuhu-wdi. .Singing of the DnikoKu-tiiai was, in 
fact, the sjiecial hereditary art of the ijniii/i-nn-mnnri, and 
represented their highe-.t eomi'rehonsiou of esthetic and 
emotional matters. In former times they could not obtain 
admiitaiice to a lespectable theatre ; and, like the /nir/i/i/u, 
had tlieati’es of their own. It would he interesting, my 
friend added, to learn the origin of their songs and tin ir 
dances. For tlioir songs are not in their ov.'ti spec.iHl 
dialect, hut in pure Jainuiese. And that they should 
be aide to preserve this oral literature Avithoiit de- 
terioralioii is all tlie more remarkable from the fwt that 
the have always been tot.dlv uneducated. 

Even to-day they cannot avail themselves of those noiv 
educational opportunities the tr.i id’ Meiji lias given to 
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the masses ; — prejudice is still far too strong to allow of 
tlieir children being haj)py in a public school. A small 
special school might be possible, though there would 
perhaps be no small difficulty in obtaining willing 
teachers.^ 

“ The hollow in which the village stands is immediately 
behind the Buddhist cemetery of Tokoji. The settlement 
has its own little Shinto temple. I was extremely surprised 
at the aspect of the place ; for I had expected to see a good 
de l 1 of ugliness and tilth. On the contrary, I saw a mul- 
titude of ne.at dwellings, with pretty little gardens about 
them, and pictures on the walls of the rooms. There were 
many trees ; the village was green with shrubs and plants, 
and picturesque to an extreme degree ; for, owing to the 
inv-gnlai'ity of the ground, the tiny streets climbed up 
and down hill at all sorts of angles, the loftie.st street 
being lifty or sixt}’ feet aliove the lowermost. A large 
public bath house and a public laundry bore evidence 
that the j/ani(i-ni>-ino»o love clean linen as well as their 
heiviin neighbours on the other side of the hill. 

'• A crowd soon gathered to look at the two I’isitors 
wl'.o had come to their village — a rare e\-ent for them. 
Tl’.e faces about me seemed much lihe the faces of the 
Iii'ii/iii!, except that I fancied the ugly ones were much 
uglier, making the pretty ones appear more pretty by 
contrast. There were one or two sinister faces, — recalling 
face.s of gijisies that I had seen ; — while some little girls, 
on the other hand, had remarkably pleasing soft features. 
Tliere were no excliauges of civilities as np)on meeting 
hcii.rin : — a Japanese of tlw lietter class would as soon 


t Since the time this letter to the Mail was wntteii, a primary 
soliool was actually established for the yrt/Ku-«o-mo7io.— through the 
liouevolence of Jfatsue citizens superior to prejudice. The under- 
taking did not escape severe local criticism, but it seems to have 
proved tuceessful. 
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think of taking off his hat to st-yama-nn-mono as a "West- 
Inclian jilanter would think of bowing to a negro. The 
l/awa-no-imno themselves show by their attitude that 
they expected no forms, and thej' pay no greeting. Not 
the men at least ; some of the women, on being .ad- 
dressed, made an obeisance, and thanked my companion for 
certain kindness as nicely as any of the common people 
could have done. Other women — weaving coarse sttaw 
sandals (an inferior quality of zuii ) — would ansAver only 
‘ yes ’ or ‘ no ’ to questions, and seemed to be .suspicious 
of us. My friend also called my attention to the fact th.at 
the women dress differently from other Japanese women of 
the lower classes. For example, even among the very 
poorest lieimin there are certain .accepted laws of costume ; 
there are certain colours which may or may not be Avorn 
according to the age of the person. But eA'en (dderly Avomen 
among these people Avear ohi of bright red or variegated 
hues, and kimono of a shoAA-y tint. Tliose of the AVomen 
seen in the city streets, .seOiug or buying, are the elders 
only. The 3-ounger staj’ at home. The elderly Avomen 
ahvays go into toAvn Avith large baskets of a peculiar shape, 
by Avhich the fact that thej- are i/ama-no-moiw is at once 
knosvn. Numbers of these baskets AA'ere visible — principally 
at the doors of the smaller dAveUiugs. The}' are carried on 
the back, and are used to cont.ain all that the yama-no-munu 
buy ; — old paper, old Avearing apparel, bottles, broken 
glass, and scrap-metal. 

“A kindly-faced middle-aged Avom.rn at last ventured 
to invite us to her house, to look at some old coloured prints 
she wished to sell. Thither Ave Avent ; and Avere as nicely 
receh^ed as in a heimin residence. The pictures — 
including a number of draAvings bj- Hiroshige, proved 
to be Avorth buying ; and my friend then asked if Ave 
could have the pleasure of hearing the Daikoku-mai. To my 
great satisfaction the proposal aa'rs joyfully received ; and 
on our agreeing to pay a trifle to each singer, a small band 
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' of neat-looking young girls Avhom we had not seen before, 
made their appearance, and prepared to sing ivhile an old 
woman made ready to dance. Both the old woman and the 
girls f)rovided themselves with curious instruments for the 
performance. One or two had instruments shaped like 
mallets, niade of paper and b.aniboo ; these were intended to 
represent the hammer of Ikdkuh u • they were held in the left 
hand, a fan being waved in the right. Other girls were 
jn-ovided with a kind of castanets, — two flat pieces of hard 
dark wood, connected bj- a string, and sounded by rapid 
tapping with the fingers. Six foi-mod in a line before the 
house. Tlie faces of all wei’e botli pleasing and charac- 
teristic. The old woman took her place facing tlie girls, 
holding in her hand.s two little sticks, — one stick being 
notched along a part of its length. By drawing it rapidly 
across the other stick, a curious rattling noise uas 
made. 

“My friend pointed out to me that the singers formed 
two distinct parties — of three each ; and these carried 
different iustruments and emblems. Tliose bearing the 
hammer and fan were the Dtiikoku band : — these sung 
the song proper, — the verses of the ballads. Tliose with 
the castanets were the Ebisu party, and formed the 
chorus. 

“ The old woman rubbed her little sticks together, and 
from the throats of the three giid.s representing the Daikuku 
hand, there rang out a clear and really sweet burst of 
s.mg, quite different from anything I had ever heard 
before, while the three castanets kept exact time to (he 
s}]labiticatiou of the words, which were very rapidly 
uttered. "When these three girls had sung a certain number 
of lines, tlie voices of the other three women joined in, 
jiroduciiig a very pleasant, though, of course, untrained 
harmony ; and all saug the burthen together. Then the 
Duikoku party began again alone another verse ; and 
the first qierformance was reiterated. In the meanwhile 
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the old woman was dancing a verj’ fantastic dance which 
elicited hearty laughter from the crowd, and occasionally 
chanting a few comic words. 

“ The song was not comic, however, itself ; but a 
pathetic ballad entitled Yaoija-O-Shichi. Yaoya 0 Shichi 
was a beautiful girl who, many hundi’ed years ago in Kyoto, 
set fire to her own house in order to obtain another 
meeting with her lover, residing in a temple where she 
expected that her famil}' would be obliged to take refuge 
after the fire. But being detected aud convicted 
of the terrible crime of arson, she was condemned by the 
severe law of that ago to bo burnt alive. Tho sentence 
was carried into etfect ; but tho youth and beauty of the 
victim, aud the motive of her offence, evoked a sympathy 
in the popular heart which found later expression in song 
and drama. 

“ While singing, none of tho performers, except the 
old woman, lifted their feet from the ground— only 
slightly sivaying their bodies in time to tho melody. The 
singing lasted more than one hour — during which the voices 
never failed in their sweet fresh tjuality ; aud yet so far 
from being weary of it, and although I could not uutlerstand 
a word uttered, I felt very sorry when it was all over. 
One could listen to such singing all day. Certainly no 
singing I ever heard from the <jehha could compare in 
charm with tins simple ballad-singing of a despised out- 
cast class. Aud with the plea.sure of it there came to the 
foreign listener also a strong sense of sympathy for the 
young singers — -victims of a prejudice so ancient that 
its origin is no longer known.” 

II. 

The foregoing extracts from my letter to the Mail teU 
the history of my interest in the Daikoku-mai. During 
the following year I was able to procure, through the 
kindness of my friend Nishida Sentaro, Estp, written copies 
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of three of the ballads as sung by the yawa-no-numo ; and 
traaslations of these were afterwards made for me. I now 
venture to offer my free prose renderings of them, — based 
on the translations referred to, — as examples of folk- 
song not devoid of interest. The renderings are not 
literal — -though as neaidy literal as I could make them, 
with the help of Japanese translators. An aljsolutely 
literal rendering, executed witli the utmost care, and 
amply supplied with explanatory notes, would be, of 
course, more worthy the attention of this learned society. 
Such a version 'would, however, require a knowledge of 
Japanese which I do not possess, — as well as much 
time and patient labor. Were the texts in themselves of 
value suffioieut to justify a scholarly translatieu, I should 
not have attempted any translation at all ; but feeling 
con^'inoed that their only interest was of a sort which could 
not be much diminished by a free an;l easy treatment, 
I presumed to undertake a simple prose version. From 
any purely literary point of view, the texts are dis- 
appointing, — exhibiting no great power of imagination, 
and nothing at all worthy to be called poetical art. 
While reading such verses we find ourselves very far 
away indeed from tiie veritable poetry of Japan, from 
those compositions which, with a few chosen syllables 
onl}', can either create a perfect colored picture in 
the mind, or bestir the finest sensations of memory with 
such marvellous penetrative delicacy. No: the Dnihiku- 
7nai are extremely crude ; and their long popularity has 
been due, I fancy, rather to the very interesting manner of 
singing them than to any quality which could permit us 
to compare them for a moment with the old English 
ballads. 

The legends upon which these chants were based 
still exist in many other forms, — including dramatic com- 
positions. I need scarcely refer to the vast number of 
artistic suggestions which they have given ; but I may 
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observe that their influence in this regard has not yet 
passed away. Only a few nionshs ago, I saw a number 
of pretty cotton prints, fresh from the mill, picturing 
Oguri Hangwan making the horse Oni-kage stand upon a 
chessboard. Whether the versions of the ballads I obtained 
ill Izumo were composed there or elsewhere, I am quite 
unable to say ; but the stories of Shuiitnhu Mtini, Oijuri- 
Hanyaan, and Yaoya-O-Shichi are certainly well-kuoivu in 
every part of Japan. 

Together with these prose translations, I submit to 
the Society the original texts, — -to which are appended 
some notes of interest about the local customs connected 
with the singing of the Daikukti-mfii, about the symbols used 
by the dancers, and about the comic phrases chanted at 
intervals during the pei formauces, — phrases of which the 
coarse humor forbids anj’ English rendering. 

All the ballads are written in the same measure, — 
exemplified by the first four lines of Ycwya-O-Shkki. 

Koe ni yoru ue no, aki no shika 
Tsuma yori miw'oha kogasu nari 
Go-nin musume no sanno^de 
Iro mo kawasanu Edo-zakura. 

The chorus, or lunjashi, does not seem to be sung at 
the end of a fixed number of lines, but rather at the 
termination of certain parts of the recitative. There is 
also no fixed limit to the number of singer.s in either 
band : these may be very many or x'ery few'. I 
think that the curious Izumo way of singing the Dai- 
koku-mai — so that the same vowel-sound in the word 
“ iya " uttered by one band, and in the w'ord “ soret ” 
uttered by the other, are made to blend together, 
— might be worth the attention of some one interested 
in Japanese folk-music. Indeed I am convinced that a 
very delightful and wholly unexplored field of study olfers 
itself in Japan to the student of folk-lore music and popular 
chants. The songs of the Honen-odori, or harvest dances, 
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with their queer burdens, — the chants of the Bon-odori, 
which differ in every district, — the strange snatches of 
song, often sweet, often weird, that one hears from the rice- 
fields, or the mountain slopes of remote provinces, — have 
qualities totally different from those we are accustomed 
to associate with the idea of Japanese music, — a charm 
iudisputable even for Western ears, because not less in 
harmony with the Natime inspiring it than the song of a bird 
or the shrilling of semi or any' of the rhythmic voices of the 
land. To reproduce such melodies, wuth their very curious 
fractional tones, would be no easy task, but I caunot help 
believing that it would fully repay the labor. Not only 
do they represent a very ancient, perhaps primitive 
musical sense : they repi'esent also something essentially 
characteristic of the race ; — and there is surely much 
to be learned in the course of time from the comparative 
study of such folk-music. 

The fact, however, that none of those peculiarities 
which give so strange a charm to the old peasant-chants, 
are noticeable in the Izumo manner of singiug the Ihiikoka- 
viai, would perhaps indicate that the latter are compara- 
tively quite modern. 

THE BALLAD OF SHUNTOKU MARU. 

“ — Juijf'uJIij i/ounn Didicokii mid Ehisii enter dttncimi." 

Shall we tell a tale, or shall we utter felicitations? 
A tale ; then of w’hat is it best that we should tell ? Since 
we are bidden to your august house to relate a story, we 
shall relate the story of Shuntoku. 

Surely there once liv'ed, in the Province of Kawachi, 
a very lich man called Nobuyoshi. And his eldest son 
was called Shuntoku-maru. 

When Shuntoku-Maru, that eldest son, was only three 
years old, his mother died. And when he was five years 
old, there was given to him a stepmother. 
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When he was seA'en years old his stepmother gave birth 
to a son who Avas called Otovvaka-Maru. And the two 
brothers grew up together. 

When Shunto '<u became sixteen years old, he went 
to Kyoto, to the Temple of Tenjin-Sama, to make ofierings 
to the God. 

There he saw a thousand people going to the 
temple, and a thousand returniug, and a thousand 
remaining : There Avas a gathering of three thousand 
persons.'^ 

Through that multitude the youngest daughter of a 
rich mail called Hagagiyama was being carried to the 
temple in a kaijo ? Shuutokii also avhs traveling in a 
kiiijo ; aud the tAVo kag.) moved side by side along the 
Avay. 

Gazing on the girl, Shuntoku fell in love Avith her. And 
the tAvo exchanged looks aud letters of loA'e. 

All this Avas told to the stepmother of Shuntoku, by 
a servant that Avas a flatterer. 

Then the stepmother began to think that should the 
youth remain in his father’s home, the storehouses east 
aud Avest and the graineries north and south, aud the house 
that stood in the midst, could ueA'er belong to Otowaka- 
Maru. 

Therefore she deA’ised an evil thing, and spoke to her 
husband, saying; — -“Sir, my lord, miy I h ia’o your honored 
liermission to be free for seven days from tlie duties of the 
household.” 

Her husband ausAvered : — “ Yes, surely ; but Avhat is 
it that you Avish to do for seA^en days ?” She said to him : — 
“ Before being AA'edded to my lord, I made a voav to the 
August Deity of Kiyomidzu ; and uoav I desire to go to the 
temple to fulfil that a’oaa'.” 

“ These numbers sinipiy indicate a great multitude in the 
language o£ the people : they haA-e no exact significance. 

® A'ltyo, — a kind oE palanquin. 
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Said the master : — “ That is well. But which of the 
manservants or maidservants would you have to go with 
you?” Then she made reply Neither manservant 
nor maidservant do I require: I wish to go all alone.” 

And without paying heed to any advice about her 
journey, she depiarted from the house, and made great 
haste to Kj’oto. 

Beaching the quarter Sanjo in the city of Kyoto she 
asked the way to the street Kajiyamachi, which is the 
Street of the Smitlis. And tinding it .she saw the smithies 
side by side. 

Going to the middle one, she greeted the smith, 
and asked him : — “ Sir smith, can you make some tine 
small work in iron?” And he answered: — “Aye, 
lady — that I can.” 

Then she said : — “ Make me, I pray you, nine and 
forty nails without heads. ” But he answered : — “ I am 
of the seventh generation of a family of smiths ; — yet 
never did I hear till now of nails witliout heads, and such 
an order I cannot take. It were better that you should 
ask elsewhere.” 

“ Nay,” said she: ‘‘Since I came first to you, I 
do not want to go elsewhere. Make them for me, I pray. 
Sir smith.” He answered Of a truth, if I make such 
nails, I must be paid a thousand njo.”* 

She replied to him : — ‘‘ If you make them all for me, 
I care nothing whether you desire one thousand or two 
thou.sand nj6. Make them, I beseech you, Sir smith.” 
Thus the smith could not well refuse to make the 
nails. 

He arranged all things conformably to honor the 
God of the Bellows.® Then taking up his first hammer 


‘The ancient ry<5 or tael had a value approximatirg that of 
the dollar of 100 sen. 

® Fuigo Sama, deity of smiths. 
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he recited the Kongo-Sutra taking up his second he 
recited the Kwannon-Sutra taking up his third he 
recited the Ainida-Sutra, — because he feared those nails 
might be used for a wicked purpose. 

So in sorroAv he finished the nails. Then was the 
woman much pleased. And receiving the nails in her left 
hand, she paid the money to the smith with her right, — 
and bade him farewell, and went upon her way. 

When she Avas gone, then the smith thought : — 
“Surely I ha\o in gold huhan"' the sum of a thousand 
ryo. But this life of ours is only as the resting-place of a 
traveller journeying ; and I must shoAv to others some pity 
and kindness. To those who are cold I Avill give clothing, 
and to those Avho are hungry, I Avill give food.” 

And by announcing his intention in writings® set 
up at the boundaries of provinces and at the limits of 
villages, lie was able to show his benevolence to many 
people. 

On her way the woman stopped at the house of a 
painter, and asked the painter to paint for her a picture. 

And the painter questioned her, saying ; — “ Shall I 
paint you the picture of a very old phnn-tree, or of an 
ancient pine ?” 

She said to him ; — “ No : I w'ant neither the picture 
of an old plum-tree nor of an ancient pine. I w'ant 
the picture of a boy of sixteen years, having a stature ot 
five feet, and two moles upon his face.” 

Diamond Sutra.” The cuvinns intermingling of Buddhist 
and of Shinto ideas in these ballads illu-.trate.s how the two faiths 
had became intei blended and confused in popular fancy. 

7 Kohan. A gold coin. There were koban ot a great many 
curious shapes and designs. The most common form was a flat or 
oval disk, stamped with Chinese characters. Some kobun were fully 
five inches in length by four in Avidth. 

® Public announcements are usually written upon small wooden 
tablets attached to a post ; and in the country such announcements 
are still set up just as suggested in the ballad. 
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“That,” said the painter, “will be an easy thing to 
paint.” And he made the picture in a very little time. 
It was much like Shhntoku Maru ; and the woman rejoiced 
as she departed. 

With that picture of Shuntoku she hastened to Kiyo- 
midzu ; and she pasted the picture upon one of the pillars 
in the rear of the temple. 

And with forty- seven out of the forty-nine nails she 
nailed the picture to the pillar ; and with the two remaining 
nails she nailed the eyes. 

Then feeling assured tliat she had put a curse upon 
Shuntoku, that wicked w’oman w'ent home, x^nd she said 
humhly, “ I have returned ” ; and she pretended to ho 
faithful and true. 

Now' three or four months after the stepmother 
of Shuntoku had thus invoked evil upon him lie became 
very sick. Then that stepmother secretly rejoiced. 

And she spoke cunningly to Nobuyoshl her husband, 
saying : “ Sir, my lord, this sickness of Shuntoku seems 
to bo a very bad sickness ; and it is difficult to keep 
one having such sickness in the house of a rich 
man.” 

Then Nobuyoshi was much surprised and sorrowed 
greatly ; but, thinking to liimself that indeed it Could 
not be hrlped, he called Mhuntoku to him, and 
said :• — 

“ Son, this sickness which you have seems to Ijo 
leprosy ; and one having such a sickness cannot con- 
tinue to dwell in this house. 

“ It were best for you, therefore, to made a [‘ilgrimage 
through all the provinces in the hope that you may be 
healed by divdne influence. 

“ And my storehouses and my grainerics I wid not 
give to Otowaka-maru, but only to you, tihfintoku — so you 
must come back to us.” 
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Poor Shuntoku, not knowing how wicked his step- 
mother was, besought her in his sad condition, saying : — 
“ Dear mother, I have been told that I must go forth and 
wander as a pilgrim. 

“ But now I am blind, and I cannot travel without 
difficulty. I would be content with one meal a day in 
place of three, and glad for permission to live in a corner 
of some store-room or outhouse, — but I should like to 
remain somewhere near my home. 

“ Will you not please permit me to staj’, if only for 
a little time ? Honored mother, I beseech you, let me stay.” 

But she answered : — “ As this trouble which you now 
have is only the beginning of the bad disease, it is not 
possible for me to sutler you to stay. You must go away 
from the house at once.” 

Then Shuntoku w'as forced out of the house by the 
servants, and into the yard, sorrowing greatly. 

And the wicked stepmother, following, cried out : — “ As 
your father has commanded, you must go away at once, 
Shuntoku.” 

Shuntoku answered : — ‘‘ See, I have not even a travel- 
ling-dress. A pilgrim’s gown and leggings I ought to have, 
— and a pilgrim’s wallet for begging.” 

At hearing these words, the wicked stepmother was 
glad ; and she at once gave him all that he required. 

Shfintoku received the things, and thanked her, and 
made ready to depart, even in his piteous state. 

He put on the gown and huhg a wooden )na)noii 
(charm) upon his breast,® and he suspended the wallet 
about his neck. 


® See Professor Chamberlain's Nnteg o)i ).r.me Minor J q an- 
ese Reliyiouf Fiencheis, for full details of pilgrimages and pilgrim 
costumes, in Journal nf the Anthropolugieiil IiiMitiite (ISt'ii). The 
paper is excellently illustrated. 
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He put on his straw sandals, and fastened them tightly, 
and took a bamboo staff in his hand and placed a hat of 
woven rushes upon his head. 

And saying : — “ Farewell, father : — farewell, mo- 
ther : — ” poor Shuntoka started on his journey. 

Sorrowfully Nobuyoshi accompanied his son a part of 
the way, saying ; — “ It cannot be helped, Shuntoku. But 
if, through the diviue favour of those august deities to 
whom that charm is dedicated, your disease should 
become cured, then come back to us at once, 
my son.” 

Hearing from his father these kind words of farewell, 
Shuntoku felt much happier, and covering his face with 
the great rusli hat so as not to be known to the neighbors, 
he went on alone. 

But in a little while, — finding his limbs so weak that 
he was afraid he could not go far, and feeling his heart 
always drawn back toward his home, so that he could 
not help often stopping, and turning his face thither, — he 
soon l)ecame sad again. 

Since it would have been difficult for him to enter any 
dwelling, he had often to sleep under pine trees or in the 
forests ; but sometimes he was lucky enough to find 
shelter in some wayside shrine containing images of the 
Gods. 

And once in the darkness of the morning, before the 
breaking of the day, in the hour when the crows first be- 
gin to tly abroad and ciy, the dead mother of Shuntoku 
came to him in a dream. 

And she said to him ; — “ Son, your affliction has been 
caused by the witchcraft of your wicked stepmother. Go 
now to the divinity of Kiyomidzu, and beseech the Goddess 
that you may be healed.” 

Shuntoku arose, wondering, and took his way to- 
ward the city of Kyoto, toward the temple of Kiyo- 
midzu. 
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One clay, as he travelled, he went to the gate of the 
house of a rich man named Hagiyama, crying out loudly, 
“ Alms ! — alms ! ” 

Tlien a maidservant of the house, hearing the cry, came 
out and gave him food, and laughed aloud, saying : — “ Who 
could help laughing at the idea of trying to give anj’thing 
to so comical a pilgrim ? ” 

Shuntoku asked : — “ Why do j'ou laugh ? I am the son 
of a rich and weU-fanicd man, Nobnyoshi of Kawachi. But 
because of a malediction invoked upon me by my wicked 
stepmother, I have become as you see me.'’ 

Then Otohime, a daughter of that family, hearing 
the voices, came out and asked the maid : — “ Why did 
you laugh ? ” 

The servant answered : — “ 0 my lady, there was a 
blind man from Kawachi, who seemed about twenty years 
old, clingiug to the pillar of the gate, and loudly crying 
‘Alms! alms.’ 

“ So I tried to give him some clean rice upon a tray 1 
but when I held out the tray toward his right hand he 
advanced his left ; and when I held out the tray toward 
his left hand, he advanced his right : that was the reason 
I could not help laughing.” 

Hearing the maid explaining thus to the young lady, 
the blind man became angry and said : — “ You have no 
right to despise strangers. I am the son of a rich and 
well-famed man in Kawachi and I am called Shuntoku- 
maru.” 

Then the daughter of that house, Otohime, suddenly 
remembering him, also became quite angry, and said to 
the servant: — “You must not laugh rudely. Laughing at 
others to-da}-, you might be laughed at yourself to- 
morrow.” 

But Otohime had been so startled that she could not 
help trembling a little, and retiring to her room she suddenly 
faiuted away. 

Voi. x*u.— af 
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Then in the house all was confusion : and a doctor 
was summoned in all haste. But the gitl, being quite 
unable to take any medicine, only became weaker and 
weaker. 

Then many famous physicians were sent for ; and 
they consulted together about Otohime ; and they decided 
at last that her sickness had been caused only by some 
sudden sorrow. 

So the mother said to her sick daughter : “ Tell me, 

without concealment, if j-ou have any secret grief : and 
if there be anything jou want, whatever it be, I will 
trj" to get it for you.” 

Otohime replied: — “I am very much ashamed ; but 
I win tell you what I wish. 

“ The blind man who came here the other day was 
the son of a rich and well-famed citizen of Kawachi, 
called Nobuyoshi. 

“At the time of the festival of Tenjin at Kitano in 
Kyoto, I mot that young man there, on my way to the 
temple ; and we then exchanged letters of love, pledging 
ourselves to each other. 

“ And therefore I very much wish that I may be 
allowed to travel in search of him, imtil I find him, where- 
ever he may be.” 

Th; mother kindly in ide answer That, indeed, 
will be well. If you wish for a kiujo, you may have one ; 
or if you would like to have a horse, you can have one. 

“ You can chose any servant you like to accompany 
you : and I can lot you have as many kubun as you 
desire.” 

Otohime answered : — “ Neither horse nor l.iujo do 
I need, nor any servant ; I need only the dress of 
a pilgrim, leggings and gown, and a mendicant’s 
wallet.” 

For Otohime held it her duty to set out by herself all 
alone, just as Shuntoku had done. 
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So she left home, saying fareAvel! to her parents, with 
eyes full of tears : scarcely conH she find voice to utter 
the word “ goodbye.” 

Over mountains and mountains she passed, and again 
over mountains ; hearing only tl)e cries of Avild deer, and 
the sound of torrent-AVater. 

Sometimes she Avould lose her Avay ; sometimes she 
Avould pursue alone a steep and difficult paih : ahvays she 
journeyed sorroAving. 

At last she saw before her — far, far aAvay — the pine- 
tree called luiUdiiui-Duttsii, and the Iavo rocks called Ota 
and Avhen she s8av those rocks, she thought of Shiliitoku 
AA’ith love and hope. 

Hastening on, she met fiA'e or six persons going to 
Kumano ; and she asked them ; — “ Have you not met on 
your Avay a blind youth, about sixteen years old '? ” 

They made ausAver, — “ Xo, not yet ; but should Ave 
meet him anywhere Ave shiill tell him Avhatever }'uu 
wish.” 

This reply greatly disappointed Otohime ; and she 
began to think that uT her eflbrts to find her lover might 
be in A'ain ; and she became very satl. 

At last she became so sad that she resolved not to 
try to find him in this Avorkl any more, but to droAvn her- 
self at once in the pool of SuAvara, that she might be able 
to meet him m a future state. 

She hurried there as fast as she could. And Avhen 
she reached the pond, she fixed her pilgrim’s-stalf in the 
ground, and hung her outer robe on a pine tree, and threAV 
aAvay her Avallet, and, loosening her hair, arranged it in 
the style called 

Then, liaAiug filled her sletwes Avith stones, she Avas 
about to leap into the AVater, AA'h 'u there appeared 

“One meaning of •' Ota in Japanese is ‘‘has met ’’ or *• liave 


met. 
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suijclenly before lier a venerable man of seeminglj' not 
less than eighty years, robed all in white, and bearing a 
tablet in liis hand. 

And the aged man said to her ; — “ Be not thus 
in haste to die, Otohime ! Shuntokn whom you seek is at 
Kiyomidzu San : go thither and meet him.” 

These were, indeed, the happiest tidings she could 
have desired ; and she became at once very hap25y. And 
she kneAV she had thus been saved by the august favour 
of her guardian deity, and that it Avas the god himself 
Avlio had spoken to her those words. 

So she cast away the stones she had jjut into her 
sleeves, and donned again the outer robe she hid taken 
off, and rearranged her hair, and took her way in all 
haste to the temide of Ki3'omidzu. 

At last she reached the temple. she ascended the 
three lower steps, and glancing beneath a porch she saw 
her lover Shuntokn l.viug there asleep, covered Avith a 
straw mat ; — and she called to him, “ iiiuJii 

Shuntoku, thus being suddenly aAvakened, seized 
his stall' Avhich Avas lying h_v his side, and cried out ; — 
Eveiy daj' the children of this neighborhood come here 
and annoy me, becanso I am blind ! ” 

Otohime, hearing those AA-ords, and feeling great 
sorroAV, approached and laid her hands on her poor lover, 
an<l said to him : — 

“ I am not one of those bad mischievous children ; — I 


n The simple style in AA'hich the hair of dead Ai'omen is 
arranged. See chapter Of Vi'omeii’s Hair ” in Glimpt^es of Uriftmi- 
liar -Japan. 

An exclamation uttered to call the attention of anotlier to the 
pre~eiicri of the speaker, — from the resjiectful A'erb mosfhi “ to say.” 
Oar colloquial ‘‘say!’’ does not give the proper meaning. Our 
“ please " comes nearer to it. 
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am the daughter of the wealthy Hagi} ama. And because I 
promised myself to you at the festival of Kitano Tenjin 
in Kyoto, I have come here to see \ ou.” 

Astonished at hearing the voice of his sweetheart, 
Shuntoku rose up quickly, and cried out : — “ Oh ! are you 
really Otohime ? It is a long time since we last met — but 
this is so strange ! — is it not all a lie ? ” 

And then, stroking each other, they could only cry, 
instead of speaking. 

But presently Shuntoku, giving way to the excitement 
of his grief, cried out to Otohime: — “A malediction has 
been laid upon me by my stepmother, — and my appearance 
has been changed as you see : — 

“ Therefore never can I be united to you as your 
husband. Even as I now am, — so must I remain until 
I fester to death : — 

“ And so 3'ou must go back home at once, and live in 
happiness and splendour.” 

But she answered in great sorrow : — “ Naj- ! Are 
you reallj* in earnest ? Are j'ou trulj’ in j'our right senses ? 

“ No, no ! I have disguised mj’self thus onlj' because 
I loved j'ou enough even to give my life for jmu : — 

“ And now I will never leave j'ou — no matter what 
maj' become of me in the future.” 

Shuntoku wuis comforted by these words ; — but he 
was also tilled with pity for her, so that he wept, without 
being able to speak a word. 

Then she said to him : — “ Since jmur wicked 
stepmother bewdtehed you only because you were rich, 
I am not afraid to revenge jmu by bewitching her also ; — 
for I, too, am the child of a rich man.” 

And then, with her whole heart she spoke thus to 
the divinitj’ within the temple : — 

“For the space of seven daj's and seven nights I shall 
remain fasting in this temple, to prove my vow ; — and 
If thou hast any truth and pitjq I beseech thee to save us. 
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“ For SO great a building as this, a thatched roof is 
not the proper roof. I will re-roof it with feathers of little 
birds ; and the ridge of the roof I with cover with thigh- 
feathers of falcons. 

“ This tor a and these lanterns of stone are ugly : I 
will erect a torii of gold ; and I will make a thousand 
lamps of gold and a thousand of silver ; and every evening 
I will light them. 

“In so large a garden as this there should be trees. 
I will plant a thousand hinoki, a thousand si«ji, a thousand 
liaramatsu. 

“ But if Shiintoku should not be healed by reason 
of this vow, then he and I will drown ourselves together 
in yonder lotus-pond ; — 

“ And after our death, taking the form of two great 
serpents, we will torment all who come to worship at 
this temple, and bar the w'ay against pilgrims.” 

Now strange to say on the night of the seventh day 
after she had vow’ed this •vow, there came to her in a 
dream Kwannon-Sama, who said to her: — “The prayer 
which you prayed I shall grant.” 

Then Otohime awoke and told her dream to Shuntoku 
and they both wondered. They arose, and w^ent down to 
the river together, and washed themselves, and worshipped 
the Goddess. 

Then, strange to say, the eyes of blind Shuntoku were 
fully opened, and his clear sight came back to him, and the 
disease passed aw.ay from him. And both wept because 
of the greatness of their joy. 

Together they sought an inn, and there laid aside their 
pilgrim-dresses, and rerobed thennselves, and hired A'oyo, 
and carriers to bear them home. 

Beaching the house of his father, Shuntoku cried 
out : — “ Honored parents, I have returned to you ! Bjr 
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virtue of the written charm upon the sacred tablet, I 
have been healed of my sickness, as you may see. Is all 
well with you, honored parents ? ” 

And Shuntoku’s father, hearing, ran out and cried : — 
“ Oh ! how much troubled I have been for your 
sake ! 

“ Never for one moment could I cease to think of 
j'ou ; — but now — how glad I am to see you, and the 
bride you have brought with you ! ” And all rejoiced 
together. 

But, on the other hand, it was very strange that 
the wicked stepmother at the same moment became sudden- 
ly blind, and that her fingers and her toes began to rot — 
so that she was in great torment. 

Then the bride and the bridegroom said to that wicked 
stepmother ; — “ Lo ! the leprosy has come upon you ! 

“ We cannot keep a leper in the house of a rich man. 
Please to go away at once ! 

“ We shall give you a pilgrim’s gown and leggings, 
a rush hat, and a staff; — for we have all these things 
ready here.” 

Then the wicked stepmother knew that even to save 
her from death, it could not be helped — because she herself 
had done so wicked a thing before. Shuutoku and his 
wife were very glad ! — how rejoiced thej’ were ! 

The stepmother prayed them to allow her only one 
small meal a day — just as Shuntoku had done ; but 
Otohime said to the stricken woman : — “ We cannot keep 
you here — not even in the corner of an outhouse. Go 
aw'ay at once ! ” 

Also Nobuyoshi said to his wicked wife : — “ What 
do you mean by remaining here ? How long do you 
require to go ?” 

And he drove her out, and she could not help herself, 
and she went away crying to hide her face from the sight 
of the neighbours. 
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Ofcowaka led his blind mother by the hand ; and toge- 
ther they went to Kyoto, and to the temple of Kiyoniidzu. 

When the}' got there they ascended three of the temple- 
steps, and knelt dov/n, and prayed the Goddess, saying : — 
“ Give us power to cast another malediction ! ” 

But the Goddess suddenly appeared before them, and 
said : “ Were it a good thing that you pray for, I would 

grant your prayer ; hut with an evil matter, I Avill have 
no more to do. 

“ If you must die, then die there ! And after your 
death you shall be sent to the hell, and there put into the 
bottom of an iron cauldron to be boiled.” 

This is the end of the Story of Shuntoku. With a 
jubilant tap of the fan we finish so! Joyfully, — 
joyfully,— joyfully ! 


THE BALLAD OF OGUKI-HANGWAX. 


To tell eecnj iiord of the tale, — thin is the story of Ogttri 
Hanguan : — 


I.- — The Birth. 

The fumed Takakura Dainagon, Avhose other name 
was Kaue-ie, was so rich that he had treasure-houses in 
every direction. 

He owned one precious stone that had power over 
fire, and another that had poAver over water. 

He also had the claws of a tiger extracted from the 
paws of the living aminal ; he had the horns of a colt ; 
and he likeivise owned even a musk-cat (Jitko-neko). 
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Of all that a man might have in this world, he wanted 
nothing except an heir, and he had no other cause for 
sorrow. 

A trusted servant in his house named Ikenoshoji said 
at last to him these words : — 

“ Seeing that the Buddhist deity Tamon-Ten, enshrined 
upon the hoi}' mountain of Kurama, is famed for his divine 
favour far and near, I respectfully entreat you to go to 
that temple and make piayer to him; — for then your wish 
will surely be fulfilled.” 

To this the master agreed, and at once began to make 
preparation for a journey to the temple. 

As he travelled with great speed he reached the 
temple very soon ; and there, having purified his body 
by pouring water over it, he prayed with all his heart 
for an heir. 

And during three days and three nights lie ab- 
stained from all food of every sort. But all seemed 
in vain. 

Wherefore the lord, despairing because of the silence 
of the God, resolved to perform harakiri in the temple, 
and so to defile the sacred building. 

Moreover he resolved that his spirit after his death, 
should haunt the mountain of Kurama, — to deter and 
terrify all pilgrims upon the nine-mile jjath of the 
mountain. 

Tiie delay of even one moment would have been fatal ; 
but good Ikenoshoji came running to the place just in time, 
and prevented the si’/ipuku. 

“ 0 my lord ! ” the retainer cried : — “ You are .surely 
too hasty in your resolve to die. 

“ Rather first suffer me to try my fortune, and see 
if I may not be able to offer up prayer for your sake 
with more success.” 

Then after having twenty -one times purified his body, 
— seven times washing with hot water, seven times with 
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cold, and yet another seven times washing himself with 
a bundle of bamboo-grass, he thus pra3'ed to the 
God 

“If to my lord an heir be given by the divine favour, 
then I vow that I wiU make offering of paving-bloclis of 
bronze wherewith to pave this temple-court ; — 

“ Also of lautems of bronze to stand in rows without 
the temple, and of plating of pure gold and pure silver 
to cover all the pillars within !” 

And upon the third of the three nights which 
he passed in praj'er before the God, Tamon-Ten 
revealed himself to the pious Ikenoshoji and said to 
him — 

“ Earnestly wishing to grant your petition, 1 sought 
far and near for a fitting heir, — even as far as Tenjiku 
(India) and Kara (China). 

“ But though human beings are numerous as the stars 
in the sky or the countless pebbles upon the shore, I was 
grieved tliat I could not find of the seed of man one heir 
that might well be given to your master. 

“ Aud at last, knowing not what else to do, 
I took awaj' by stealth [the spirit ?] of one of the 
eight children whose father was one of the Shiten-0, 
residing on the peak Ari-ari, f^ among the Dandoku 
mountains. And that child I will give to become the heir 
of j-our master.” 

Having thus spoken, the Deitj' retired within the 
innermost shrine. Then Ikenoshoji, starting from his 
real dream, nine times prostrated himself before the God, 
and hastened to the dwelling of his master. 

Ere long the wife of Takakura Dainagon found herself 
with child ; and after the ten'* happy months she bore 
a son with painless labor. 


That is ten, by the ancient native manner of reckoning time. 
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It was strange th;>t the infant had upon his forehead, 
marked quite plainly and naturally, the Chinese character 
for “rice.” 

And it was yet more strange to find that in his eyes 
four Buddhas'^ wore reflected. 

Ikenoshoji and the parents rejoiced ; and the name 
Ari-waka (“Young Ari”) was given the child — after the 
name of the mountain Ari-ari — on the third day after 
the birth. 

II. — The Banishment. 

Very quickly the child grew ; and when he became 
fifteen, the reigning Emperor gave him the name and title 
of Oguri Hang wan Kano-uji. 

When he reached manhood his father resolved to get 
him a bride. 

So the Dainagon looked upon all the daughters of the 
ministers and high officials, but ho found none that he 
thought worthy to become the wife of his son. 

But the young Haugwan, learning that he himself 
had been a gift to his parents from Tamon-Ten, resolved 
to pray to that deity for a spouse ; and he hastened to- 
%e temple of the divinity, accompanied by Ikenoshoji. 

There they washed their hands, and rinsed their 
mouths, and remained three nights without sleep, — passing 
all the time in religious exercises. 

But as they had no companions, the young prince 
at last felt very lonesome, and began to play on his flute, 
made of the root of the bamboo-grass. 

Seemingly charmed by these sweet sounds, the great 
serpent that lived in the temple pond came to the entrance 


Sliitai-iio-nii-Hotoke : literally a four-bodied-august Buddha. 
The image in the eye is called the Buddha ; the idea here expressed 
seems to be that the eyes of the children reflected four instead of two 
images. Children of supernatural beings were popularly said to have 
double-pupils. 
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of the temple, — -transforming its fearful shape into the 
likeness of a lovely female attendant of the Imperial Court, 
— and fondly listened to the melody. 

Then Kane-uji thought he saw before him the very 
ladj' ho desired for a wife. And thinking a'so that she 
was the one chosen for him by the Deity, he placed the 
beautiful being in a palanquin and returned to his home. 

But no sooner had this happened than a fearful 
storm burst upon the capital, followed b}' a great flood ; and 
the flood and the storm both lasted for seven days and 
seven nights. 

The Emperor was troubled greatly by these omens ; 
•and he sent for the astrologers that tliey might e.Kplaiu 
the causes thereof. 

They said in answer to the questions asked of them 
that the terrible Aveather was caused only by the anger 
of the male serpent, seeking vengeance for the loss of its 
mate — which w'as no other than the fair woman that Kane- 
uji liad brought hack with him. 

Whereupon the Emperor commanded that Kane-uji 
should bo banished to the province of Hitachi, and that the 
transformed female serpent should at once be taken back to 
the ponil upon the mountain of Kurama. 

And being thus compelled by Imperial Order to 
depart, Kane-uji Avent iiAv.ay to the province of Hitachi, 
folloAved only by his faithful rotaiuer, — Ikenoshoji. 

III. — The E.xchange of Letters. 

Only a little AA'hile after the banishment of Kane- 
uji, a travelling mcrehant, seeking to sell his Avares, A’isited 
the house of the exiled prince at Hitachi. 

And being asked by the HangAvan Avhere he lived, the 
merchant made answer, saying ; — ■ 

“ I live in Kyoto, in the street called Muromachi, and 
my name is Goto Saj'emon. 
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“ My stock consists of goods of one thousand and eight 
different kinds which I send to China,— of one thousand 
and eight kinds Avhich I send to India, and )’et another 
thousand and eight kinds Avhich I sell only in 
Japan. 

“ So that my Avhole stock consists of three thousand 
and tAventy-four different kinds of goods. 

“ Concerning the countries to which I have already 
been, — I may answer that I have already made three 
voyages to India, and three to China ; — and this is my 
seventh journej’ to this part of .lapan.” 

Having heard these things Oguri Hangwan asked 
the merchant whether ho knew of any young girl who 
would make a Avorthy wife, — since he, the prince, being 
still unmarried desired to find such a girl. 

Then said Sayemoii : — “In the proviucy of Sagami 
to the AVest of us, there liA’es a rich mm called yokoyama 
Choja, Avho has eight sons. 

“ Long ho lamented that he had no daughter, and he 
long praA’od for a daughter to the August Sun. 

“And a daughter was given him; and after her 
birth, her parents thought it behoved them to give her a 
higher rank than their oaa'u, — because her birth had come 
to pass through the divine influence of the .August HeaA’en- 
Shining Deity ; so the}- built for her a separate 
dwcdliug.- 

“ She is, in A'ery truth, superior to all other Japanese 
Avomeii : nor can I think of any other person in CA'ery 
manner Avorthy of you.” 

This story much pleased Kane-uji ; and ho at once 
asked Saj'emou to act the part of match-maker for him ; 
and Sayemou promised to do everything in his poAver to 
fultil tile Avish of the Hangwan. 

Then Kane-uji called for inkstone and writing-brush, 
and Avrote a love-letter, and tied it uji Avith such a knot 
as love-letters are tied with. 
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And he gave it to the merchant to be delivered to 
the lady, and he gave him also, in reAvard for his services, 
one hundred golden ryo. 

Sayemon again and again prostrated himself in thanks ; 
and he put the letter into the box which he always carried 
with him. And then he lifted the box upon his back, and 
bade the prince firewell. 

Now although the journey from Hitachi to Sagami is 
commonly a journey of seven days, the merchant arrived 
there at noon upon the third day, — having traveUed in 
all haste, night anil day together without stopping. 

And he went to the building called Inui-no-Goshyo, 
which had been built by the rich Yokoyama for the sake 
of his only daughter Terute-Hime, — in the district of 
Soba, — in the province of Sagami ; — and he asked permis- 
sion to enter therein. 

But the stern gate-keepers bade him go away, — 
announcing that the dwelling was the dwelling of Terute- 4 

Hime, daughter of the famed Chdja Yokoyama ; and that 
no person of the male se.x whosoever could be permitted to 
enter ; and further more that guards had been appointed to 
guard the palace — ten by night and ten by da}', — with 
e.xtreme caution and severity. 

But the merchant told tlic gate-keepers that ha was 
Goto S.iyemon, of the street called Muromaclii in the city 
of Kyoto; — that he was a Avell-famed merchant there, 
and Avas by the people call-d Sendanya ; — that lie had 
thrice been to India and thrice to China, and was now 
upon his seventh return jouiuey to the great country of > 

the Kising Sun. 

And he s lid also to them: — “Into all the palaces 
of Nihon, save this one only, I haw been freely admit- 
ted ; — .so I sh;dl be deeply grateful to you if you permit 
me to enter." 

Thus saying, he produced many rolls of silk, anl 
presented them to the gate-keepers ; and their cupidity 
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made them blind ; and the merchant, without more diffi- 
culty, entered rejoicing. 

Through the great outer gate he passed, and over a 
bridge, and then found himself in front of the chambers 
of the female attendants of the superior class. 

And ho called out, with a very loud voice: — “ 0 my 
ladies, all things that you ma\’ require I have here 
with me ! 

“ I have all joriKjata-no-meshi-doiju ; I have hair-combs 
and needles and tweezers ; I have tategami, and combs of 
silver, and kumoji from Nagasaki, and even all kinds of 
Chinese mirrors !” 

Whereupon the ladies, delighted with the idea of seeing 
these things, suffered the merchant to enter their apartment, 
which he presently made to look like a warehouse of 
female toilet articles. 

But while making bargains and selling very quickly, 
Sayeuion did not lose the good chance offered him ; and 
taking from his box the love-letter which had been con- 
fided to him, he said to the ladies : — 

“ This letter, if I remember rightly, I picked up in 
some town in Hitachi ; and I shall be very glad if 
you will accept it, — either to use it for a model, if it be 
written beautifully, or to laugh at if it prove to have 
been written awkwardly.” 

Then the chief among the maids, receiving the letter, 
tried to read the writing upon the envelope, — “ I'suki ni 
hoshi" — ‘'(lint III iintre gt " — “ koi i kana," — 

Which signified, — “■ Moon and stars, rain and hail 
make ice.” But she could not read the riddle of the 
mysterious words. 

The other ladies who were also unable to guess 
the meaning of the words, could not but laugh ; — and they 
laughed so shrilly that the Princess Terute he.ard, and came 
among them, fully robed, and ivearing a veil over her 
night-black hair. 
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And the bamboo-screen having been rolled up before 
her, Terute-Himo asked : — “ What is the cause of all this 
laughing. If there be anything amusing, I wish that you 
will let mo share in the amusement.” 

The maids then answered, sa}'ing : — •“ We were laugh- 
ing onlj- at our being unable to read a letter which this 
merchant from the Capital says that he picked up in some 
street. And here is the letter ; even the address upon 
it is a riddle to us.” 

And the letter, having been laid upon an open crimson 
fan, was properly presented to the Princess, who received 
it, and admired the beauty of the w'riting, and said : — 

“ Never have I seen so beautiful a hand as this : it is 
like the writing of Khbodaishi himself, or of Monju 
Bosatsu. 

“ Perhaps the writer is one of those princes of the 
Ichijo, or Xijo, or Sanjo families, — all famed for their skill 
in writing. 

“ Or, if this guess of mine bo wrong, — then I would 
say that tliese characters have certainly been written by 
Oguri-Hangwau Kane-uji, — now so famed in the Province 
of Hitachi. ... I shall read tlie letter for 
you.” 

Then the envelope was removed ; and the first phrase 
she read was “ Fuji no ymna ” (the Mountain of Fuji), 
which slio interpreted as signifying loftiness of rank. And 
then she met with such phrases as these : — 

Kiyomiihu kosaica (the name of a place) ; arare ni 
ozma (hair on the leaves of the bamboo-grass) ; itmja ni 
arare (hail following upon a wooden roof) ; — • 

Taniuto ni kori (ice in the sleeve) ; nonaka ni shinti- 
ihu (pure water running through a moor) ; — koike ni 
maknmo (rushes in a little pond) ; — 

Inuhii ni tsuijH (dew on the leaves of the tiiro) ; 
bhakunaija obi (a very long girdle) ; shika ni moniiji (deer 
and maple-trees) ; — 
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FiUttmata-ijiiiva (a forked river) ; — hono taniiiawa ni 
manikihashi (a round log laid over a little stream for a 
bridge) ; — tsiin^anhi ynnii ni hmiuke duri (a stringless bow, 
and a wingless bird).” 

And then she understood that the characters signi- 
fied : — 

‘‘ Maireba au" — they should meet when he should 
call upon her. “ Ai nre inii ” — then they should not 
be separated. “ Korohi an ” — thej- should repose 
together. 

And the meaning of the rest was thus : — 

“ This letter should be opened within the sleeve, so 
that others may know nothing of it. Keep the secret in 
your own bosom. 

“ You must yield to me even as the rush bends to the 
wind. I am earnest to serve you in all things. 

“ AVe shall surely be united at last whatever chance 
may separate us at the beginning. I long for you even 
as the stag for its mate in the autumn. 

“Even though long kept apart we shall meet, as meet 
the waters of a river divided in its upper course into two 
branches. 

“ Divine, I pray you, the meaning of this letter, and 
preserve it. I hope for a fortunate answer. Thinking of 
Terute Hime, I feel as though I could fly.” 

And the Princess Terute found at the end of the letter 
the name of him that wrote it, — Oguri-Hangwan-Kane-uji 
himself, — together w'ith her owti name, as being written to 
her. 

Then she felt greatly troubled, — because she had not 
at first supposed that the letter was addressed to her, and 
had without thinking read it aloud to the female at- 
tendants. 

For she well knew' that her father would quickly kill 
her in a most cruel manner, should the iron-hearted Choja 
come to know the truth. 

Voi. Xxii* — 
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^Yherefore through fear of being mingled with the 
earth of the moor Lhra no i/a ham, — fitting place for a 
father in wrath to slay his daughter— she set the end 
of the letter between her teeth, and rent it to pieces, and 
withdrew to the inner apartment. 

But the merchant, knowing that he could not go back 
to Hitachi without bearing some reply, revolved to obtain 
one by cunning. 

Wherefore he hurried after the Princess even into her 
innermost apartment, without so much as waiting to remove 
his sandals, and he cried out loudl}’ : — 

“ 0 my Princess ! I have been taught that written 
characters were invented in India by Monju Bosatsu, and 
in Japan by Kobbdaishi. 

“• And is it not like tearing the hands of Kobbdaishi, 
thus to tear a letter written with characters ? 

“ Know you not that a woman is less pure than a 
man ? Wherefore, then, do you, born a woman, thus 
presume to tear a letter ? 

“ Now if you refuse to write a reply, I shall call upon 
all the gods, — I shall announce to them this unwomanly 
act ; and I shall invoke their malediction upon you !” 

And with these words he took from the box which 
he always carried with him, a Buddhist rosary ; and he 
began to twist it about with an awful appearance of anger. 

Then the Princess Terute, terrified and grieved, prayed 
him to cease his invocations, and promised that she would 
write an answer at once. 

So her answer was (juickly written, and given to the 
merchant, who was overjoyed by his success, and speedily 
departed for Hitachi, carrying his box upon his back. 

IV. How KaNE-UJI BliCAHE A BrIDEGROOJI WITHOUT HIS 

Fatiier-ix law’s Consent. 

Travelling Avith great speed the nakodo qufckly 
arrived at the dwelling of the HangAvan, and gave the letter 
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to the master, who removed the coA'er with hands that 
trembled for joy. 

Very, very short the answer was : only these rvords, — 
Oki nala imne, “ a boat floating in the oiling.” 

But Kane-uji gnessed the meaning to be : — “ As 
fortunes and misfortunes are common to all, he not afi-aid, 
and try to come unseen.” 

Therewith he summoned Ikenoshoji, and bade him 
make all needful preparation for a rapid journey. Goto 
Sayemon consented to serve as guide. 

He accompanied them ; and when thev reached the 
district of Soba, and rvere approaching the house of the 
princess, the guide said to the prince : — 

“ That house before us, with the black gate, is the 
dwelling of the far-famed Yokoyama Ohoja ; and that other 
house, to the northward of it, having a red gate, is the 
residence of the flower-fair Terute. 

‘‘Be prudent in all things, and you will succeed.” 
And with these words, the guide disappeared. 

Accompanied by his faithful retainer, the Hangwan 
approached the Red Gate. 

Both attemped to enter, wlien the gatekeepers sought 
tojArevent them ; declaring they were much too bold to seek 
to enter the dwelling of Terute-Hime, only daughter of the 
renowed Abikoyama Choja. — the sacred child begotten 
through the favour of the deity of the Him. 

‘‘ You do but right to speak thus,” the retainer made 
reply. ‘‘ But 3’ou must learn that we are oflicers from the 
city in search of a fugitive ; — 

‘‘ And it is just because all males are prohibited from 
entering this dwelling, that a search therein must he 
made.” 

Then the guards, amazed, sutlered them to pass, and 
saw the supposed oflicers of justice enter the court, and 
many of the ladies in Availing come forth to welcome them 
as guests. 
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And the Lady Teruto, marvellously pleased by the 
coming of the Avriter of that love-letter, appeared before 
her wooer, robed in her robes of ceremony, with a veil 
about her shoulders. 

Kane-uji was also much delighted at being thus Avel- 
comed by the beautiful maiden. And the wedding ceremony 
was at once performjd, to the great jo}- of both, and Avas 
followed by a great wine feast. 

So great was the mirth, and so joyful were all, that 
the followers of the prince and the maids of the princess 
danced together, and together made music. 

And Oguri Hangwaii himself produced his flute, made 
of the root of a bamboo, and began to ^jlay upon it sweetl}'. 

Then the father of Teruto, hearing all this joyous din 
in the house of his daughter, wondered greatly what the 
cause might be. 

But when he had been told how tho Hangwan had 
bee 'ine the bridegroom of his daughter without his 
consent, the Chbja grew wondrous angry, an 1 in secret 
devised a scheme of revenge. 

Y. — The Poisoning. 

The next day Yokoyama sent to Prince Kane-uji a 
message, in\itiug him to come to his house there to perform 
the wine drinking ceremony of greeting each other as father- 
in-1 iav and son-in-law. 

Then the Princess Terute sought to dissuade the 
Hangwan from going there, because she had dreamed in 
the night a dream of-ill omen. 

But the Hangwan, making light of her fears, Avent 
boldly to the dwelling of the Choja, folloAved by his voung 
retainers. 

Then Yokoyama Choja, rejoicing, caused many dishes 
to ho prepared eoutaiuiug all delicacies furnished by the 
mountains and the sea'”' and Avell entertained the HaugAvan. 


Or '• with all strange fla\-or& of mountain anil sea.” 
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At last, when the whne-clrinking began to flag, 
Yokoyama uttered the wish that his guest, the lord Kane- 
uji, would also furnish some entertainment'® [according 
to the custom] . 

“And what shall it be?” the Hang wan asked. 
“Truly,” replied the Choja, “I am desirous to see yon 
show your great skill in riding.” 

“ Then I shall ride,” the Prince made answer. And 
presently the horse called Onikage ” was led out. 

That horse was so tierce that he did not seem to be 
a real horse, but rather a demon or a dragon — so that few 
dared even to approach him. 

But the Prince Hangw.an Kano-uji at once loosened the 
chain by which the horse was fastened, and rode upon him 
with wondi'ous ease. 

In spite of all Ids fierceness, Onikage found himself 
obliged to do cveiything which his rider wished. All 
present, Yokoyama and the others, could not speak for 
astonishment. 

But soon the Choja, taking aud setting up a six-folding 
screen, asked to see the Prince ride his steed upon 
the upper edge of the screen. 

The lord Oguri, consenting, rode upon the top of the 
screen ; and then he rode along the top of an upright shoji- 
frame. 

Then a chess-board being set out, ho rode upon it, 
making the horse rightly set his hoof upon the squares of 
the chess-board as he rode. 


“ Tlie word is really sahnia, “ fish.” It has always been the 
rule to serve fish with sale; and gradually the word “fish” 
became used for any entertainment given during the wine-party by 
guests, — such as songs, dance.s, etc. 

'■^Lit. “Demon-deer-hair.” The term “deer-hair” only 
refers to colors. A nearly exact translation of the original characters 
would be “ the Demon chestnut.” Kage “ deer-color," also means 
“ chestnut.” A chestnut horse is “ Kage-no-nma.” 
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And, lastly, he made the steed balance himself upon 
the frame of an 

Then Yokoyama was at a loss what to do, and he 
could only say, bowing low to the Prince : — “ Truly 
I am grateful for your entertainment ; — I am very much 
delighted.” 

And the lord Oguri, having attached Onikage to a 
cherr}--tree in tlic garden, reentered the apartment. 

But Saburo, the third sou of the house, having 
persuaded his father to kill the Haugwan with poisoned 
wine, urged the Prince to drink sale with wdiich there had 
been mingled the venom of a blue centipede and of a blue 
lizard and foul water that had long stood in the hollow' joint 
of a severed bamboo. 

And the Hangwan and hi.s followers, not suspecting the 
wine had been poisoned, drank the whole. 

Sad to say, the poison entered into their viscera and 
their intestines ; and all their bones burst asunder by 

reason of the violence of the poison. 

Their lives passed from them quickly as dew in the 

morning from the grass. 

And Saburo and his father buried their corpses in 
the moor of Uwanogahara. 

YI. — Cast Adbift. 

The cruel Yokoyama thought that it w'ould not do to 
suffer his daughter to live, after be had thus killed her 
husband. Therefore he felt obliged to order his faithful 
servants, Onio and Oniji,*-’ w'ho were brothers, to take her 
far out into the sea of Sagami, and to drown her there. 


A large portable lantern, having a wooden frame and paper 
sides. There are andon of many forms, some remarkably beautiful. 
Onio and Oniji, “ the King of devils,” ” the next greatest 

devil.” 
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And the two brothers, knowing their master was too 
stormy-hearted to be persuaded otherwise, could do nothing 
but obey. So they w'eut to the unhappy lady, and told 
her the purpose for which they had been sent. 

Terute-hime was so astonished bj’ her father’s cruel 
decision, that at first she thought all this was a dieam from 
which she earnestlj’ praj’ed to be awakened. 

After a while she said: — “Never in my whole life 
have I knowingly committed any crime. . . But what- 

ever happen to my own bod3’, I am more anxious than 
I can aaj' to learn what became of mj' husband, after he 
visited mj’ father’s house.” 

“ Our master,” ausw'ered the two brothers, — “ becom- 
ing verj' angry at learning that you two had been wedded 
without his lawful permission, poisoned the j’oung prince 
according to a plan devised by your brother Saburo.” 

Then Terute, more and more astonished, invoked, 
with just cause, a malediction upon her father for his 
cruelty. 

But she was not even allowed time to lament her 
fate ; for Onio and his brotlier at once removed her 
garments, and put her naked bodj’ into a roll of rush- 
matting. 

When this piteous package was carried out of the 
house at night, the Princess and her waiting maids bade 
each other their last farewells, Avith sobs and cries of 
grief. 

The brothers Onio and Oniji then rowed far out to 
sea with their pitiful burthen. But when they found them- 
selves alone, then Oniji said to Onio that it were better 
they should trj' to save their young mistress. 

To this the elder brother at once agreed without 
difficult}- ; and both began to think of some plan to save 
her. 

Just at the same time an empty canoe came near them, 
drifting with the sea-current. 
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At once the lady was 25lRced in it ; and the brothers 
exclaiming, “ That indeed rvas a good piece of luck,” 
bade their mistress farewell, and rowed back to their 
master. 


YII.— The Lady Yorihime. 

The canoe bearing poor Ternte was tossed about by 
the waves for seven daj's and seven nights, during which 
time there was much wind and rain. And at last it 
was discovered by some fishermen who were fishing near 
Nawoye. 

But they thought that the beautiful woman was 
certainly the spirit that had caused the long storm of 
many claj’s ; and Terute might have been killed bj- their 
oars, had not one of the men of Xawoye taken her under 
his protection. 

Now this man, whose name was illurakimi Dayu, 
resolved to adopt the princess as his daughter, — as he 
had no child of his own to be his heir. 

So he took her to his homo, and named her Yorihime, 
and treated her so kindly that his w fe grew jealous of 
the adopted daughter, aud therefore was often cruel to 
her when the husband was absent. 

But being still more angered to find that Yorihime 
would not go away of her own accord, the evil -hearted 
woman began to devise some means of getting rid of her 
forever. 

Just at that time the ship of a kidnapper happened 
to cast anchor in the harbor. Needless to say that 
Yorihime was secretly sold to this dealer in human flesli. 


VIII. — Becoming a Servant. 


After this misfortune the unhappy princess passed 
from one master to another as many as seventy-five 
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times. Her last purchaser was one Yorudzuya Chobei, 
well-known as the keeper of a large jordi/a in the p)rovince 
of Mino. 

When Terute-Hime was first brought before this 
new master, she spoke meekly to him, and begged him 
to excuse her ignorance of all refinements and of deport- 
ment. And Chobei then asked her to tell him all about 
herself, her native place, and her family. 

But Terute-Hime thought it would not be wise to 
mention even the name of her native province, — lest she 
might possibly be forced to speak of the poisoning of her 
husband by her own father. 

So she resolved to answer only that she was born in 
Hitachi — feeling a sad plea.surc in saying that she belonged 
to the same province in which the lord Hangwan, her lover, 
used to live. 

“ I was born,” she said, ‘‘in the province of Hitachi ; 
but I am of too low birth to have a family name. There- 
fore may I beseech you to bestow some suitable name 
upon me ?” 

Then Terute-Hime was named Kohagi of Hitachi, 
and she was told that she would have to serve her master 
very faithfully in his business. 

But this order she refused to obey, and said that 
she -would perform ivith pleasure any vvork given her to 
do, however mean or hard, — but that she -would never 
follow the husiness of a jord. 

“Then,” cried Chobei in anger, “your daily tasks 
shall be these ; — 

“ To feed all the horses, one hundred in number, that 
are kept in the stables, and to w-ait upon all other persons 
in the house -ivhen they take their meals ; — 

“ To dress the hair of the thirty-six Jito belonging to 
this house— dressing the hair of each in the style that best 
becomes her ; and also to fill seven boxes w-ith threads of 
twisted hemp ; — 
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“ Also to make the fire daily in seven furnaces, and 
to draw water from a spring in the mountains half a mile 
from here.” 

Terute knew that neither she, nor any other being 
alive, could possibly fulfil all the tasks thus laid upon her 
by this cruel master ; and she wept over her misfortune. 

But she soon felt that to weep could avail her nothing. 
So wiping away her tears, she bravely resolved to try 
what she could do, and then putting on an apron, and 
tying back her sleeves, she set to work feeding the 
horses. 

The great mercy of the gods cannot be understood ; 
but it is Certain that as she fed the first horse, all the 
others, through divine influence, were fully fed at the 
same time. 

And the same wonderful thing happened when she 
waited upon the people of the house at meal time, and 
when she dressed the hair of the girls, and when she 
twisted the thi’cads of hemp, and when she w’ent to kindle 
the fire in the furnaces. 

But saddest w'as of all ti to see Terute-Hime, bearing 
the Water buckets upon her shoulders, taking her way 
to the distant spring to draw water. 

And when she saw the reflection of her much-changed 
face in the water with w'hich she filled her buckets, then 
indeed she wept very bitterly. 

But the sudden remembrance of the cruel Chobei 
filled her w'ith exceeding fear, and urged her back in haste 
to her terrilde abode. 

But soon the master of the joidija began to see that 
his new servant was no common woman, and to treat her 
W’ith a great show’ of kindness. 

IX. — Drawing The Cart. 

And now we shall tell what became of Kane-uji. 

The far-famed Yugyo Shonin, of the temple of Fuji- 
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sawa in Kagami, who travelled constantly in Japan to 
preach the law of Buddha in all the prov inces, chanced to 
be passing over the moor Uwanogahara. 

There he saw many crows and kites flitting about a 
grave. Drawing nearer, he wondered much to see a 
nameless thing, seemingh- without arms or legs, moving 
between the pieces of a broken tomb.stone. 

Then he remembered the old tradition that those w’ho 
are put to death before having completed the number of 
3'ears allotted to them in this avorld, reappear or revive 
in the form called Gahi-tuni. 

And he thought that the shape before him must be one 
of those unhappy spirits or ff'iU ; and the desire aiose in 
his kindlj’ heart to have the monster taken to the hot 
springs belonging to the temple of Kumauo, and so cause 
its return to its former human state. 

So ho had a cart made for the Guki-atni, and he placed 
the nameless shape in it, and fastened a wooden tablet, 
inscribed with large characters, to its breast. 

And the words of the inscription were these : — “ Take 
pity upon this unfortunate being, and help it upon its 
journey to the hot springs of the Temple of Kumano. 

“ Those who draw the cart even a little way, by 
pulling the rope attached to it, will be row'arded with very 
great good fortune. 

To draw the cart even one step sh.ill he equal ^in 
merit to feeding one thousand priests ; and to draw it two 
steps shall be equal in merit to feeding ten thousand 
priests ; — 

“ And to draw' it three stops shall be equal in meiit 
to causing anj-. dead relation, — fether, mother, or husband, 
— to enter upon the way of Buddhahood.” 

Thus very soon travellers who travelled that way took 
pity on the formless one ; — some drew the cart several 
miles ; and others were kind enough to draw' it for manj' 
daj’s together. 
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And SO, after much time, the Guki-ami in its cart 
.appeared before the jurdija of Yorodznya Chobei ; and 
Kohagi of Hitachi, seeing it, was greatly moved by the 
insciiption. 

Then becoming suddenly desirous to draw the cart 
if even for one day only, and so to obtain for lier dead 
husband the merit resulting from such work of mercy, she 
pra3-ed her master to allow her three days’ liberty' that she 
might draw the cart. 

And she asked this for the sake of- her parents; 
for she dared not speak of her husband, fearing the 
master might become very iiugrj' were he to learn the 
truth. 

Chobei at first refused, declaring in an angry % oice 
that since she had not obej’ed his former comm.iuds, she 
should never be allowed to leave the house, even for a 
single hour. 

But Kohagi said to him : — “ Lo ! master ! — the hens 
go to their nests when the weather becomes cold ; and the 
little birds hie to the deep forest. Even so do men in time 
of misfortune flee to the shelter of benevolence. 

“ Surely it is because j’ou arc known as a kindlj' man 
that the Galci-aiiii rested awhile outside the fence of this 
house, 

“ Now I shall promise to give up even my life for my 
master and mistress in case of need, providing j’ou will only 
grant mo three days’ freedom now.” 

So at last the miserh’ Chobei w’as persuaded to 
grant the praj’er ; and his wife was glad to add oven two 
xlays more to the time permitted. And Kohagi, thus freed 
for five daj's, was so rejoiced that she at once without 
delaj- commenced her horrible task. 

After having, with much hardship, passed through 
such places as Fuhanoseki, Musa, Bamha, Samegajm, 
Ono, and Suenaga-toge she reached the famed tow-n of 
■Otsu, in the space of three daj's. 
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There she knew that she would have to leave the 
cart, since it would take her two days to return thence 
to the province of Mino. 

On her long way to Otsu, the only pleasing sights 
and sounds were the beautiful lilies growing wild by the 
road side, — the voices of the hihiiri and nhijiit/ara and 
all the birds of spring that sang in the trees, — and the 
songs of the peasant girls who were planting the rice. 

But such sights and sounds could please her only 
a moment ; for most of them caused her to dream of other 
days, and gave her pain liy making her recollect the 
hopelesis condition into which she had now fellen. 

Though greatly wearied by the hard labor she had 
undertaken for three whole days, she would not go to 
an inn. She passed the last night be>ide the nameless 
shape, which slie would have to leave next day. 

“ Often have I heard,” she thought to herself, “ that 
a Uuki-ami is a being belonging to the world of the dead. 
This one, then, should know .something about my dead 
husband. 

“ Oh ! that this Gaki-ami had either the sense of 
hearing or of sight ! — then I could question it about Kane- 
uji, either l)y word of mouth, or in writing.” 

When da)’ dawned above the neighboring misty moun- 
tains, Kohigi went away to get an inkstone and a brush ; 
and she soon returned witli these to the place where the 
cart was. 

Then, with the brush, she nrote, below the inscription 
upon the wooden tablet attached to the breast of the 
Guki-unii, these words ; — 

“ When ) ou shall have recovered and are able to 
return to your province, pray call upon Kohagi of Hitachi, 
a servant of Yorodzuya Chobei of the village of Obaka in 
the Province of Mino. 

“For it will give me much joy to see again the person 
for whose sake I obtained n ith difficulty live days’ freedom, 
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three of which I gaA’e to drawing your cart as far as this 
place.” 

Then she bade the Gaki-and fiirewell, and hurried 
back upon her homeward way, — although she found it 
very difficult thus to leave the cart alone. 

X. — The Eevival. 

At last the Guki-and was brought to the hot springs 
of the famed [jS/if/z/d] temple of Kumano Gongen, and 
by the aid of those compassionate persons who pitied its 
state, was daily enabled to experience the healing effects 
of the bath. 

After a single week the effects of the bath caused the 
the eyes, nose, cars, and mouth to reappear ; — after four- 
teen days all the limbs had been fully reformed ; — 

And after one-and-twenty days the nameless shape 
was completely transformed into the real Oguri Hang van 
Kane-uji — perfect and handsome as he had been in other 
years. 

AVlien this marvellous change had been effected, 
Kane-uji looked all about him, and wondered much when 
and how he had been brought to that strange place. 

But through the august influence of the God of 
Kumano, things were so ordained that the revived Prince 
could return safely to his home at Nijo in Kyoto, where 
his parents, the Lord Kane-ive and his spouse, welcomed 
him with great joy. 

Then the August Emperor, hearing all that had 
happened, thought it a wonderful thing that any of his 
subjects after having been dead three years, should have 
thus revived. 

And not only did he gladly pardon the fault for which 
the Hangwan litul been banished, but further appointed 
him to be lord-ruler of the three provinces, — Hitachi, 
Sagami, and Mino. 
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XI. — The Interview. 

One day Oguri Hangwan left his residence to make 
a journey of inspection through the provinces of which 
he had been appointed ruler. And reaching Mino, he 
resolved to visit Kohagt of Hitachi, and to utter his thanks 
to her for her exceeding goodness. 

Therefore he lodged at the house of Yorodzuya, where 
he was conducted to the finest of sill the guest-chambers, 
which was made beautiful with screens of gold, with Chinese 
carpets, with Indian hangings, and with other precious 
things of great cost. 

When the Lord ordered Kohagi of Hitachi to be 
summoned to his presence, he was answered that she was 
only one of the lowest menials, and too dirty to appear 
before him. But he paid no heed to these words, only 
commanding that she should come at once, — no matter 
how dirty she might be. 

Therefore, much against her will, Kohagi was obliged 
to appear before the lord, whom she at first beheld through 
a screen, and saw to be so much like the Hangwan that 
•she felt a start of surprise. 

Oguri then as ed her to tell him her real name ; but 
Kohagi refused, saying: — “If I may not serve iny lord 
with wine, except on condition of telling my real name, 
then I can only leave the presence of my lord.” 

But as she was about to go, the Hangwan called 
to her: — “ Xay, stop a little while. I have a good reason 
to ask your name, because I am in truth that very 
Gald-awi whom you so kindly drew last ye.ar to Otsu in 
a cart.” 

And with these words he produced the wooden tablet 
upon which Kohagi had written. 

Then she was ver}" much moved, and said : — “ I am 
very happy to see you thus recovered. And now I shall 
gladly tell you all my history, — hoping only that you. 
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my lord, will tell me something of that ghostly world from 
which you have come back, and in which my husband, 
alas ! now dwells. 

“ I was born — lit hurts my heart to speak of former 
times !) — the only child of Yokoyama Choja, W'ho dwelt 
in the district of Soba, in the province of Sagami, and 
my name Nvas Terute Hime. 

“I too well remember, also, having been wedded 
three years ago, to a famous person of rank whose name 
was Ognri Hangvran Kane uji, who used to live in the 
Province of Hitachi. But my husband was poisoned by 
my father at the instigation of his own third son, 
Saburo. 

“I myself was condemned by him to be drowned in 
the sea of Sagami. And I owe my present existence to 
the faithful servants of my father, — Onio and Oniji.” 

Then the lord Hangwan said, — “You see here before 
you, Teruto, your husband Kane-uji. Although killed 
together with my followers, I had been destined to live 
in this world many years longer. 

“ By the learned priest of Fujisawa temple I was 
saved, and being provided with a cart, I was drawn by 
many kind persons to the hot springs of Kumano, where 
I was restored to my former health and shape. And now 
1 have been appointed lord-ruler of the three province.s, 
and can have all things that I desire.” 

Hearing this tale, Terute could scarcely believe it was 
not all a dream ; and she wept for joy. Then she said ; — ■ 
“Ah! since last I saw you, w'hat hardships have I not 
passed tbrongh ! 

“ For Seven days and seven nights I was togsed 
about upon the sea in a canoe ; — then I was in a great 
danger in the Bay of Nawoye, and was saved by a kind 
man called Murakami Dayu. 

“ And after th.at I was sold and bought seventy-five 
times ; and the last time was brought here where I have 
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been made to sufier all kinds of hardship onl}- because 
I refused to become a ./‘lo. That is why you now see me 
in so wretched a condition.'’ 

Tery angry was Kane-uji to hear of the cruel conduct 
of the inhuman Chobei, and desired to kill him at once. 

But Terute besought her husband to spare the man’s 
life, and so fulfilled the promise she had long liefore made 
to Chobei, — that she would give even her own life if 
necessarj' for her master and mistress, on condition of 
being allowed five days’ freedom 1^ draw tlie cart of 
the Gaki-fnui. 

And for this, Chobei was really grateful ; and in 
compensation he presented the Hangwan with the hund- 
red horses from las stables, and gave to Terute the thirty- 
six servants belonging to his liou-e. 

And then Teruto-hiuie, appropriately attired, went 
away with the Prince Kane-nji; and they began their 
journey to Sagami with hearts full of joy. 

XII. — The Venoeaxce. 

This is the district of iSoha in the province of Sagami, 
the native laud of Terute : how many beautiful and how 
manv sorrowful thoughts does it recall to their miuds. 

.And here also are Yoki>yama and his .son who killed 
Lord Oguri with poison. 

So Saburo, the third son, being led to the moor called 
Totsuka-uo-hara, was there punished. 

But Y'okoyama Choja, wicked as he had been, was 
not punished ; — because parents must he for their children 
always like the sun and moon, however bad they may be. 
And hearing this order, Yokoyama repented very greatly 
for that which he had done. 

Onio and Ouiji, the brothers, were rewarded with 
many gifts for having saved the Princess Terute off the 
coast of Sagami. 

Vo.l xxii.— 3S 
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Thus those who were good prospered, ixnd the had 
were brought to destruction. 

Fortunate and happy, Oguri-Sama and Terute-Hime, 
together returned to Miako, to dwell in the residence at 
Kiju, and their union was beautiful as the blossoming-time 
of Spring. 

Fortunate ! Fortunate ! 


THE BALLAD OF 0-SHICHI, THE DAFGHTER 
OF THE YAOYA.-'o 


In autumn the deer are lured within reach of the 
hunters bx’ the sounds of the flute, which resemble the 
sounds of the voices of their mates, — and so are killed. 

Almost in like manner, one of the five most beautiful 
girls in AYdo, whose comely faces charmed all the capital 
even as the spring-blossoming of cherry trees, cast away 
her life in the moment of blindness caused by love. 

When, having wrought a vain thing, she was lironght 
before the Mayor of the City of Yedo, that high oflicial 
questioni^d the young criminal, asking: — “Are you not 
0-Shichi, the daughter of the ijaiit/u ' And lining so young, 
how came you to commit sucli a dreadful crime as 
incendiarism ?”* 

Then 0-Shichi, weeping and wringing her hands, 
made this answer: — “Indeed that was the only crime 
that I ever committed ; and 1 bail no extraordinary reason 
for it, but this : 

“Once before, when there had been a great tire — so 
great a tire that nearly all Yedo was consumed, — our house 


I’au^u. a seller of vegetable 
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also was iiurned down. And we three — my parents 
I, — knowing no other wliere to go, took shelter in .a 
Buddhist temple, to remain there until our house eovld 
be rebuilt. 

“ Surely the destiny that draws two young persons to 
each other is h.trd to understand ! . . In that temple 

there was a voang aeolyte, and love grew up between us. 

'■ In Secret we met together, and promised never lo 
forsake each other, — and we pledged ourseh'es to each 
other by sucking blood from small cuts we made in c or 
little finger, and by exchanging written vows that we 
should love each cither forever. 

“Before our pillows had yet become fixed-' our n-.w 
house in Kongo was built and made re.ady for us. 

“ But ti'on. that day when I l)ade a sad farewell to 
Kichiza-sania whoxa I had jdedged invself for the time ot 
two existences, ue-er was my heart consoled l)y even one 
letter from the acolyte. 

“ Alone in my bod at night, I used to think and think, 
and at last in a dream there came to mo the dreadful ide.i ui 
settiiig fire to the house, — as the only uioaiis of again 
being able to meet ;uy beautiful lover. 

“Then, one ,;veuing. I got a bundle of dry rusix-s, 
and I’l^ccd inside it some piece of live charcoal, and I 
secretly piu the Irmdle into a shed at the liack of -iie 
house. 

“A fire hrokc out, and there was a great tun.; Jr, 
and I was arrested and wrought here — oh ! how' drcadl d 
it was. 


This cuiioas eepressiou cau only be luider.stood by hti]! uf 
the fact that lovers are said to exchange pillov.'b. Thus tlie pii.ov, s 
may be confused. ‘‘ Wime the piMoi\s were yet not detinite or tixed, ’ 
would mean, therefore, while tlie tiro lovers were still in -ne 
habit of seeking each other at aicht. 
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“ I will never, never commit such a fault again. 
Blit whatever happen, O pray save me, my Bugijo — 0 
pray take pity on me ! ” 

Ah ! the simple apology ! But what was her age ? — 
not twelve ? — not thirteen ? — not fourteen ? Fifteen comes 
after fourteen. Alas ! she was tifteen and could not be 
ed ! 

Therefore 0-Shichi was sentenced according to the 
lav. But first she was bound with strong cords, and was 
for Seven days exposed to public view on the bridge called 
>, ir.oubashi. Ah ! what a piteous sight it was ! 

Her aunts and cousins, — even Bekurid and Kakusuke, 
th - house servants, had often to wring their sleeves, — so 
w:*: were their sleeves with toiirs. 

But, because the crime could not be forgiven, 0-Shichi 
w V bound to fuir posts, and fuel was kindled, iind the 
tire rose up ! . . . And poor 0-Shichi in the midst 

of tl'.at tire. 

Even so the insects of summer fiy to the llame. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF JAPANESE 
BUDDHISM. 


By Rev. A. Lloyd, AI.A. 


[Read Xur. U, ISOJ:.] 

Chapter I. 

Ill order to understand the history and developiiK-nt 
of the Biiddliist Faith, sonic account should bo given of 
the Briihiiian Faith of India upon which it is based ; for 
there is scarcely one doctrine of Buddhism which is 
not derived from the earlier religion of India. Like 
Christianity, Buddhisni does not claim to be a new revelation 
but to lie a restatement, made in a convincing form, of 
truths which have been since the beginning. 

The Brahman religion may he said to have two prin- 
cipal forms : — Pure philosophical Brahmanism, and Hin- 
duism. Buddhism has forms corresponding to lioth of 
these. 

“ Pure philosophical Brahmanism, ” says Professor 
Monier Williams,^ “ may fairly lie identified with tlie 
Vedanta system, which again is closely connected with 
the Sankhya. 

“ It is a creed built uji on the doctrine of an impersonal 
uiiivcrsall}’ present, unconscious spirit called Brahman 

t Buddhism in its Relation to Brahminicm, in .Journal ot t'’e 
Koyal Asiatic Society vol. xvii part ii. Art. viii (new series). 
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a kind of spiritnal element or vital principle pervading 
ali space, and nnflerlyiiig ef[ually every material object, 
w'ret’ner organic, or inorganic, whether .stones, animals, 
im E or gods. 

It postulates the eternal existence of tiiat impersonal 
ell umntary spirit as its starting point — denies the real 
exi.stence, not only of all material objects, but of 
tl'i:- separate hitman soul as distinct from tlie univer- 
sal soul ; and cuds wliere it begiin, in .i pure im- 
personal entity, whicii it is difticult to distinguish in 
it- unconscious state from pure non-eutity. If this be 
P.iDthfism, as commonly alleged, it i.s a kind of spiritual 
P.'utlieism very different ifrom the ordinary Pantheism 
of European philosophy. 

“ Iliuduism, on tlio other Imnd, is a system built 
t;t on the doctrine of devotion to tiie personal gods Siva 
and Vishnu. It postukites the eternal existence of those 
p -rsoiial gods as its starting point, and ends in simple 
poiytiieism and idolatry. 

£.^..c‘'If wo compare in the same way philosophical 
witi'. popular Buddhism, the ditl'orence .-eeuis to lie in 
tb:.- 

“Philosophical Buddhism — or at lea.-t tiie truest form 
of it, — is a system built up on the doctrine of the utter 
unreality and undesirabk-ness of life in any form or 
st'd., and the non-existence of any sjiirituai essence as 
di.-tinguished from material organisms. It postulates the 
et'-rual existence of nothing as its starting [)oiut, and 
eiil- ill simple Niliilism. Impermanence is written 
on the wdiolo visible universe, including man. Even 
tie- most perfect human being must lapse into non- 
ex'.-ttnee. 

“ Popular Buddhism, on the other hand, is a system 
built up on the worship of certain perfected human beings 
converted into personal gods. It affirms the eternal 
pernianence of such 1>. ings in some state or other, just 
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as Yaislinavas affirm the eternal existence of Vishnu. 
It gives them divine attributes, and ends like Hinduism 
in polytheism and idolatry.” 

It is abundantly clear (and I must still acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the same author) that the historical 
Buddha did not intend to found a new religion, but a 
monastic order existing within the old, and di.stinguished 
from the old mainly bj' its greater universalitj' of aim. 
No new doctrine was propounded — the universality of 
sorrow, and the desire to escape from it by a life of 
asceticism and self-devotion which should ultimately lead to 
union with the universal nothing — all these are clearly to 
he found in Brahmanical writings. Nay, the very technical 
terms of philosophical Buddhism — fJodhi or enlightenment, 
Kaniici, T>har},)a, the five SkiutdJtKK, Kdlpiis^ MoUha, all 
come to us from Brahmanism rather than from Buddhism. 
It was Sakyamuiu's intention, not to overthrow the old 
thoughts, but to make the sound conclusions of philo- 
sophical Brahmanism available for the whole iiopulation 
of his country, irrespective of rank and caste. This wUl 
account for the comparative ease and rapidity with which 
Buddhism .has disappeared from the laud of its birth. The 
Indian Buddhist under the stress of religious per.-ecutiou, 
found ill one or other of the Hindoo sects all that he 
required, or valued, in the way of doctrine or morality. 
The Buddhist faith therefore was never destroyed by 
Brahmanism, hut completely re-ahsorbed. And so it comes 
to pass that whilst India is no longer the home of the 
Buddhist Church, It still remains, for every true disciple of 
Siikyamuni, the true Holy Land, the place nearest to 
Heaven, the place still hallowed by the traditions and 
doctrines of the Great Teacher of the East. 

If it he true that philosophic Buddhism is thus 
intimately connected with the philosopdiic Brahmanism 
which preceded it, it is equally true that the theistic 
Buddhism of the Northern, or so-called Great Vehicle, 
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School is similarly connected with the theistic Hinduism 
out of -i^’liich it sprano, and especiall}' with that mystic 
religionism which was ever seeking to find the sjsiritual 
truths underlying the popular mythology. 

Perhaps a few words on the sulyect of the ” Vehicles ” 
ma}' here he in place. l>y Vehicle is meant such a 
body of doctrine as will enable the believer to ride thereon 
to the perfect consummation of his humauity. It is in 
other words a ‘‘ body of saving doctrine.” Buddhism 
knows two, it not three such Vehicles — the lliiiayaua, 
or Small Vehicle, the Mahayana, <u' Great Vehicle, and 
the Ekayana, or One Vehicle. The professors of the 
Hmayaua, generally predominant in Cevlou and Burmah, 
charge the Mahayana teachings with being an illegitimate 
dovelopment of the Great Master’s teachings, whilst 
those who follow the Great Vehicle, and still more those 
who are enlightened by the superior illumination of the 
One or True Vehicle, look down upon the Hiua_\aua as 
a rudimentary and imperfect Buddhism. It is my belief 
that all three tlml a [dace in the legitimate preachings 
of Buddhism. I will give my reasons for this belief. 
It is not given to many teachers to have their sphere 
of activiiv extemled over a [)eriod so long as that 
which comprises the missionary activity of Sakyanmui. 
Our Lord's Ministry was barely three years, that of 
the Buddha was for fifty. It is impossible to thmk that, 
during that half century, ho did not increase in wisdom 
and de\elo[) in his teachings. He would have been no 
true man had he not done so. Neither is it credible that 
his original disciples, during all the long [leriod of his 
tuition, were not growing day by day in s]»iritual insight, 
so that that which satistied them at the beginning ceased 
to meet their s[)iritual requirenumts even a year after 
their first conversion. It seems to mo therefore hut 
natural to suppose that the teachings of the Bhagavat 
progressed as time went on, in accordance with the 
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proportion of faith, both in himself and in his hearers, from 
the denials and prohibitions of the Smaller Vehicle to 
the positive assertions and eomiuands of the Great, and 
through these to the spiritualized truths of the One Vehicle 
of I'niversal Teaching. 

The earlier teachings of Sakyamuni were in the Pali 
language, the Prakrit collo.piial s[)oken in the Kingdom 
of Maghada, and were a'Mressed entirely to persons who 
were in the habit of using the language. This 
may he seen by examining the introductory notices 
to the variutis Sutras of the Sutta Xipata, or of 
any other of the Hluayana Sutras. Put by degrees the 
teaching spread beyond the confines of the Kingdom of 
Magadha, to the larger India outside, and w.is addressed 
to persons of a higher rank than those to whom 
the preaching was first addressed. This necessitated a 
change in the language. Pali was no longer useful, but 
Sanskrit. Neither was popular Prahmanisn! the only rock 
upon which to base. Sakyamuni and his expositors (for 
Sakya himself wrote nothing) appealed to the wider 
constituency of the .Sanskrit-using peoples tliioughout 
India, and based their appeal not on the philosophic 
Brahmanism, but on the popular Hinduism of which 
Buddhism claimed to be the logical development and 
conclusion. 

M. Senart, in an article entitled La Lci/eivh- ijn, 
Buitilhii,- lias an interesting argument to show that all the 
theological attributes which are ascribed to the Buddha 
in tlie writings of the Great Vehicle, are in reality taken 
from the Hindoo writings, and esjiecndiy from those 
which are capable of a spiritualized meaning, such as 
the Mahabharata, the Bhagavadgita, and the Vishnu 
Purana. 

Thus Avheu the Prince Siddhartha was born, the 
Brahmans, to whose care the marvellous boy is en- 

Journal Asiati'|ue. 1874, 7 series, vol. 3. 
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trusted, annouDce that he possesses the marks of 
a Cakravartin - or a Buddha ; and in after years, 
when the prince leaves his home and commences his 
contest with Mara the Tempter, he renounces the 
glories of a Cakravartin. in order that he mav reach 
to the higher dignity of a Buddha. A careful examin- 
ation shows us that we are here dealing with a Brahmanie 
thought, and that the ideal Cakravartin with his seven 
treasures, etc., is a creation iif spiritual Hinduism, the 
longing after that perfect Purnsha, the ideal ma.v, who 
lives in the person of Krishna and other avatars of Tishnu, 
hut who. according to Buddhist testimony, meets with his 
fullest development in the person of Sakyamum. This 
analogy, between the conceptions ot Hindoo popular theology 
and the advanced stages of Great Vehicle Buddhism, is carried 
out very fully hy M. Seiiart, in a series of articles which 
will Well rep.iy a detailed study : and the conclusion to 
wliich I almo.st nuconscionsly came whilst reading them, 
was that us the Hinayana. or Lesser Vehicle Buddhism, was 
the logical completion and metliodized expression of that 
philosojihical Brahmanism upon which it was based, so, 
ill the higher conceptions of Mahayami doctrines, we have 
the same principles adapted to the speculative dreams 
of theidogical Hinduism. Tlu' Mahuviina seems to point 
to the .Messianic Imjics (it I may so call them) of Hindoo 
mysticism as I'ultilled in the person ot Sakyamnni. And if, in 
the later development, we are led on, as in the riaddharma 
Pimdarika, to the consideration of the Tathagata as the 
visible emhodiment of a personality whom it wants 
some ingenuity to distinguish from God, it will not he hard 
to tind the same thought expressed for us in the highest 
of all Hindoo poems, the mystical Bhagavadgita. 

It is for these reasons that I cannot consider the 
Mahayana School of Buddhism as being an illegitimate 


- Journal Asiatigue. IS74, 7 series, vol. 3. 
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(ltB\ elopment of tlie faith originally delivered by Sakyamnni 
to his disciples. It falls naturally into its place if tve 
consider the life and teachings ()f the Great Founder of 
Buddhism. 

NOTE ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE 
GBEAT AND IJTTLE VEHICLES. 

A very clear instance of the essential difi'ereuce be- 
tween the methods and objects of the two schools of 
Buddhistic teachings will be found in the Cluitur TJliai-mal;a 
Sutra, an account of which is given us by M. Feer in his 
Etudes Bonddhi‘pu's (Journal Asiatiquo, 1S66), and which 
is said to be one of the very few Sutras existing lioth in a 
Hiiiayana and a Mahaynna form. I do not intend in this 
short note to give a complete account of the two Sutras ; 
for this I must refer the reader to M. Feiir's account. 

But two points come out veiy distinctly. The Hina- 
yfina Sutr.i is intended for beginners, the M ilniyana for 
those who are more advanced in the path of the law. In 
the former they are addressed only as Bhikkas, in the 
latter, many of the auditors of Sakyamnni are spoken of as 
having advanced to the stage ot Bodlusatvas, the highest 
rank that a living man cau attain to. Further, in accord - 
aiicc with this distinction in the hearers, tile teaching 
advances a stage, from the negative to the po.sitive. In the 
Hinayana, the perfect virtue consists in the absence of four 
things. He that would walk in the perfect path must 
ah'tain from four thiugs ; to wit, 

1. Women. 

2. Royal palaces. 

3. Beautiful things. 

4. RicIu'S. 

In the other, perfect virtue lies in the presence of four 
thiugs, and he that would attain to it must ever keep 
with him, 

1. The .sjiirit of wisdom. 
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2. The love of virtue. 

3. Patieuce aud firmuons. 

4. The retired life. 

M. Feer, coutinuing his exiuuiuation, shows that the 
spirit of wisdom denotes that special characteristic of the 
Bodhisativa, without which he cannot attain to perfect 
enlightenment : that is, the constant desire for the truth. 
The love of virtue is especially explained in another Sutra, 
which gives ns the master’s replj' to Ananda’s (juestion. 
It consists in the abhorrence of evil, and the desire after 
truth. This Sutra is in Sanskrit Kah/tina Mltra- 
Seiritunn Sutra. 

The third (piality is found, hy a comparison of the San- 
skrit v.’ith the Thibetan, to represent that perfect manliness 
which is the highest ontcomo of the sum-total of all the 
parilmitas, forbearance towards the weak : whilst the fourth 
precept of the Mahayaua bears to the fourth precept of 
the Hiuayana the same relationship that the beatitude, 
proriiiuiieed on the “poor in spirit’’ in St. Matthew, 
bears to that on the “ poor ’’ in St. Luke. 

It will be found that all the precept^ given in the 
Mahayaua Sutra are very ancient and primitive ; and that 
they all form a part of the personal teachings of Sakyamuni, 
as they are all to be found in variou.-, sutriis which are 
undoubtedly primitive. This tends to the conclusion that 
the Mahayaua is not a later production, an unwarrantable 
and unauthorized development of Sakya’s teaching, but that 
it is all included in his original idea, and is to be explained 
by his well-known method of preaching the truth to men, 
according to the jiroportion of the faith, according as they 
were able to bear it. 


Chapter II. 

The life of the Founder of Buddhism does not, in the 
modern Japanese accounts, differ very much from that 
of the same ])ersonage given in the Tibetan and Chinese 
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accounts. Both Mr. Beal ® and Mr. Bockhill ^ have given 
biographies of the Great Teacher from the point of view 
of northern Buddhism. There is also an admirable 
summary of the Life of Shaka (to give him his Japanese 
name), based on the Japanese work Shuha Jitsu lloku, 
in the Introduction to Messrs. Satow and Hawes’ Hand- 
book for Central and Northern Ja}>au. 

It would not, however, lie right to say that such a 
book as the Jit-iU Ruk-u gives us a view of the now current 
version of Sakyamuni’s life. Wherever modern studies 
have penetrated land they have penetrated very far in 
this country), there the fact is recognized that, amongst 
the many legends connected with the Life of the Founder, 
there are many which (are fabulous ; and, in fault of 
lietter, they hive adopted the criticisms of ivestern 
.scholars, and lay very little stress on any story which 
would not be endorsed by the scholars of England, France 
or Germany. The general outlines of this great life are, 
I presume, known to all my readers, and I shall 
therefore content myself with a very short summary of 
its principal features. 

According to Japanese chromdogy, Suldartha, the son 
of King Su Idho.lhana, was born in tlie country of Kapila- 
vastu in Central India in the year B.C. 1027. There are 
some Japanese, however, avho assign B.C. 743 a.s tlie year 
of his birth, whdst foreigner.s generally' place it as late 
as B.C. (553. It is remarkably strange that there should 
be such a variety of opinions as to the birth of the founder 
of so great a system as Buddliism ; and, were it not for the 
well-known indifference to dates which cliaracterizos the 
Oriental mind, we should be tempted to take this uncer- 
tainty as strengthening the conjecture of some Orieutalists, 
that Sakyamuni is not a historical porsouage, but merely 
a mythological creation. 

“ Cateni of Chinese Classics. ■‘Life of liiuldha tiom the 
Tibetan. 
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Many marvels are related, both of his previous births, 
and of his miraculons conception in the womb of Maya 
his mother, to whom he came in ;i dream, entering her 
womb in the shape of a white and .spotless elephant. 
(In Japanese his father’s name is Jobon Dai C), tliat of 
his mother Maj’a Bunin). 

A child of marvelous beauty and size, such as became 
one whose birth had been attended bj’ so many prodigies, 
he had at three years the appearance of a child of six ; had 
mastered the sciences of astronomy, geography and arith- 
metic by the time that he was seven ; was skilled in archery 
and fencing — and, being of great lieauty and tailor than all 
his compeers, was formally acknowledged as heir apparent 
to his father, and at the age of eighteen married to the beau- 
tiful yasodhara. His life had hitherto been one ceaseless 
round of happiness and pleasure : but the happiness ceased 
when his perambulations of the city revealed to him the 
existence of the painful things, — birth, old age, disease 
and death. 

With that sympathy for human sutlering which 
was always one of the main characteristics of the 
Blessed One, he s<'t himself to work to find a means 
for saving his suffering fellow-beings ; and seeretly 
leaving his home and youthful bride in the beginning 
of his nineteenth year, he spent twelve years in seeking 
for the truth, first by means of asceticism and fasting, 
and then by the path of abstract meditation. At last, 
while silting under the Bodhi Tree, or Tree of IVisdom, 
he achieved that enlightenment which made him able to 
save both himself and otliers. 

We may pause just one moment here to con- 
sider a discrepancy or inconsistency which is very 
important in connection with the question of Buddha's 
personality. If, before bis birth as the Prince Siddhurtha, 
the Tatliagata bad already attained the perfect en- 
lightenment, and Mas ivaiting in the Tushita heaven 
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for a favourable moment for accomplishing this design, 
then the account of the conflict witli the evil One, ivhich 
culminated in the enlightenment of the Buddha, must 
be interpreted as referring to a conflict with Mara for 
the possession of immortality. If, on the other hand, the 
Buddha then for the first time obtained his enlightenment, 
we need not take the higher conflict into account. It is, in 
that case, merely a strife for knowledge ; — though when we 
come to the utmost issues, knowledge is life, for life eternal, 
as we know, consists in the knowledge of (tod. 

To the Hinayana believer, the meaning of the conflict 
with the Tempter is only a conflict in the lower sense. 
Shall the prince become a Cakravartin. a mighty ruler over 
the earth, or shall he attain to tlie higher rank of a Buddlta, 
able to teach '? The Mahaviina lielievor s(‘es in it siune- 
thiug farther; shall the Buddha (f./r lu' is one already) 
extort eternal life fur his followers, or not'? The end set 
before the oue class of followers is treedom fruiu p-aiu by 
means of following one who is eiflighteiied : the Nirvana 
set before the other is etern.al life, in tinion with the eternal 
spirit, as a cuuse<jueuce of i)erfect enlightenment. 

The Hinayana sees, in the results of this conflict, that 
the Buddha understood the meaning of the Four tlreat 
Truths. He understood that pain was the universal fact 
attached to life, that ignorance was the universal cause of 
paiu. and de.sire the universal cause of life ; whilst the 
universal means for escaping, from hoth pain and 
existence, was the noble eight-fold path of right eoiiduet, 
thought, and desires. 

The Maliayuua liowevi,r sees in it, furtlier, a kind 
of Transflguratioii of the Btiddha. Sitting under tlie Bodi 
tree he realizes the existence of liis three-fold traus- 
tigured body. With the one, tlie Nirvana, Kaya (Jap. 
Ojin or KeJiin), he appears in a traiisfigun d form 
before Pratyeka Buddh.is, S’ravakas, grids and men ; 
with his ‘•compensation body” ( .Samblioga Kilya, Jap. 
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Ildshin), he appears before all the Bodhisattvas of the 
ten regions ; whilst witli his ‘‘ law-bodj- ” (Dharmakaya, 
Hox^lun), which is colourless, and formless, he sits for 
ever in the region of the Absolute and the Unseen. It 
is this Trinity that the Mahaviina Buddhist is taught 
to recognize in the transtigured Buddha. Wlieii he ad- 
vances t(' the higher teachings of the One Vehicle, he 
learns to pay no more attention to the Man. Sakj aumui, 
hut to concentrate his faith and hope on the everlasting 
Trinity [mnjin ittui “three bodies one substance”) which 
are embodied in him.’’ 

Alter his great conflict was over, and the vietorv had 
been gained, the Buddha remained for one week in beatific 
contemplation of the Truths to which he had attained ; 
and then, whilst still apparently in an ecstatic condition, 
he preached a sermon, repeated nine times in seven 
different places. This sermon is known in Sanskrit as 
“ tiia/iii raiiniliia Sutra,'’ in Japanese 

as Ke<i<in hi/oS’ 

AVe should have expected that the first teachings of 
the Blessed One would have been marked by simplicity, 
and that the Krgun K'lO, as the first discourse pronounced 
by him, would have been a sermon containing the very 


•'“The Mandala also typiiies the great truth that all things 
;n time and space are m essence one and the same, and that in 
their reality or actual nature, they are pine and eternal. In short, 
the Maiulai.r represents the Buildha of Original Enlightenment, 
not the man Buddha of gigantic stature and the glorious features. 
The Buddlia of Oiiginal Enlightenment i.s universal and omni- 
present. Eaith, air, fire, water, colour, sound, smell, taste, touch, 
form the Buddha’s Spiritual Body. Form, perception, conception- 
name, and knowledge, as well as the functions of body, month and 
will, are the Buddha's Compensation Body. Head, trunk, hands 
and feet, eyes, nose, tongue and so forth, consitute his Transforma- 
ion Body.” (Doctrines of Niehiren, j). 19.) 

Catalogue of the BuiUlhist T'ripitaka by Buuvu Xanjo, 
Oxford. 1S83. 
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elements of liis teachings, and so have corresponded some- 
what to Onr Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. But the Aci/n.-i 
Kt/o an exlremeiy complicated sj-stem of teaching, and 
as a matter of fact, in the Chinese arrangement of the 
Tripitaka, the Ki ijon Ki/d and its kinded Sutras are placed 
much Liter. 

To the -Japanese mind, however, the Ki<jou Kijd is 
discourse spoken to angels, gods, and men. Without 

leaving the spot where he had attained to enlightenment, 
the Buddha delivers a sermon which is listened to by eight 
ditfereut coiigregatioiis in seven different rooms (tvto 
congregations are in one room] ; and half Uiese cuii.gregii- 
tioiis are earthly and half heavenly. The Aci/en fw/it is 
therefore the formal manifestation of that full body < f 
Truth which the Buddlia is now, during the long period 
of his Ministry, going to apply to the varying needs . f 
mankind. 

Hating thus delivered his initial manifesto, the 
Buddha descends from his mountain, and commences liis 
human ministry. For twelve years he preaclml ilie 
Lesser Vehicle, adapted to the capaeities of th.ose niimerotis 
hearers, to whom the abstract truths of the earlier manifesto 
would have been entirely incompreheiisilde. His earliest; 
convert was the Snake-ldng Mak"iliinla (Moii-rin Kyii-d', 
whom he converted on his way to \ aranii'-i (Beiiiu'es), wlieie 
he was going to commence his real lahoitrs as a preaehei . 
Nor was his preaeliiug amongst men uusueeessful : kings 
and i>’ -is;oits. leane d and ignorant, nieii and women, idl 
flocked to Ids simiile teachings; and in a short time he fontal 
himsel! surrounded by so large a company of discipks 
that he was obliged to add to his labours of preaching tie; 
care of large uumher of religious communities, who 
looked to him for spiritual guidance and discipline as v i ll 
as for coutiuu.il instruction. This period of the Buddha’s 
iVCtivity is known as the Jluhii mi (Sanskrit Mrigadava — 
“deer park") period, from tile place which formed his 


Vo. I Xxii.— 24 
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I rilicipa] place of residence. It is also known as the Ai/on, 
( r Aganw period, from tlie general name given to the Sutras 
and other writings connected with this period. The 
Sutras coming under this head are extremely numerous, 
and all are included amongst the Hinavana teachintrs. 
The curious will iind a complete list of them in Hr. 
N nijo’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, already 
aiiuded to. 

The time had now come for the Law to he preached 
iL other places besides the capital of Hinduism flleiiares). 
ai. l tile Blessed one accordingly sets out on his journeys 
to the various places embraced in his ministrv ; ri*acl'.ing 
e ell as far us Ceylon, from which he had received a 
pressing invitation. It is in connection with these journeys 
tii.'t arose the legend about the famous footprint of Buddha 
•..i'.ich is still shown to the traveller in Ceylon, and of 
e'hich there is a facsimile in the c.uirt of the Zdjbji Temple 
i.'. Shiba, Tokyo. But with this period theie conies a 
ciiaiige in his metliods. W.- r.'ad of a visit paid hv 

hi’.aka, with two of his disciple-., to the Tushita heaven 
iiere his mother was now residing, in order to preach 
her the Law of which she liad liithcrto been in 

ipaorance. It may lie that tliis refers to some trance 

or period of ecstasy akin to those into which Stredeuhorg 
v.as in the habit of falling. Certain it is that during 

bi' abseaco his discipl'- mourned for him a® one that 
A' IS dead, and tiiat on his return his teachings were 

C'lUsiderably amplitied. This period is known as the 

/•“i/e, or ]'aiiiuh/ii period, and enihrace,s eight vears, during 
A'-l.ich he preaclu'd to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
ii'i'.i! all the ten regions, echo had a'Semhled around him 
i.y “a staircase made between tho world of desire and 
tr 't of form.” The Yaipulya, or amplitied, Scriiitures form 
a. separate department of the Chinese Tripitaka ; bat there 
ci’e many Sutras in other parts of the collection which 
j also tints designated. It i.s possible that in such 
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cases they are expansions ot' originally simple ti-achings, 
made to suit the greater illumination of tlie Hodd 
period. 

From the period of expan.sion, to the period of 
Transcendent Wisdom is one more step, and a very natural 
one. From the age of fifty to seventy-one. the llndilha 
preached the Transcendent Wisdom. It h difficult 
to summarize this great IVisdom, which was tluis preached 
l)y him from the four places wh ch m.. re his liead- 
(juarters during this period . — the Vulture’s Peak hermitage 
on Mt. Gridhrakuta, the garden presented to him by 
Anathapindada at Sravati, the Abode of the Parauirtmi- 
tavasavartins. and the mncli cherished retreat of the 
famous Bamboo groM'. The Prajinipaiamita (Jap. Udiiiii/ni 
doctrines are mainly contained in two rfntras, the ILduii/ti, 
Siiin tj'/o, a short Sutra, of which a translation is given 
by ilr. Beal in his Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the 
Chinese, and the larger Dni ILntii^id hi/ri ( Mahapi ajmipara- 
niita Sutra) wliich has the honour of being tile largest of 
all the Buddhist books, and is about the length of the New 
Testament. Another well-known Sutra of this period 
is the Kangdliijn ( Vajracchedika Sutra) of wiiicli there 
exists an excellent French translation. 

The characteristic teaching of this period is the 
doctrine of the Absolute, which Shaka seems to be 
aiming at. but cannot define. When we get into the 
region of the Absolute and Unconditioned Iving at the 
back of the transitory ))henomena which the Yaipulva 
has taught as to mistrust, we get into a region 
where words fail us. Form and space cannot exist, 
nor yet the variations of time. There is nothing for the 
mind to lay hold of: and. conseijueiitly, there is notliing 
by which the Absolute can be known or described. In 
other words, man cannot by thinking find out God. 

But the Buddha did not thus leave his di.sciples in an 
absolute negation. The Jairanese biographer, basing his 
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system on an old “ harmony ’ made by Tendai Daislii, 
tells US that yet once more did he advance a stage in 
his doctrine. 

Sakyaniuni is not the only Buddha, tor he has already 
in previous ages preached to many other Buddhas, and 
these Buddhas have repeatedly come to his assistance. 
But all these Buddhas partake ot one nature : and one 
heart permeates them all, the heart ot that Absolute 
Mind vhicli cannot he described by human ivords. Yet 
in tu'der that men mav be able to gain some idea of 
that absolute mind mIucIi permeates the universe, it has 
become personified in a single great Buddha ot original ex- 
istence, of ■u'liom the earthly Buddhas are but Incarnations. 

In accordance rvith this, during his last period 
(I'liikke, or .Ve.'o/i) i, he speaks ot this personal deity (tor 
there is no other word to describe him) whom necessity 
has as it were forced upon him. To this period are 
ascribed the Sutras which more than any other.s are read 
and prized in .Japan; — the two Snkhavati Yyiihas {Dni- 
murijoivkijo ami Mhia Ki/o) whicli speak the praises 
ot Auiitabha. the Buddha ot infinite life, light and 
love; and the Saddharnia pumhirika (Ilokel.i/n) which 
further expauds this being into the Talhagata ot 
Original Enllghtemneut in whom there resides a Trinity ot 
three persons. This forms the end ot Sakvamuui’s teach- 
ing and the Ac/mu/p/o, or Sutra of the Great Decease, forms 
a fit conclusion to the labours of the Great .\postle ot 
the East. 

It is important tor the reader to hear in mind this five- 
fold distribution ot Sakyamiini’s t sicliings. It is held in 
Japan that not only was Salyamnni’s life so arranged, hut 
that the whole subsequent course ot the history of the 
Buddhist Church arranges itself on his plan. It will 
perhaps enable ns to distinguish among the ISuddhist 
sects those which are legitimate descendants of Sakyamuiii 
aud those which are not, and to systematize the develop- 
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meiits of doctrine which have taken place in this laud. The 
\ isitor to Xikko will perhaps remember with interest that 
the waterfalls on the road between Chiuzenji and Xikko are 
named after these periods in the life of the Cl reat Founder 
of Buddhism. 


Chapter III. 

When Hakyamuni died, the teaching which he had 
given as a seed during his life-time was left to bring forth 
its fruit in the ages, according to the period of development 
Avhich he himself had assigned to it. 

The first period, as we have seen, was the period 
ot Kfijon, the period during which, whilst under the 
influence td' the spiritual excitement resulting from his 
conflict with the Tempter, he preached, in an almost ecstatic 
condition, the whole fulness of his Truth. To this period 
corresponds what may be called the Apostidio Age of 
the Buddhist Church. The Tathagata had during his life- 
time chosen one especial disciple to be his successor. 
This was Kas'yapa, or Kasho, the first patriarch of United 
Buddhism. 

Under Kas'yapa and his immediate successors the 
Buddhist cominuiiit}’ retained its unity and eatholicitv 
There was no diil'ereiice between Great Vehicle and 
Little ; and m the strength of that (may I call it '!) divine 
impetus which the congregations had received from their 
founder, they proclaimed to angels and men the whole 
Body of Shaka's doctrines, the mystic depths of the Great, 
as Well as the simpler fundamentals of the Smaller Vehicle. 

But the world was not ready to receive so full a 
doctrine, nor were the succeeding generations of Buddhist 
converts equal in spiritual depth to those who had them- 
selves heard with their own ears the teachings of the 
great sage. It became therefore a necessity to go hack 
to the foundation, and once more to bring into prominence 
those elementary truths which form the basis of the 
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Buildhist Faith, and Avhic-h Sakyaninui himsolf had brought 
into prominence during the second and longest period of 
his ministry. 

Hence, hv tlie end of the tirst century after the Nir- 
vana of the Bhagavat, the Hinayiina doctrines evere 
the princijial, soon the only, topics of religious teaching 
among his folhnvcrs ; and the Mahayaua itself A'anished 
for a time from the thought of the Buddhist World. We 
are not here much concerned Avith the developments of this 
Hinayiiua Buddhism. Sutlice it to sa_v that two of the 
manystc-ij into whicli it was divided, the Sarvastivadins 
and the Haiitrautikas reached China in due course, and that 
their hooks wcie tlie first to he taiiglit in Japan. 

.Vhnut the end of the sixth century after Sakyaiauni's 
«ntry into Nirviina, (I am here giving the received Japanese 
chronology, tlioiigh I know there are grave reasons for 
supposing ii to he wrong i Buddhism advancid another 
stage, and, in the person of , ^^’lvn/o.v/o( (Meinyo), the Malni- 
yana doctrines were once more preached, as the develojunent 
of the teachings which had hitherto been in vogue. 
century Ijter, (Ilynjii), .■h-iiituha (Miijakii) and 

Vfi/iuliioi'lliH promulgated a still more advanced doctrine, 
and hronght the Malniyana school to the height of its 
Indian dei elopment. f<iii/ioxliii'K work may he compared 
to the Ho.-lr, or Yaipnlya period of iSakyamuni’s teachings ; 
jSaiiaijTtnn and Vdxuluuv lia hronght it into the period of 
Jldunijit or Transcendent Wi.sdom. 

Tlii'se three men, As'vaghosha, Xagarjunn and 
Vasubandhu, may he considered the founders of the Malni- 
yana philosophy. They stand to Sakyamuni much as Plato 
stands to Socrates. They teach, not in their own namm 
but in the name of their master, and yet their teachings 
are of a far more developed character. 'J'he seed thought, 
hoAvever, comes from the Master : it has hut grown and 
flourished in the garden of the disciple’s mind ; and it would 
be wrong to suppose the Mahiiyana doctrines to have 
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emanated entirely from these teachers. They wrote com- 
mentaries on Buddhist Scriptures already existing, not the 
Sctiptures themselves. These had been composed before, 
either in Sakyamuni’s life-time, or in the ecstatic 
period w hich immediately followed it : and all that 
they did was to call attention to those mj'stic and 
metaphysical truths which had, in the meantime, escaped 
the general notice. It was their intention to present 
their thought as a develoinneut of their master's teachings. 
It is presented in the name of Kakyamuni the Tathagata : 
Asamga invokes and claims to obtain the aid of the greiit 
Bodhisatva Maitreya in the compositieui of the Ydgilcharyc. 
Sastra ; and Xugarjuna claims that liis teachings ha'v.3 
come to liim from one of the personal disciples of the 
Great Founder, trim had been r\aiting for centuries, ii 
an iron tower in Southein India, till the time sliould cemo 
for the doctrines to la ri'waled. We have clear cvid-'iico 
tliat all the important Ijooks of .Japanese Buddhism exists 1 
before the times of these sages; constipiently, Amidi-., 
Ivwannou and the Great Buddlia of Original Enlightenment 
were known to Buildhist thought before the coming of 
Christ ; consequently, tnrtlier, we may conclude that the 
theistic teachings of later Buddhism are not mere rcchant’es 
of Christian teaching. 

Such was the Buddhism which at the commenceuient 
of the Christian era entered Cliina. It found in the 
Chinese a people veiy diil’ereiit from tlie Hindoos amongst 
mIioiu it had originated. In India we ha\e ‘‘ an imagiuatl', e, 
metaplivsmal race, who think away matter and hate tlm 
physical toil whicli devehrps its uses in China, “ a swarm 
of plodding utilitarians, sternly adherent to things actual and 
positive ; who insist that the worhl is the plainest of fae’^s 
and needs no explanation." “ There was the brain, pure 
thought ; here is the muscle, pure labour.”' 

" Oriental Keligiuns ; China, by Hr. S. .Johnson, lioston : 
Houghton, lliffling ct Co. 
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Yet, practical ami apparently inclitferent to religion as 
are the Chinese, the soil upon which Buddhism was to be 
planted was not absolutely unfitted for its reception. Its 
ancient jiatriarehal religion, with its invisible god worship- 
ped by the sovereign on behalf of the people, its time hon- 
tiiired systems of practical morality connected 'ivith the vener- 
able names of Confucius and Mencius, its systeni of mystic 
divinity, often degenerating into mere magic, founded by 
J.antse, and known as Taouism, — all these had given to the 
Chinese mind a religious and devont bent ; — whilst at the 
suae time that culture which is of so great value to the 
reception of religious truth was well represented hy its 
ancient poetry, the taste fin- which seems to be almost 
universal. 

The iutroduetion of Buddhism to China is said to 
have been, in a measure, miraculous. .\t least such is 
ti'O story, tJiat, in obcdieuce to a dream, tbe Emperor 
it'f’/ fCliinese Mini/] sent an embassage to the "West 
to seek a new Trutli lately revealed to mankind. It 
his often been hoped that, in this vision accorded to 
ti'e Chinese Emperor, we have a confirmation of the 
New Testament story, of tlic wise men who came from 
tbe East to pay honour to the birtli of tlie Saviour. 
It is of course within the bounds of possibility that 
such may have lieen the case, for the dates of Cliinese 
lu,-,tury at this early period, are not quite accurate ; but 
at any rate the result of the embassage as far as Christianity 
is concerned must be considered a failure, for the messengers 
c'liae back with Buddhist scriptures and idols, instead 
of the faith of the Cross, 

Certain features have been noticed as dilferentiating 
tlie Chinese Buddhism from tliat of India. 

It was a long time before it took root. Though 
encouraged hy some of the Eniiierors, it was in common 
with Taoism subjected to many penal measures, and even to 
per.secutious, so that it was not till the fourth century A. 1). 
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that it begun to take root and detinitc shape. We wonder 
at times, and are disappointed, at the tardy results attending 
Christian Missionary efforts in China, hut in proportion to the 
time devoted to it, the success of the Church has been quite 
as rapid as that which attended the efl'orts of the Buddhist 
propaganda. 

Many points in the development of Buddhism in 
China deserve mentioning, as they form interesting points 
for comparison with the progress made liy Christianity 
in the west. M'hilst Christianity during the first three 
centuries had to make its way against the most determined 
opposition of the existing jiowers. Buddhism was favoured 
by the powers of the iState, to whom it made itself useful, 
though it met with a latter opposition from the lollowers 
of Laotse and Confucius. 

Aoaiu, Christianity was fiercely exclusive in the 
honour which it claimed for Christ ; and put tlie theological 
side of its Faith liefu'e the moral. Buddhism came with 
an easy tolerance of ancient sages and gods. As it 
had built itself in India uimn the Hindoo pantheon, 
spiritualized to suit its views, so m>w it did not seek 
to overthrow the foundations of Confucius, Mencius, 
and Laotse, but to build further upon foundations 
already laid: and, leaving its theological and mystical 
side in the back-ground, presented, first and above 
all, the ethical teachings it brought with it. Its 
earliest text books in China were the Sutra of the Forty- 
Two Sections, “ the Four Verities,’’ and the ■* Dham- 
luapada,’’ — ethical books all of them ; and the pre-existing 
technical terms and moral examples weri' freely employed 
in the service of the Buddhist Fkiith. “ It is true," says 
Mr. ti. Johnson, that a highly speculative Sutra (the 
Dasabhuini) was translated among the earliest ; but it 
was to obtain works of a simpler and more ethical nature 
that Fa Hian travelled to India in the fourth century.” 
Not till eight hundred years after the commencement of 
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Buddliist missions did tho iiu'stical doctrines called the 
Great Vehicle heniu to affect the character of the faith in 
China. 

Not only did Buddhism win its way into the affections 
of the Chinese people liy its wonderful power of adapting 
and einliodj-ing all that was good in the native systems, 
but it gained iniicli advantage from its powers of organiza' 
tion. “ It gave point and system to weak mythological 
instincts and lent the auth.jrity of association and hierarchy 
to the ascetic impulse.’' 

But ahovi' all. Buddhism came as a literary form of 
thought to a literary nation. Tlmre is nothing in the 
world like the Chine.se scriptures of tlm Mahayana. “ The 
Canon in China is seven hundri'd times the amount 
of the New Test.unent. Iliouen Tlisang's translation of 
the Prajua Paramita is twenty-five times as large as tlio 
whole Christian Biide." Some idea of the inunen.sit}' of 
the Buddliist Chinese Scriptures may he gathered from 
Mr. Nanjo’s Catalogue of the Tripitaka, puhlislied hy 
the University of O.vford. 

It contains 1()()2 Itooks, hut U' in soiim cases more 
than a hundred separate Sutras are ineluded under 
one title, tlii.s numher must he very considerably 
enlarged. 

Its arrangement is as follows ; 

I. — Suli'i) ritakii. Department (lit. “basket”) containing 


Sutras or discourses. 

(i.l Mii/idi/dnii Sutrii''. .Vo.'t. 

1. Prapia Paramita Class 1-22 

2. Ratuakuta Clas.s 28-(50 

3. Mahasauuipi'ita Class G1-H6 

4. Avatamsaka Class 87-112 

5. Xirviina Class 113-12.7 

0. Sutras excluded from the above 

classes (duplicated) 126-375 
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7. Sutras of which tliere is only one 
translation, but Avhich are still ex- 


cluded from the five classes 376-541 

(ii.) Si/triix of till' Hiniiyiina. 

1. Affama Sutras. (Some of these 

contain many Sutras under one title) 542-67S 

2. Sutras of single translation excluded 

from the above 679-781 

(iii.) I h'Htrru- Oinoiiii'dl S'ltnii admitted 

into the Canon after A. H. 960 782 -1081 

II. — I 'inoi/ii Pitaka. 

fi). Vinaya of the Mahayilna 1082-1106 

(ii). Viiiayu of the Hinayana .. . . 1107-1166 

III. —AhhiUoirma Pitaka. 

(i) . Abhidharma of the Mahayana 1167-1260 

(ii) . Abhidharmaof the Hinayana 1261-1297 

Misceilani'ous (apocryphal) 1298-1320 

IV. — .l/(.s’C( Uani'oun Ulu /.■'{. 

(i). Indian Works 1321-1467 

(ii.i Chinese Works 1168-1621 

liii.) Later Ij<ioks admitted to the Canon 
in or l)efore A. P. 1584. 


One cousecpieuce of the iniuicnse extent of Chinese 
Buddhist Literature is that there is an immense field 
for eclecticism. It is absolutely impossibh* for any one 
person to read tlirough and assimilate tlie whole of the 
Canon of Scripture. Mo.st men therefore clioose a certain 
number of works only an.l devote all tlieir attention to 
these few. This will account very largely for the sectarian 
subdivisions of Northern Buddhism. 

According to the Japanese historian,' the earliest of 
the Mahayana sects to arrive in China, wa.s the Bidon-shu 
or Abhidharma sect, which was originated during the last 


sitev. Bunyu Xanjo. “A Short History of the Twelve Bud- 
dhist Sects.” I am much inJelUed to this booh. 
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decade of the fourth, century of onr era, but which does 
not seem to have tantie to its full development for two 
centuries after its origination. The Ahhidharma Pitaka 
is that section of the Budddist Canon which devotes 
itself to the metaphysical speculations orowing out of the 
religion, and corresponds roiighlv to the Sapiential books 
of the Christian or Jewisli Canon. A glance at the table 
above given will sliow that it contain.s about two hundred 
works, more than half of which belong to the Great 
Vehicle teachings. As a matter of fact, the Hinayilna has 
hut little to do with metaphysical speculation, as it is a 
leaching meant principally for the lower classes of the 
religious community. The Metaphysics came with the 
later developments, wlieii Sakyamuni and his Church, 
alike in their turim. felt the necessity of a speculative 
justification of the Faith, as against the metaphysical 
speculations of a mystic Hindooi.sm quickened into activity 
liy the aggressive encroachments of the younger creed. 

A glance at the Catalogue of the Tripitaka will show 
Us the names of many commentaries which will meet 
us frequently on the subsequent pages of the book. We 
have coaiinentaries on the Vojntrvlu'iUki'i sntra, one by 
Asanga (Xo. 1167) and one by Vasuhandhu (Xo. 1168); 
and a third one combining both the preceding (Xo. 1231). 
There i.s a commentary by Vasuhandhu of the Saddharma 
pundarika (Xo. 12:!2) c.hich wa.s tran.slated as early possibly 
as A. D. 886, but certainly during the Xorthern Wei 
dynasty A. D. 8H6— lOl ; another by the same author, and 
translated aljout the same time, of the Aiitit/'iiiiis aiitra (No. 
1201), and a long one. in 100 volumes, on the lengthy 
treatise known as the Mahiiprajna paramitil Sntra, which 
I have already mentioned as being many times the length 
of the Xew Testament. Most of the commentaries men- 
tioned in this section are from the pens of As’vaghosha, 
Nagarjnna, \asnhandhii, Deva, and others of the great 
tonndors of the Mahayana School. Of the Shasters of the 
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Hinayana which form a part of this colleetiou, there are 
some wiiich were translatetl into Cliinese during the first 
century of our era, hut the vast majority of thern seem to 
have put on their Chinese dress during tlie fifth and sixth 
centuries, so that we may safely conclude that in\-stical 
and metaphysical Buddhism were not much preached in 
China before that period, iilr. Xanjo especially mentions 
the Abhidharma Kosa (1267, 1269, 1270i and the IMaha- 
vibhasha Siistra (1263) as liaving contiihuted to tlu' 
establishment of this school. If moreover we turn from 
the Abhidharma Section of the Catalogue to the Sutra pitaka, 
we shall find tliat the Sutras and then- Commentaries were 
introduced into China much at the same time. The 
estaidishment of the ilahiiyaua school must umloubtedly 
have heeu the cause of a groat oiitlmrst td' mission- 
ary zeal amongst the Buddhist clergy and laity of 
India. 

Mr. Nanjo gives a list of various sects which in 
those earl}’ days existed in China. I ilo not give them 
here. They no longer exist in their native country, hut 
have mostly perpetuated themselves in .Tupun. It will lie 
sutiion'nt for us to recall them one hy oUe, as wn need 
them, in describing the various sects now existing in 
Japan. 

I have felt it my duty to make some g;eueral obser- 
vations on the growth and development ef Buddhi.sm in 
India and China, us lieing the countries from which Japan 
has directly, or imliri'ctly, received her faith in the many 
Buddhas and the One Bnddlia. it is now time for us to 
go on to our timiu work, the description of Buddhism 
in Japan. 

CiiAPTEi: IT. 

It was during tlie year o22 A,]), that a man named 
Shiha Tatsu erected the lirst Buddhist shritio in Japan ut 
the village of iSakatahara iu Yamato. Of this tirst recoriled 
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attempt wc have no p.irticulars at all, but it does not 
seem to have been successful. It was probably' unaccom- 
panied l)y any teaching, as we do not read of any foreign 
priest having belonged to the mission ; and so speedily 
|iassed away. 

But when thirty years later an ambassador appeared 
at the court of the Empei'or Kimmei Tenno (30tli Emperor, 
A. D. . 5 IO-. 57 I) bringing from tlie King of Kudara, a 
part of the present Kingdom of Korea, an image of Shaka 
(1 shall henceforth call Sakyaniuni by his Japanese name), 
!iud several Buddhist works, he was received with marked 
favour by the King and Prime Minister ; and. in spite of 
the opposition of the courtiers, a temple was erected and 
placed under the care ot Soga no Inume, the Prime Miuister. 
Hoon afterwards, however, an epidemic bri'ke out, which 
was attributed by the conservatives to the anger of the 
gods ; the temple was destroyed and the image thrown 
by the Em[)eror’s command int<) the .sea. As Shintoism 
is a religious system which has no visible idols, we can 
[lerhaps understand some of the feelings of the Japanese at 
the introductiiin of image worship. It is not known what 
torm of Biuldhisin was recommended to the Emperor 
by the King of Kudara. The names of the books sent 
are not given. As to the image, some say, as above, 
that it was an image of Hhaka ; and that it was 
some form of Hiuavana teachings tlmt was thus pre- 
sented. The image itself is said to have been miraculously 
preserved from the sea : and at the Temple of Tennoji at 
Osaka there is preserved an image of Kwannon, which 
is said to be the identical image sent by the King 
of Korea. Unfortunately there is another Temple, 
the Zeiikpii at Nagano, which claims to possess the 
genuine article, — a triple figure of Jiiiiila, KiranitiDi, and 
! hiiseiiki I Slit. Amitahha, Avalokitesvara, and Mahasthana- 
prapta), — and until one or the other elaiin can he verified, it 
will be hard to 'ay what was the precise form of Buddhism 
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introducad. Both stories however aj^ree in sa 3 'ing that 
the image was cast into the sea and miracnloiislj- recovered 
near V>sii,ka, that the Emperor's palace was soon afterwards 
set on lire b}' flames which fell from a cloudless skv, and 
tliat Okoshi and Kumako, the principal opponents of the 
new faith, perished in the conflagration. These portents so 
alarmed the Emperor that he ordered the rehuililiug of the 
Temple ; and a further mission of nine priests from Korea 
took the places of those who had been driven awav a few 
months previouslv. 

Eighteen years after this, in the reign of Bitatsn 
Teuuo, son of the above Emperor. ;A. I). 572; there 

came yet a third mission from Kiulara. hriuging with 
them priests, nuns, carpenters, image-makers and 
diviners, and thus laying the foundation of useful arts 
in the countiW'. Thev were all housed in a Toiiiple near 
Osaka, and were favoured, not onlv hv I’mako, the Prime 
Ministi'r, but also In’ some Japanese of high rank, who 
had been sent as ambassadors to Korea, and had returned 
as converts to Buddhism. 

In the reign of tiie next emperor (Voiuei Teiino A.D. 
i>b5), who was allied h}- marriage 'with the tamily of that 
tiogu who,. Ill a previous reign, had done what ho could as 
Piime Minister to fa\onr the introduction id Buddliism, 
the Court did much to push the interests of the new 
religion, in spite of the strong iiuti-foi eign feeling of a part 
ot the ruling class, who resented the continually increas- 
ing influence of Korea. At his death, the }iopiilar dis- 
content hridn- out into open rebellion, which however 
only ended in the defeat of the Hhintoists, and rlie death of 
Moriva their leader; and the accession of the new Emperor, 
isliiijuu (A. ]>. 5881, practicallv .secured the triumph ot 
Buddhism, at least as far as the Court was cuucerned. 
Shujiin died after a few _years, and was succeeded by the 
Empress Suiko i.A. D. 593 1 , a sister of the Emperor Youiei. 
A W'oniiui, at the head of att'airs in a rough and undisciplined 
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nation, cannot expect to have as much influence as a man. 
Still, whatever influence Suiko possessed was exerted on 
the side of Buddhism ; and the cause of the new religion was 
fortunately much advanced hy the Prime Minister Shotoku 
Taishi, who may he said to have done more than any other 
for the establishment of Buddhism in the land. 

Shotoku’s “ name has lieen linked with many legends, 
which are still current after the 1hj)sc of fourteen hundred 
years.” It is said that, even as a babe of four months 
old, he was able to speak, that be betrayed not only a 
singular precc'city oi intellect, but an early piety such as 
is but rarely met with in the world. His capacitv for 
cann ing on manj- different things at the same time gained 
for him the nickname of Yatsn mimi n.o (Iji, the Princ':' of 
Eight Ears. He seems to have fully understood that 
Buddhism, with its discipline and organization, was an 
invaluable ally in the government of a country which was 
onlv half-concprered and less than half-civiliztd. He there- 
fore threw the whole rveight of his influence into the scale of 
Buddhism, and did his best to make it dc tiu'ta the estab- 
lished religion of the conntry ; as lu' did indeed make it 
by Imperial Edict in 621. Maiiv new temples were 
established tln’ongbont the eonntry, wliich was parcelled 
out into dioce^i s, with Buddhist bishops and arcbbisliop.s ; 
the services of tile monks 3\ ere used for practical purposes, 
such as tile construction of roads and bridges, as well as for 
the more spiritual functions of their [irofessiou ; and Japan- 
ese priests Were sent acioss the sea to stuuy, in China ami 
elsewhere, the mysteries of tire f.iith, and especially the 
Vintuja or rules of d'seipline. M'ith Shotoku Taishi prac- 
ticallv ends the Kori-an period of .F.ipanese Buddhism. 
Hciicefoith. the increasing influence of China shows itself 
in its true light. It was recognized that tile Korean was 
hut as the moon in coiniiarisoii with the brightness of the 
Chinese Bndilhism ; ami the Japanese iiaticui henceforth 
turned to the true source of learning, and investigated 
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Chinese Buddhism ut its uativo Chineso streams. For t];e 
next century we have iiotliing but a list of the iutroductica 
from Cliina of sects, more or less imperfect, all of them 
based on tlie incomplete teachings of the Hinayana sy.stem, 
and de.stined eventually to nialie room for more peril ct 
systems of religions philosoph}’. 

For purposes of reference, I give the names of thc- e 
various early sects with their dates ; al\vav,s premisiugg th it 
they must be eoiisiilered as schools of tliouglit within ime 
communion rather than as distinct religions organization^ : 
and that, owing their inception and propagation to Chim s.,- 
missionaries, they must lie considered as alien bodii'''. 
Buddhism did not take definite form in Japan until .’t 
beciiiiio an institution entirely in the liands of Jojiaiies-; 
priests. 

1. husha S'nl \. 1). ti.jS... (introcluecd to Japa; .) 

2. JriJitKH Sfii'i A. D. C2.'>... “ 

3. liift-S/ifi J). 7d3 .. ‘‘ 

4. Hii.s.so S/ii'i A. D. (>53. .. “ 

C. Sanroit Shri A. f>. G'io... <■ 

6. /ff'g'Oi Shil \. D. 730... 

It is not worth onr while, witli more pressing clai.’ .s 
before us, to give a detailed account of the religi. ;s 
teachings c't each ot these sects. Still a .suimuarized view 
of the general teachings of these sects may be giiLU, 
sutlic'ent to ,‘nable os to uud''r‘'tand tb*^ lOO^’r fid' 
developed ^iews of the later sects. 

As the Brahman religion divide.s mankind into f, 
classes, so Buddlni di\ided his foilower.s also into 
corresponding number of divi.sious ; the dift'erence betwi . n 
the two lieing tint, in the one, men are divided bv ti.e 
iron barriers of birth, which they eannot overpass ; ie 
the other, spiritual advancement depend.s on the degree' 
spiritual progress. 

These four divisions are li) S' ninihi (Jap. Hhaiie a) 
“ tiearer, ’ a class corresponding ^el■y nearlv to ti-e 

Vo. I xvii. 3,3 
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citttchnmeii of till- Christian sj'Stcm ; ' iij I'UiUlha 

I Jap. Eugaku), or iustructed beliovor ; (iii) Bodhisattra, 
ijip. Bosatsu), one who having eoiiipvehemled the true 
liieaning of the law has hut one more death to face : after 
waieh he is horn as (ivi JJinldha (Jap. Butsn or Hutoke), 
a perfected being who “ dieth no more, hut is passed from 
lie'.th into life” hy the attainment of perfected wisdom. 

In the earlier sect.s which we are now considering, 
v.’e get the elenientarj' stage.s of thi.s teaching, as suited to 
the capacities of the lower grades of believers. 

Buddhism, it is said, is as broad as the ocean, yet 
Co. all its doctrines be summed uj) in one short verse 
“ Abstain fiom evil, jiractise thou the good. 

Cleansing the heart: for this is Buddhahood.” 

It is a verse that even a small boy can remember, hut 
many a grown man has great dittieulty in putting it into 
pr ictice. That which hinders man from walking the path 
or all the Buddhas is /a.sf (/.s/oj,)), which involves us 
ill i continual chain of hanux, ,uid causes us perpetually 
to I'e reborn in oiU‘ or other of the si\ paths of life. These 
patlis (Jup. llukudd) are as follows ; — 

1. Jigoku — the world of hell. 

2. Gaki — the world of hungry devils. 

3. Ckikllshd — the woild of beasts. 

I. Skui'it — the world of disemhoilieil spirits. 

•5. Jill — the world of man. 

6. Ten — the world of heaven. 

In one or other of these path.s, or s[iheres, or worlds, 
we .ire continually being born, living, or dviiig, until we 
gi isp the law, and following its .sure guidance advance step 
b) step through the three grades of disciplesbip : until at 
l.ist we reach to the highest stage of perfected Buddhaship. 
iUuldhisiu presents its teachings, as we have seen, in very 
gr ided forms, to suit all capacities. 

To the lowest stage of intelligent beings it pre- 
sents a form of teaeliiug which may he described as 
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jS'i)tteniii/d, the relations between man and Heaven ; 
or. as we might }uit it in Christian terminology, 
the dnty towards God and the duty towards one’s 
neighhonr. It ineulcates in the first place a loving respect 
for the three precious things — Buddha, the Law, and the 
Cliurch no tcikara ) — and enjoins upon the believer 

the observance of the live moral precepts (//o kaif. 

1. Abstain from taking life. 

2. Abstain from theft and dishonesty. 

8. Abstain from all lewdness. 

4. Abstain from untrue words. 

5. Abstain from into.vicants. 

From these five prohibitory precepts the believer is 
taught to practise the ten virtuous actions which spring as 
it were out of them (./d :/■«). 

1. Not to take life, but, on the contrary, to show all 
the kindness in our power. 

2. Instead of theft and dishonesty, liberality. 

8. Chastity, instead of mere abstinence from adultery. 

4. Truth-speaking, in the place of abstinence from 
lying. 

5. The use of word.s calculated to produce and pi eser\ e 
harmony amongst men. 

6. The avoidance of vulgar expressions and the use 
of w ords of reliuement. 

7. Plain speaking, as opposed to a false or exaggerated 
stvle of expression. 

8. The avoidance of unclean thoughts by moral con- 
siderations. 

9. Charity and iiatieuee. instead of wrath. 

10. The cultivation of a pure intention, as including 
in it all the above eommandments. 

This forms the lowest class of teachings which are within 
the reach of those who are \ery little advanced in spiritual 
power. The mau w ho is in the lowest class of Buddhism (the 
S/ioinoii ! is taught that if, in his present state of development, 
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he performs these duties, reverencing the precious things 
and keeping the commandments, he will certainly meet with 
his reward ; for the partial sanctitj- thus attained will 
enable him to advance to the practice of those higher 
duties which are required from the Pratyeka Buddha or 
Engaku. 

It will bo seen that in the first stage, the Bliomou 
is taught his duty as a child is taught, — the eomniand 
is given, but no reason is assigned. In the second or 
Engaku stage, the comniandnu'uts do not much differ but 
the reasons for each are given. Thus the Engaku is 
taught to look to a motive power within for his moral 
life, instead of to a power urging him from without. The 
secret of the Engaku stage is, theiad'ore, the development 
of a reasoning conscience. The Engaku, consequently, is 
taught (still within the limits of the Lesser Vehicle) the 
constitution of the world, as the eanse and explanation of 
that moral life which he has already learned to follow 
blindly. 

As there are four classes of religious people, so there 
are four states of existence ; — the world ot desire (Saha- 
loka or Kama-loka, Jap. YokuL-ui), where the gross 
desires rule, and produce gross matter : the world of 
form (Jap. Skikikni), wheri' suhstance is spiritual, .md 
can he seen l)ut not felt or lieard ; and the world of 
invisibility iJap. M <. \vhe>-,' existence can he ]ier- 
cedved by means of none of the organs, hut only l.y 
the intelligence. Above and beyond all these, is the 
W'orld where Existence ceases and Essence only remains, 
and this is called Nirvana. 'J'he curious will find a great 
deal to illustrate this doctrine in the speculations of 
Spinoza, and in Swedenborg's Treatise on Heaven and Hell. 

In order to pass safely through these spheres of life, 
or worbl he must understand — • 

(i.) The POUR verities (.s/k' t.ii). which are subdivided 
as follows : (a) dukka “pain,’’ i.c. the pain of inhmitaiicc. 
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that pain which is the result of former actions ; the pain 
of life, — birth, existence and death, being alike subject 
to pain ; the pain of experience, which conies to us, as 
we learn the changeahleness and inconstanei' of this 
phenomenal world. 

[h) the ‘‘ efiect.s of pain," or “ the gener- 

ation of suffering.” 

(c) XiroilliH (.Jap. iiiiHiii), “ the destruction of 
sufferiug." 

((/) Mnri/a {ilo) tiie path leading to tlie destruction 
of suffering ; when by the patient practice of precepts, 
contemplation and wisdom we reach to the supreme bliss 
of Nirvana. 

And (ii.) The twelve cailsf.s, or the twelve-fold chain 
of causation (Jfi ni hitun) ; 

1. The lusts and desires i)f previous life. 

2. The dueds and sins of previous life. 

8. The mind at the commeueement of uterine lite. 

4. The first five weeks of uterine life. 

•). The perfection of eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body, 
thoughts, during the uterine life. (The six roots.) 

6. The period of !)irth, when the organs formed in the 
drevious state come into separate existence, but are as 
yet unconscious of joy or pain. 

7. The development of infantile life, with joy and pain 
connected with the organs of boddv sense. 

8. The lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes. 

9. The pride of life, which impels a man to run 
hither ami thither in search of actions which produce a 
new karma of good or evil. 

10. The completion of karma in this life, and' its con- 
sequence, death. 

11. New life according to the karma produced in 
No. 9. 

12. The Completion of all karma bj- attainment to 
Nirvana. 
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When the believer has mastered this second stage he has 
practical!}’ mastered all the body of saving truth, contained 
in the Lesser Yehicle, and is readv to advance from the 
condition of an Engaku (Pratyeka Buddha) to that of a 
Bosatsii, or candidate for the full perfection of the 
Biiddhahood. 

When a iiiau reaches this stage of development there 
arises within him a great desire, net only to save himself 
))ut to save others, and he conceives in himself a four-fold 
desire, which takes effect in a six-ti'ld practice of trans- 
cendental virtue. 

The fourfold desire. 

(i.) That though living Creatures arc innumerable, he 
de.sires to save them all ; 

(ii.) That though j)assions and lusts are intinite, he 
desires to conquer them iill ; 

(iii.) That though the doctrines of Buddhism arc in- 
numerable, he desires to leai’U them all. 

(iv.) That though the final salvation is incalculably 
high, he desires to attain to it. 

In order to carry out thc.se vows, he ]>raetises the six- 
fold transcendental virtue of the Bodhisat : 

1. Almsgiving and preaching — i. c. distribution of 
bodily and spiritual food. 

2. Obedience to precepts ; 

3. Patience, h)ug sufl'ering, and self re.straint. 

4. Manliness, (Skt. virya). 

■5. Contemplation. 

6. Wisdom. 

I am indebted for this exposition of the earlier stages of 
Buddhism to a paper kindly written for me by the A'enerablc 
Abbot Kobayashi, Principal of the Baidan Bin College, 
Takanawa, Tok}^. The student of Japanese will find 
some .admirable articles on this subject in a magazine, 
entitled Jnu'iikai-asshi, ably edited by the Rev. S. Lnsho 
of the 8hingon .sect. 
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Ai'uutl with these teachings anti aids, the believer 
is now able to work out his own salvation. It is 
salvation which is indeed possible to man's unaided effort'', 
if we postulate, -as Buddhism does, a long series of successi-. e 
lives in which the work is continually carried on. But 
what man, how much less a Japanese, ivould have 
patience to work at a salvation, the ultimate accomplishmeiit 
of which can only be arrived at after the lapse of “ thri-e 
immeasurable periods of time ” ’? It is practicall}’ an im- 
possibility, and no religion can be attractive which 
sets an impossible object before the human mind. The 
subseipunt history of Japanese Buddhism will show -is 
a series of attempts t ' bring that ultimate salvation 
nearer to mankind, and to make it easier of attainment. 

Ill conclusion, we cannot wonder that this form -'t 
doctrine should have failed to take root amongst the 
Japanese. The patient Hindoo, or the industrious China- 
man, may be contented to wait and labour for hope long 
deferred. IVe cannot blame the ardent Japanese for long- 
ing ftir sometliing which shall place the object of his soui's 
striving' moim within the sphere of •“ jimetical politics.” 

Chapter Y. 

The ])opular Bnddhi'in of the Yaipulya School, which 
came ti -tapan witli the Ritsu, Jojitsu, Hosso and other 
sects, liaii prepared the mind of the people for that change 
in the teachings ot Buddhism, which was sure to come with 
the progress of the religion. It had taught the people to 
reverence a certain mtinber of Buddhas aud Buddhist 
saints, some ot them companions aud disciples of Shake., 
and others jmre creations of fancy, or borrowed from 
the mythological systems of India. Such were Fii !o 
(Acalai whose imago, a black tigure surrounded with 
flames, stands conspienonsly in many an ancient temple, 
and in whose honour is dedicated the picturesque shrine 
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Megiiro ivhich is so well known to all residents- of 
Tokyo ; Jiw (Ksliitigarblui), whom popular snfirage has 
erected into a helper of all those m Iio are in trouble. 
Kis stone image, holding a pilgrim's stall’ in one hand, and 
ft ball (symbolic of wisdom) in the other, is freipiently 
seen 'by the road sides in the country; for .Jizb is the 
p.'-trou saint of travellers, and is frequently turned to 
j ractical use as a sign post. It is also frequeutl}’ covered 
with stones piled up by the pietj- of passers-bj- ; 
fer. in the next world, Jizo is the [>atron of little 
cuildren, whose souls, falling into the hands of an ugly 
Old hag on the banks of the Sodzugawa. (one of the 
btygiau streams), are compelled to perform the endless 
task of piling up stones on the river bank, before they 
are allowed to recover the clothes of which they 
have been robbed. Another popular deity is liinihuru 
(Skt. Piudola), one of the sixteen Rakan (Arhats) that 
f..rmed the bodyguard of the great Teacher, who.-ie red 
i-aage at Asakusa and other famous places of worship, is 
supposed to have miraculous power of healing; and the 
ti.iVLller who passes through Shiba Park will often hear 
ti.e big drums which are on sideinn occasions beaten w ith 
great noise at the temple of Fjinnui Snu, who is a Buddhist 
edition of the Hindoo Yama, the god of hell. 

But the most pojmlar of all these mytludogical con- 
ceptions is undoubtedly the Goddess hirntiiiuit, the deity 
(■! mercy, whose 'i'emjile at Asakusa in Tokyo is one of the 
i.'o-t popular shrines in the country, and who tigures mure 
ti an any other deity in the literature and legend of Japan. 
Originally, a male deity (Skt. Avalokitesvara), she has 
cliangeil her sex in her travels through China and Japan, 
and appears to her devotees in the greatest varietj- of forms. 
In the Ylangwaiiji Temple at Nikko she has three faces 
and four pairs of arms, whilst above the central face there 
i.' a fourth head, the head of a horse ; in the same place 
si'e is represented as the ‘ thousand-handed one,’ though 
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on her image there is aetnally room for not more than forty of 
these arms. In other places she appears as eleven-faced, — 
indeed, as she has had one thousand difterent incarnations, 
there seems to he no limit to the forms under which she 
is represented. 

But all these medimval Buddhi'-t saints lack in 
moral conception. They help mankind in ditiiculties. : 
it is impossihle to read an old stoiy without coming 
across some tale of the marvellous interposition of one 
or other of these personages on helialf of their wor- 
shippers ; hut they do not seem to do anything to 
improve their moral and spiritual condition. I have 
for instance, read a Buddhist novel wliich records 
the assistance ' given to a virtuous country maiden 
hy the goddess Kwannou, who, to reward the girl for 
her tilial piety, enables her to become the wife of one 
of the principal noldes of the Court, quite regardless of 
the fact that the nohle in question has already got a 
wife, who has to he discarded to make room for the heiauuo 
of the tale. 

In the period of Enriaku lA. D. 7B2-S0G). the 
Emperor Kwammu Teiino, founded Kyoto as the capital 
of his Empire, and in order to obtain for his enterprise 
the blessing ol Heaven, he built on the adjacent mountain 
ot Hiyeizaii, a mouastert’ which v.'as destined to play an 
important part in the religious history ot the country. 
As head of this religions eoiumunity ho selected a priest 
ot great sanctity. Heiigyo Baislii, whom he sent with 
a few companions to China, to study the latest develop- 
ments of Buddhism. 

hilst in China, Pengyo Daishi and his companions 
came to the monastery of Tinitai whicli had been founded 
towards the end of the sixth centurv of our era, on 
a lofty range ot mountains in the province of Chehkiang, 
by the celebrated preacher Chikai, better known by his 
posthumous name of Cbisha Daishi (Daishi=great teacher.); 
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Chisha was not imleed the orginator of t’iie doctrines taught 
hy the sect which takes its name froie tlio mountain on 
which stands its judncipal monastery. He only developed 
teachings which he had reccdved from Km,>n a few' years 
previously, and Emou had found the germ of his teaching 
in that ver}' reuiarkahle work, the Saddharma pundarika, 
or' “Lotus of the Good Law." 

Of the sects thou existing in China, each seemed to 
have a ditierent system. Some, ;is for instance, the 
Abhidharma sects, gave long lists of categories and anti- 
theses, and sought to define the trutii with a more than 
Aristotelian precision of detail. Others again, such as the 
Jodo, or Pure Land Sect, established in C'liiua as early as 
400 L.C., sought to lead men to salvation by faith alone, 
whilst the Dhyaua or Contem[)latite sects which had 
arrived in China from India only a few years jtrevious to 
the foundation of the Teiidai monastery, maintained, with 
great vehemence, that abstract contemplation was the 
•sulficieut and true method to come to a knowledge of saving 
Truth. It was the thought of Emon. afterwards expanded 
by Chikai, and transmitted by Deiigyo ])aishi to Japan, 
that “the true method*’" is found neither in book- 
learning, nor external practice, nor ecstatic contempla- 
tion ; neither in the exercise of reason, nor the reveries 
of fancy; but that there is a middle esunlition, a system 
which includes all and rejects none, to which all 
others gravitate, and in which alone the soul can be 
satisfied.” This system Emon and hi“ followers found, 
or professed to find, in the Saddharma }iundarika Sutra, 
an important Scripture of which I here venture to give 
an analysis. 

In a large as.seuibly of all classe.s of hearers, at the 
monastery of Putjagriha, on the Vulture's Peak, the Buddha 


Beal’s Catena of Bii'ldhist Scriptures, p. 'HI. 
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has finished a discourse on the Law, after which he 
falls into ah ecstatic condition of deep meditation durin" 
which he is visibly transfioiued before them ; and from 
his brow there issues a ray of light of extraordinary 
brightness. The whole audience is astonished, and Maitreya 
asks the meaning of the portent, whereupon Manjusri 
replies that, from former experience, he knows it to be 
a sign that the Lord intends to deliver a great 
discourse, cout, lining some fresh revelalion of the 
Truth. 

Presently, the Buddha emerges from his meditation, 
and, addressing Sariputra, commences a discourse on the 
Buddha-knowledge, the highest, indeed the only, vehicle 
of kuowledgi . Hitherto, the law has been preached in 
ditferent manners, according to the advancement of those 
who heard it ; from henceforth ho declares that there is 
but one vehicle — the Buddha Vehicle, — by which those 
to whom it is given may at once attain to the full 
perception of Buddhaship, without waiting for the long 
process of the ages ; and that this is Nirvana. Vis'., 
the peid'ecting of wisdom and knowledge. This revodation 
rather astonishi's fiariputra, for the whole of that audience 
had been hitherto under the opinion that Nirvana was 
a negation, and consisted in freedom from all false views, 
and wore now much distressed at finding another Nirvana 
set before thiiu to which they had not yet attained. This 
difficulty the Lord meets by the parable of the luirning 
house, in which there are playing a number of mischievous 
children, utterly lilind to their danger. To bring them 
out from the danger, their father otters them a variety of 
toys, according to their tastes. ' When they have safely 
escaped, he gives to each of them one toy, the same to 
all, hut that toy far exceeds all that he had promised. 
Such are the temporary expedients of Buddhism, as 
compared with the one Truth of which they are the pre- 
paratives. 
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Before telling this parahle, Buddha has foretold the 
future greatness of Sariputra, as a reward for the readiness 
with which he has believed this new revelation of the 
Buddha-knowledge. This gives Subhuti, Kasyajia, and 
one or two other disciples, the opportunity of siieaking 
about the joys of predestination. “ Though we have 
exhorted other Bodhisattvas, and in.«tructed them in sup- 
reme perfect eidighteniiient, we have in doing so never 
conceived a single thought of longing. And now, 0 
Lord, we are hearing from the Lord that disciples also 
may be predestined to supreme perfect enlightenment. We 
had not sought nor searched nor expected, nor required so 
magniticent a jewel.” To tliis the Lord answers that 
what ho has taught now is nothing new : — the teaching 
of the Buddha is like the rain whicli falls impartially 
on all soils, and waters here one plant and tliere another ; 
i>r like the clay which is always the .same, though it 
serves to make vessels of the most ditferent qualities ; 
whilst the Buddha himself is like the oculist who, step 
by step, as the eye can hear it, introduces the light of 
the sun to the vision of the blind man. It is not therefore 
Sariputra alone that is destined to Supreme Lnhghteu- 
inent, but four others are joined with him in this supreme 
felicity. Then, in order to show that his knowledge 
refers to the past as well as to the present, ho gives an 
account of the sixteen (treat Buddhas who have preceded 
him in the course of the world, and proceeds to announce 
the destiny of Anauda, Kalmla, and the live hundred 
numlis who form a part of his ainhence. 

He then proceeds to expound the method in which 
the Lotus Law is to ho preached. The preacher must 
assume the robe of the Tathagata, enter his abode, and 
occupy his pulpit. The abode of the Tathagata is “ the 
abiding in charity (or kindness) to all beings : the robe is 
the apparel of sublime forbearance the pulpit is “the 
complete abstraction of all laws — and the text of the 
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sermon is apparentlj- Nirvana in its liighest sense, — the 
knowledge of the Tathagata, — the original Tathfigata of 
whom Siikj'amuni is hut a later manifestation. 

As the Buddha thus preaches, there appears to his 
audience a Stupa containing the true relics of the Buddha — the 
essential being of the original Buddha : — wherever in any 
world, the highest lotus law in preached, — that is the body 
of the Tathagata : — and again is manifested the identity 
between the original Buddha, and the historical Buddha 
that sat before his audience. The audience now promise 
that they will, in spite of op[)ositiou, preach the Law 
throughout the world, and the Buddha promises them the 
brightest of all his jewels, the jewel of eternal rest. 

We are now shown a vision of the future : — multitudes 
which no man can number arise through the gaps in the 
earth to hear the i)i'eaching of the Buddha, — and yet they 
have all been in the past also the disciples of the same 
Lord. F(jr his life is immense in the past as well as 
the future, and the belief in him is the cause of all 
blessedness. 

The genuine portion of the' Sutra tlieii ends with a 
miraculous, display iu which the identity of Sakyamuni 
with Prahhiita ratua (the original Buddha) is once more 
displayed.'" 

From the imperfect account which I luive given of 
the Sutra (anvone acquainted with Buddhist Sutra-J will 


I say the acmiiuc portion, hecauw there are other si.\ 
chapters which however are supposed to be later additions. See 
Introduction to Kein's translation of the Saddliarina pundarika. 
vol. xxi. of the Sacred Itooks of the East. One ot the chapters 
“ on spells ■' contains the veriest rnbbisli that the mind of man 
can well conceive; and I can but hope that when the IJigher 
Criticism gets to work amongst the Buddhist Scriptures, it will 
succeed in dislodging all such rubbish trom the teachings of Sakya- 
muni’s followeis. Buddhism will have to clear itself fiom all 
complicity with spells, charms, and talismans. 
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kuoAV how difficult they are to analyse), it will be seen that 
the central thought of the Lotus Law is this : — Sakyamuni 
the Tathagata is identical with the Tathfigata ol Original 
Enlightenment, a being known by several names, ^but 
esjiecially in this Sutra by the name of Prabhutaratna) ; 
and wherever his law is preached there is his liody in a 
collective form. Nirvana consists in the knowledge of this' 
Tathagata, and he avIio gains this knowledge enters at once 
upon Buddhahood. 

Upon this foundation Chikai built his system. If this 
kuoAvledge be the Saving Knowledge, how are we to attain 
to it? Ghikai answers that as the chariot has two wheels 
and tile bird two wings, so meditation and wisdom are the 
two powers hv which we may rise to the knowledge of 
the Buddha Nature. In order to do this Chikai gives the 
folloAving means. 

I. Accomplishment of external mean.-.. 

1. To observe the precepts purely and perfectl} . 

2. To regulate clothing and food. 

3. The choice of a suitable home. 

4. Freedom from all worldly concerns and iutlueuces. 

5 . The promotion of ail virtuous desires. 

II. Chiding of evil desires. The believer is to make 
all ettort to concpier, 

1. The lust after beauty. 

2. The lust of sound, 

3. The lust of perfumes, 

4. The lust of taste, 

5. The lust of touch. 

Having succeded in chiding his desires, he is now 
to go on to, 

III. Casting away hindrances : — Covetousness, anger, 
sloth, restlessness, unbelief. He is next to, 

IV. Harmonize the faculties, /.c. adjust his limbs, 
and regulate his breath etc.; and then he will he able to 
enter upon, 
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V. T!ie Medit itiun of Absolute Truth.'* 

Such was a portion of Chikai’s system, luit iu the 
Teudai Sect in Japan tlu-re is a further development of 
doctrine, which seems to be of the greatest interest. We 
ha\ 0 already seen that the connection between the Buddha 
of Original Enlightenment and the historical Sakyamuni is 
verj- close, and ^'ery possibly some of my readers will ha\ e 
seen iu it an analogy to tlie close relationship existing between 
the Father and the Son of Christian Theology. In the 
iictioii of Vairucand which is the highest yana or vehicle 
of salvation we ..hall tind a striking similarity to tlie 
Holy Ghost of the Christian verities. 

Tho moral precepts were, it is said,** first received by 
Shaka from a Buddha named Vairocana, who was a sort 
of go-between between Shaka and the Buddha of Origintd 
Enlightenment. This Buddha Yiiirocana, further, is said to 
to have handed down, through Vajrasattva and others, a 
doctrine entitled tlie Action of Vairocana. whereby i s pro- 
duced the secret union between the soul of the individual 
and the soul of the universe, thus, as it were, fore.shadownl^ 
tin- work which the Christian believes is done by the 
Holy Spirit. 

When we come to consider the Shingon sect we shall 
hear a great deal about Vairocana. It will peril ajis be 
Mcll to say a few words about him iu this place. 

If the visitor to the tomb of the Forty Seven Kouius 
in Shiba, Tokyo, will continue his walk towards Shinagawa 
for a couple of hundred yards, he will come to the Temple 
of XtjDrai-ji in which he will see five gigantic images of 
the Buddhas of Contemplation. Their names are Yakushi 
(ISliaichagyaguru), Taho (Prabliutaratna), Dainichi (Vairo- 
cana). Ashukn (Akshobhya), and Shaka. 

These five Buddhas of Contemplation are verv dilferent 
to the Buddhas, Ji/0, Fudd, Kwannon, mentioned at the 

“Beal’s Catena. 

**Naujo’s HBtory oE Xlt Buddhist Sects, p. 7.d. 
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comiiiencuiiient of this chapter. Tliey are with the ex- 
ception of Shaka, ideal personages, personifications of those 
qualities of Wisdom which we associate with God. 

But it will he seen from the following extract tliat 
the Dhyani Buddhas were, in an earlier stage of de\'elup- 
ment, not five but three. 

“ Once I heard the following discourse { said Ananda) 
while the Blessed One was stopping at B.ijagriha on tlie 
Vulture's Peak, together with an innumerable numbir 
ot bodhisiittvas, devas and migas who were doing him 
homage. Then from out this company, the Bodhisattva 
Kshitigarba, who was also there, arose from his seat, and 
spoke as follows to the Blessed One : ‘ Has the Blessed One a 
body ?’ The Blessed One said ‘ Kshitigarba, the Blessed One 
has three bodies : the body of the law, the body of perfi'ct 
enjoyment, the ajiparitional body. . . . Purity in the 

abode of the soul, the science like a mirror, is the lioJv 
of the luiv ; ]iurity in the aliode of the sinful mind is the 
science of equality ; purity in tlie perceptions of the 
iiind, the science of thoroughly analysing, is the hudy ol 
perfect enjoyment ; purity in the abode of the perceptions 
of the five doors, the science of the achievement of what 
must l>e done, is the apparitional laidy.” . . . If we refer 

to the work of the Chinese Buddhist Jin Ch'aii we find that 
Dharmakaya has become Vairocana I the omnipresent) 
Sambliog.ikft va is called Bajana (i.c. tlie infinitelv nnre 
or glorious), and Niriminakaya is Sakyamimi. “ Now 
these three Tathagatas are all included in one sulistautial 
essence. The three are the same as one : not one, and 
yet not difi'erent ; without parts or composition. When 
regarded as one, the three iiersons are spoken of as 
Tathilgata. But, it m-ij’ be asked, if the persons are one 
substince, how is it that this one substance is ditt'erentlv 


* ' EockliiU'-, Life ot the Bn.ldh.i. ’l'!ubnei''.5 Oriental Serit . 

p. leu. 
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muuifestetl ? lu reply we say that there is no real dif- 
ference ; these mauife-stiitions are only ditferent views of 
the same unchanging snhstance.” 

But we must not ■'Uppose that the Tendai teachings 
are as simple, and (if I may be allorved the exjme.ssion) 
as orthodox, as I have described. 

Deugyodaishi ivas not the onh' priest sent over at 
this time to study in China. We have the names of learn- 
ed priests, such as Jlkakudaishi and others bedongiug 
to this sect. Nor was the Saddharma pimdarika the 
only Sutra studied. Dengyo himself based his teachings 
on other books as well, such as the “ Sutra of the Great 
Decease.” Nor is it tlie habit of Japan blindl}’ to borrow 
any foreign system. It hasj always been the jjractice 
of the Japanese to adapt what they borrow so as to fit 
it to what they po.'Scss. And therefore the Japanese 
sy.stem of Tendai is in reality a system of Japanese 
tclecticism, fitting the disciplinary and meditative methods 
of Chisha Daishi on to the preexisting foundations of th^ 
previous .sects. Hence it comes that the Buddhas worship- 
ped in various Ten lai temples are so very various. In 
some there is a Trinity, such as I Iiave above explained, 
wliilst in others, i.t. in all those temples which trace their 
descent from the t 'iiiple of Mi-i dern, Amida, the Buddha 
of Infinite Life and Light, is the sole object of W'orship. 
H ence too in the same temple, e.g. at Nikko, meditation 
is practised in two ways, — according to the Sukhavatl 
Yvuha Sutra, and according to the Saddharma pnudarika 
Sutra. In the one. the devotee prefaces his meditation by 
the cry Xuiiinnwidu hutm : in the other hv the repeated 
invocation of Xauntmi/n JiOri'it-iteli/o. 

The comprehensiveness of the Tendai System has 
caused it to bo the jiarent of many schisms. It tried to 
reconcile coutradictiaw systems, and, sooner or later, the 
contradictories were bound to come to the light and to 
separate. All the larger s. cts, with the e.xception of the 

Vo. I aCxii.— 
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Shingon, have come out of ihe Tendai. The founder of 
the Japanese Zen was originall}’ a piriest of Tendai ; the 
Amida-worshipping sects of Jodo and Shinshu, and the 
noisy followers of Nichiren, with their cries of lYrtaiuiayo- 
horen-gfln/o, have all originated from the same religious 
house on Hiyeizan. 

On the other hand, this comprehensiveness ensured the 
success of the Tendai Sect. With the conception of the 
Dhylini Buddhas came the idea that these fantastic jterson- 
ages had fre(|uently been incarnated for the welfare of 
mankind. Had they left -Japan all these centuries without 
a trace of their presence? No, — the ancient gods, whom 
the Japanese worshipped, were but manifestations of these 
same mystical beings, and the Buddhist faith had come, not 
to destroy the native Shinto, but to embody it into a higher 
and more universal system. From that moment, the 
triumph of Buddhism was secured. Just as an ancient 
Chinese priest is represented as wearing the hat of a 
Confuciaiiist, the shoes of a Taoist, and the scarf of a 
*feuddhist priest, so Buddhism in Japan learned to be both 
Coufuciau and Shinto in turns, and the triumph of the 
organized faith was secured. 

The monastery at Hiyeizan became very famous and 
rich ; at one time it numbered as many as 8,000 monks, 
and was the most powerful centre of Buddhist life, until 
Nobnnaga. the ^lolitical supporter of the .Jesuit Ylissions, 
destroyed it in couseijueiiee ot the aid which its denizens 
had given to his opponents. Since tliat time Hiyeizan has 
never recovered its former prosperity, and the mother-sect 
of Tendai has been far outstripped by the growing popu- 
larity of her iindutifnl dangliters. 

Chapter YI. 


Yhen we come to the iiistory of the Shingon Sect, 
Ave come to Avhat is most n’ysterioiis in Buddhist 
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doctrines. At the same time, when we come to consider 
the life of its founder, Kukai, now known as Kobo Daishi, 
we come to what is most romantic. With the .sole excep- 
tion of Kichiren, none of the Buddhist Apostles of Japan 
has been so well known for what he has done and suflered, 
or has so deeply impressed his personality upon the nation 
at large. 

Whilst Dengyo Daishi was labouring (successfully as 
we have s<-en) to establish in Japan, with such modincatioiis 
as local circumstance'.: reipiired, the sj'stem which Chisha 
Daishi had set up in his monastery <if Tendai, the prits: 
Kukai was also hdaniring at a very ditiereut sy.stein, the 
germ of which ho did indeed receive in his own country, 
but which he fully developed during a visit to China, which 
was almost contemporary with the visit of Dengv'o Daishi. 

Born in 77G A.D. in the small village of Biobugair. a, 
in the province of Sauuki, hi' could trace his descent to 
one of the followers of thi' celehratod Brince Yamatodake ni 
IMilioto. the compieror of the Emishi, or aboriginal inha- 
hitiints of the main island of .Tnpan. Ere Kukai I he h.-.t 
several names previous to this, hnt we will give him th-3 
name by whicli he was liest known during his life-time) — 
ere Kukai was horn, his inotlier dreamed that the .spirit of 
some great Indian Saint liad entered her body ; ami the 
vision >een!ed to he verified, when the infant came into 
tlm world with It’s hd in ih,,- .hti^mh C'i’ pvav. r. 

The boy himself se'en.s to have been liannted hv dreams 
predicative of his future grcatuess, and to h.ive impresse.l 
the villagers with the notion of sanctity. It is said that 
a governmental official, visiting the village, dismounted 
from his horse and prostrated himself before the lad of 
nine, because, as he said, the child seemed to be under the 
almost visilile protection of the Four Deva Kings. A l)Ov 
of such ])re-eniinont sanctity could not fail to realize his 
vocation to thi' priesthood, and accordinglv his wliole 
educatiiiU tended in that direction. He was trained 
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first li\' his uncle iit liome, autl ufteiwanls received a course 
o; Chmese classics at Kjdto, the newly established seat 
of the empire, after Yvhich he wrote his first hook Sankyo 
iSVod.'i ; in which, after comparing the three then prevalent 
aystenis of Confucius, Mencius and Buddhism, he gave 
his reasons for accepting the last as his guide in life ; 
and ,-,0011 after entered the priesthood (A. D. 791.] But his 
pi'ofession of religion did not bring with it peace of mind ; 
and tie appears to have wandered about for two years in 
great distress, until he once more met with Ishibuchi (lonzo, 
the Driest who had taught him Buddliism in Kydto, and 
retirtd with him to the Temple of MakiO in Izumi, from 
wl'icii he shortly afterwards remo\ed to the Temple of 
Tod'iiji in Xara. During this period he seems to have 
■ Hen once more assaulted with spiritual templations, and 
the-r.' H a story of how being attacked by evil demons 
at Cape Muroto in To^^a, he overcame the evil one by a 
fiisi of light whieh issued from his mouth in answer to 
his praver. But, if his spiritual eoiiditioii had its grief's. 
M ’-liid also its joys, as for instaiie, , when, entering a 
tiiiiple, he was accosted hy the widow of the former 
inciiiLiheut, as a loiig-foretidd Bodhisattva who had 
ajijieared at the very moment when he was expected. 

One day, he had a dream which liad a great infinence 
oil IS future development: tor lie was instructed hy 
it to go to the monastery ot Kiiiiie, at Takaichi, in 
Ysmato, and there to study a celelirated hut ditficnlt 
.8utr I which was there preserved. This Siitni (Ylahavairo- 
c/'iiia ' aipulya Sutra ; Jap. Daiuicliikyn] alterwards became 
til ■ foundation of all his system of studv. It was indeed 
a i-ry dillicult hook, and he seems to have made little 
j, ..'Ogress with it. iintii he Went to China to have it more 
fiilh explained. It is said that this Sutra was brought 
fo Japan by an Indian priest of the name of Zeniuui, who 
dojiosited it in tlie Temple at Takaichi, saying that he 
I 'f't d there as a legacy till a I’osatsu should appear capaide 
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of imcltTstiindiiig its liidden meaning. This fact seems 
to point to the great activity of these Mahayana mis- 
sionaries. Even in a remote village in Japan were they ro 
be found at work. 

In the year 804 he got his wish, and was sent 
as a government student to China. On his way he h. d 
a miraculous deliverance from tempest which reads very 
like our Lord’s stilling of the sea. 'We shall find an 
almost similar incident in connection with one of t'm 
founders of the Contemplative sect of the Zen). 

Of old, when Holy Koho sailed. 

To China, there to seek the Law, 

From lips of ludi.iii priests, who saw 

'J’ruths that from moi ’al view are veiled, 

A mighty storm arosi', with waves 
High as the mountain-tops, and gales, 

That broke the masts, and tore the sails. 

And deeps that opening yawn’d like graves. 

The sailors feared the tempest’s height. 

Plying the oar with might and main. 

And cried for succour, hut in vain ; 

No help was near, uo friendly light. 

But Kobo, on the lieaving deck. 

Counting his beads, with eyes in air. 

Stood deeply wrapped in (juiet prayer. 

As one that feared nor storm nor wreck. 

Then, when the howling waves and wind 
Beheld the cpiiet form, that stood. 

And braved the furies of their mood. 

Daring their strength with placid mind, 

The wind lost heart and ceased to tight ; 

The waves, that round the vessel dashed, 

Concei\ ing shame, sank down abashed ; 

And, lo ! the haven was in sight. 
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His principnl place of stucU' seems to have been a temple 
called Serinji at Clioan, Achere his spiritual power seems at 
f'Uee to have been recognized. Keka, the head of the mon- 
astery recognized him at once as a person of sanctity, and 
without delay administered to him the initiating ceremony 
ft Kwanjo (Abhisheka), which seems to have a veiy 
strong resemblance to Christian baptism. At this service 
0! initiation KohO is said to have had a kind of traus- 
f-gnratiou, and the presence of Yairocana (of whom 
more anon) seems to have lieeii so distincth' recognized, 
tluit there could he no douht that Koho was designated to 
be ono of the successors of that mysterious Buddha. 
This was subseipieiitly confirmed by many visions and 
dreams, and finally Keka. on his deathbed, announced that 
KCiho was designated as the patriarch of the Shmgon 
sect, and that the spirit of A'airocana was incarnated 
ic him. 

During his stay in China lie seems also to have 
acrjuired that skill in penmanship, for whieli he was 
subsequently so famous in his own country. It is said 
that even great Bu'ddhas did not disdain to ajipear upon 
earth, in order to challenge him to a friendly contest of 
shill. 

In the year HOG, having gained all that could he 
gamed in China, he determined to return to liis native 
country, and there plant that “ form of true uorih " 
(Shingon) which he had learned. Many miracles attested 
t'> his countrymen the presence of a great teacher. A 
vajra (or mace) which he threw into the air in China was 
afterwards found sticking in a tree on Koya San ; and 
on the spot thus miraculously pointed out he afterwards 
erected the temjde which is still the headquarters of the 
Shingou sect. On another occasion, as he was praying on 
a treeless islet, a grove of trees grew up suddenly around 
I'im : on another, a manifestation of spiritual and angelic 
fi rms is said to have accompanied his preaching. It was 
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a new thing for a man to be a visible incarnation of the 
Buddha, and we are not astonished to hear of much 
opposition being otfeied to this Zuktishinjohatsu (becoming 
a Buddha whilst still in the mortal body) ; but Kobo 
seems to have overcome the suspicious of his adversaries 
by ever-repeated manifestations of the divine power 
residing in him. It was said that a swarm of wasps 
were charmed away by his voice in one place, that in 
another a devil tied before him as he recited the HaDU 3 -a 
Kj o, and that a show'or of rain felt in answer to his powerful 
prayer. 

In the year 835 Kobo felt that his work had come 
to an end, and so, after appointing his successor, 
he awaited his death in the temple of Koya wliich he 
himself had founded. But the veneration of his fidlowers 
would not allow him to be mortal. In the common story 
he is still sitting at rest within his tomb aiuuiig the 
giant cryptomerias of Koya Ban, awaiting the advent of 
the great Buddha ilaitrej'a or iMiroku, at whose coming 
he shall once more emerge from his tomb and visit the 
scenes he loved so well.** 

It is certain that man\- of the legends which have 
attached themselves to the person of the Saint are false. 
But the fact that so manv legends have gathered around 
him, and that even to-dav- the worshippers of this sect 
worship, not Vairocana pure and simple, but Vairocana 
incarnated in Kfdio Baishi, shows us that we are here 
ill the presence of some great man. Legend does not 
adhere to mediocrity, it is ouh’ genius that can keep 
pojiular imagination centred in itself. 

We shall still more feel the greatness of his genius, 
when we come into the presence of his sj'stem of teaching, 
which, from wliateier source he derived it, is elearlj- 


u Taken from a Japanese lite of Kobo Daishi. 
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an innovation.’’ If we define a Ifiiddhist as a follower of 
Sakyamuni, then Kobo Paisbi is no Buddhist ; for, 
as a Shiugou priest remarked to me the other day, 
“ we do not make much of Shaka in our sect.” Based 
on the mysterious personage ot Vairocana, it would 
perhaps lie more properly called Vairoeanism ; viewed, 
however, in the light of the infiueuce exerted upon it 
by its Japanese founder, it can liave no better name 
given it tlian Koboism. 

The current expositions of Buddhism he asserts 
(in common with the whole JI. ultra sect to which he 
belongs) to lie true as far as they go. but imperfect. It is 
a temporary expedient, suitable to the needs of ordinary 
inon. But just as Swedenborg maintained that under the 
apparent literal sense of the Holy Scriptures there lurks 
a spiritual sense, which none can apiireheiid but those 
who have mastered the divine science of correspondences, 
so in Kobo’s estimation there is also a secret doctrine 
of Buddhism, a doctrine of more than transient value, 
which he has to propound to his fellow countrymen. 

As the centre of his system (I put it first, though it 
is prohahlv the last re.iched by the searcher) he postulates 
the (j-reat Buddha Vairocana, — a being anterior to Sakya- 
muui, and greater than him. 

Very little is known about tbis Buddha,’'' but he is repre- 
sented as the spirit of Truth, which taught Sakyamuni, 

ii The fact that the Bauiic/u' /lyO, Kon^ufhC hyo and So.'^hitchi 
Kiju. three ot the principal books lelied upon hj this sect are classed 
by Xanjo in his Catalogue (Nos. .Vi8. amongst the 

doubtful Hutras, “ of which tliere is but one ti'aiislation, and which 
are excluded from the five Classes,” seems to point a later origin. 
It is also a significant fact that all three are wanting in the 
Tibetan Canon. 

ii’ In the ‘‘ Voeabulaire de TAnalyse dii Kandjour” which 
appears in the “Annales dn Musee Gnimet for 1881, Vairnciiia 
is described as the first of the five Dhyani Buddhas, anrf as the 
most peifect of the Bodhisattvas. He appears as ore of the 
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ami then in later times inspired Tajrasattva, and a 
succession of patriarchs down to the times of K5b6, with 
his divine illumination. From his Japanese name of 
Daiiiiilii (Great Sun) it is clear that he is considered as a 
source of light, intellectual and spiritual, and as a centre 
of life around which can group itself a planetary 
system of suhsidiarj* Buddhas and angels. 

From the accompanying diagram, it will be seen that 
whilst Yairocana is the sun, the tour principal planets 
revolving round him are (2| Akshohhya. or Ashuku, (3) 
Ratnasambhava. or HoshO (4) Amitabha, or Amida, (o) 
Amoghasiddhi, or Fukfi jo jii, i.e., Sakyamuni. 

West 



interlocutors in some of the Sutras ; is honoured with the title 
of Bhagavat ; and his name is sometimes first, sometimes second, 
and sometimes third in order, of the beings thus honoured. In 
the same vocabulary we find Vajra-sattru (.Tap. Kongo shitsu) 
mentioned as the president of the five Dhyani Buddhas, and 
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Again, as in the plauetarj- system, each planet revolves 
not only around the sun, hut on its own axis; taking 
with it one or more subsidiary satellites, to which each 
acts as a subsidiary sun, so e.ach of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas has revolving round him a set of Bodhisattvas 
of corresponding (jnalities. 

Each Bodhisattva again has his own subsidiary 
planetary system, and so on almost (kI in'initiiiii. Now, 
if we remember that Yairocuna and his four great 
satellites are Dhyani Buddhas, “ Buddhas of Contempla- 
tion ” — imaginary beings, representing the One Truth and 
its four constituent elements ; and that each suhsidiaiy 
planetary system represents a further subdivision of the 
general itiea, corn-eyed by Amida, Sakya and the rest, we 
have at once the picture before us of a irorhl of ideas, all 
grouped logically and systematically according to genera 
aod species, so as to he summed up in one comprehensive 
whole. 

To this “ World of ideas,” unchangeable and ever- 
lasting, luiving no existence in reality, but existing only in 
universal thought, the Shingon sect gives the name of 
Kongokai (Vajradhatu), the diainotid world, i.e., a world 
possessing all the strength, brilliancy and endurance of 
the diamond. 

Corresponding to the diamond world, is the wovd' 
flfineiit or Taiiokai (Cfharbha dhatn) 

Here again, Vairocana is the centre, but not, as 
before, the centie of a planetary svstem. It is the ten- 
dency of the Centre of a planetary system, to draw each 
individual member of the system tow-ard itself, and so 
ultimately to absorb it. Such is Yairocana’s action in 
the Diamond \Yorld, the world ot ideas. 

equally with Vairocma. bearing the title ot Bhagavat. He is 
identified with the sapreni? Intelligence (Pradhana) or Dreat Man 
(Mahapurusha, Ct. Swedenborg's Magnus Homo) ; and union with 
him is recommended a.s an object to be striven after. 
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lu the '■ womb element,” or vrorkl of existing 
phenomena, the material counterpart of the immaterial 
ideas, Yairocana. the source of organic life, is the heart 
of an eight-leaved lotus. 


East 



As in the contemplative world he was the centre 
of ideas, so, in the phenomenal world, ho is the centi'e of 
phenomenal existence ; and the lirst things emanating 
from him are the actual Buddhas, those who actually 
became incarnate and assumed a \isiblc tangible shape. 

Hound this eight-leaved lotus flower, like the leaves 
of the calix, groups itself, in a definite arrangement, all 
phenomenal existence. 

The Shingcu believer is therefore taught to look upon 
Yairocana as at once the centre and source of all life, 
phenomenal and noumenal. From him, as from a bud, all 
things visible proceed ; in him, as in a mighty sun, all things 
visible and invisible have their consummation and absorption. 
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To reach the realization, moral and intellectual, of 
this great Truth, that Yairocana is omnipresent, and that 
everything exist.s only in him, we must apparently ascend 
by a double ladder, each half of ivhieh has ten steps. 

I. — T]ii> i>ite/li‘itua] Itiihlir. 

1. hhntei iiushin “different liirtli ram sheep thouglit ’ 
— i.f. tlie thought which characterizes the lowest 
grades of life, which, like the lam and sheep, are 
onlj’ guided by appetite and lust. 

2. (iioliiji xai uliiii, “ the obstinate thought of ignor- 
ance.” The tirst step of teaching is to inniart 
a fact to the pupil which he is to grasp firmly 
even though he cannot understand it. 

3. tunishin — “ the fearless thought of inno- 
eeuce.” He that keeps the commandments which 
he has received in a former stage, now advances 
with fearless step along the path of wisdom. 

1. — “the concentrated thought of 

self devotion.” Forgetful of self, withdrawing his 
attention from all side issues, he now concentrates 
his wliole attention on the object to he attained. 

d. lUit^ii-go in-.f/iu-.f/iiit . — “ The thought which ex- 
tracts the seed of action.” By the concentrated 
thought of the former stage, he learns to see the 
chain of causation, and to distiugui.sh between 
thoughts which are fruitful ot good works, and 
those which are not. 

15. Ta-en-ilai-j6-.shin . — “ The thought of others.” 
He now sees that the chain of causation brings 
him into connexion with all other beings, and 
that he that would save himself must also strive 
to save all beings. This is essentially the 
characteristic of the Buddhist who has reached 
to the Mahayana stage. 

7. Kakushin fushoshin . — “ The thought which un- 
derstands thought without production,” i.e.. 
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“ iiustraut luediiatioii," which cau only be reached 
from the staudtioiiit td’ 6, and which iufallibly 
leads to, 

8. Ichiilo iiin i .shin. — ‘‘The thought which tra\fcls 
along one path without doing " — that peculiar 
thought which is the jiroduct of a developed 
faith. 

9. Uokhtiuiji ihd .shill. — “The power ol thinking 
without any admixture of self. ’’ 

10. Himitun shoifiiii shin. — “ TTie secret thought 
which cannot be described," and is the peculiar 
characteristic of the jierfected Tathagata. 

Corresponding to the ten .steji.s of the intellectual 
ladder are the ten steps of the moral law — the decalogue. 

I have already given them elsewhere, (p. 8(57 1 so do not 
repeat them now. I will only say that whilst the first three 
refer to the body, and the middle ones to the mouth, which 
is the intermediar}- between body and- will, the last group 
have conueotion with the will whicli is the centre of a 
mail's life, and the arbiter of his destiny. Indeed if a 
man can carry out the tenth commandment, lie has 
carried out all the rest ; “ puriti of intention " is love, 

“ which is the fulfilment of the law." 

lint, as in morals the believer goes on to the practice of 
a sixfold range of transcendental virtues (see above p. 870), 
so in intellectual matters, he is taken on to consider tin- 
six elements which constitute the universe, and -which are 
to the phvsical world wliat the traimeemleiita! virtues are 
to the moral. 

They are 

1 . I'iiirth. 

2 . 11 life . 

8 . Fin . 

4. Air. 

~>. F.thf!'. 

G. I! is'lviii. 
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To these in the “Ideal Wovld ” we have correspond- 
ing “ ideas.” 

1. To earth — the -wisdom by which we see tilings 

as in a mirror, 

2. To water — tlie wisdom which sifts and dis- 
tinguishes. 

3. To tire — the wisdom whicli equalizes all things. 

4. To air — the wisdom which makes our actions 
universal. 

o. To ether— i\\n wisdom whereliy we identify our- 
selves with wliat We are. 

6. To ici-ftlijiii - — the Universal Miml. 

Thus, by a two-fold gradation, intellectual and 
moral, we are brought to the same point — to Vairurann 
“from whom are all things, and to whom are all 
things.” 

In modern times the Shingon sect has not been as 
popular as it was in earliest days. Take the Tendai, it 
has had to suffer a great deal from the ri^ airy of the more 
modern and simpler bodies. Ktill it has hj' no means 
e.xhau.sted its vitality, and of late years one of it.s priests, 
Mr. S. Unsho. has done very much good in promoting the 
morality of his fellow couiitrvinen. I give a summary ot 
some of his Work e.xtracted from his magazine. He says : fhe 
counnaudments of the Ifosatsu amount to a desire and vow to 
practh-e the v hele (,f morality-, after gaining a clear know- 
ledge of its fundamental truths. This whole body of 
morality consists of two part.s, (i) the acquisition of perfect 
perception for oneself, (ii) the bringing others to this perfect 
perception. Perfect perception shows ns the connection 
between morality on the one hand, and the truth of the 
Universe on the other. When a man arrives at thi.s perfect 
perception he is a living Buddha : — i.e. the truth has 
made him free from worldly affections, and he has 
passed into Xehan — the place hej'ond. To attain to this 
is the highest limit of intellectual education. 
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, When a man has himself attained to this highest limit, 
it is both his dut\- and iileasnre to teach to others the path 
by which he himself has mounted to his high enlightenment. 
This path is described by the terms Eokudo. and Shishb, 
otherwise termed — the si.x transcendental virtues (Paramitas) 
and the four right conducts. 

These Six Do or Paramitas are described as. 

1. Dan, “ Charity.” — A virtue not merely confined 
to almsgiving, but one which has for its object 
the blessing of all human creatures, in accordance 
with the charitable principles of the tliree and 
the eight blessings. The three blessings are : 
1. Reverence for religion. 2. Filial piety. 8. 
Compassion for the poor. The Japanese word for 
master of a house is derived from this Paramita, 
it being the especial virtue of the ilnnna (as the 
Shingon believer is also called), to dispense 
charity and hospitality. 

The 8 blessings are described in two ways. 

1. To dig wells. 1. Buddha. 'i These beat' 

2. To Imild bridges. 2. The Law. strong re- 

3. To make roads. 8. The priest- semblance to 

hood. ! the works 

4. To support one's 4. Father. j of corporal 

parents. -and spiritual 

5. To support the 5. Alother. ' merev found 

Church 1 in many 

G. To nurse the sick. G. Teacher. Christian 

7. To help the poor. 7. The poor. manuals of 

8. To promote charity. 8. The sick. 1 devotion. 

2. Kdi. — ‘‘ (Morality.’ Many moral precepts may 

be found scattered throughout the various Sutras 
of the Greater and Lesser Vehicles, but they can 
all be summarized in the well-known Decalogue 
of the jTizioi. It is therefore stated both in the 
Keoon and the Doiiw hi Siitnix that this paramita 
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corresponds Avith the Decalogue. Further analysis 
will however show that the Ten Coininaiiclments 
really rest on three principles of evil v>hich are 
to be avoided, covetousness, anger, and folly ; and 
that the avoidance of these three sins again rests 
upon the acknowledgement of the ‘ one heart ’ 
which is really the ‘ heart of Buddha.’ Morality 
therefore is based upon the holding fast of this 
one abiding principle. In Christian phraseology, 
morality depends on the perception of God. 
But how is that perception to be attained The 
path is made clear as we advance in the practice 
of the other transcendent virtues. 

3. A'b/, ‘•patience” — not only as against the 
obstacles to which all religious life is exposed ; — 
but patience in the pursuit of the truth nhich is 
to set Us free. Patience may be produced in a 
man by the practise of self-imposed austerities, 
but it must always be remembered that the end 
sought after is more valuable than the means 
used in its attainment. 

4. To our patience we must add “energy ’ lju, or 
s/iiijin) though energy is not (piite a good word 
to express this virtue. It is really that virtue 
by winch, clearly setting before ourselves the 
object in view, we wt)rk out our own salvation. 
It includes abstinence from animal food, fasting, 
the observance of days and seasons, all those 
religious practices and means which Avant some 
energy to keep up. 'When St. Paul urges his 
readers not to neglect the assembling of themselves 
together as the manner of some is, he is in 
reality advocating this virtue. 

5. Ten “Meditation.” It is not by aa hat we hear, 
but by Avhat Ave mentally and spiritually digest 
that Ave make progress intellectual or moral. 
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6. And lastly Wisdom. But it must be remembered 
that Hanmja (skt. prajna) is not earthl}’ wisdom, 
the result of study and experience, but a trans- 
cendental wisdom, proceeding from a true intui- 
tion, and obtained bj’ a proper course of medita- 
tion based on the preceding Paramitas which 
have already been attained to. 

When this highest paramita has been reached the 
soul may be considered as having attained to 
perfect freedom which consists in perfect know- 
ledge. 

But for the peiiectiug of llaiuiya, three things 
are necessary. These are decribed bj- Mr. Unsho 
as 

a. Shiuryoshi or •* the investigating mind. " 
h. Ketsujoshi, or “ the decided mind.” 
c. Toliatsiislioslii, or the confessed mind. 

(u) The investigating, or emjuiring mind, works itself 
back to the law of cause and elfect, and remembers 
that, “ though the sun should grow cold and the 
moon hot,” the everlasting law of retribution cannot 
fail, but that every infraction c>f the moral law must 
he followed by a corresponding penalty. Ignorance of 
the law cannot shield a man from its consecpiences. 
A man stands ^y a pool of water without knowing 
it : vet his ignorance does not save him from getting 
his clothes wet. 

And even supposing ignorance to entail upon us no 
positive punishment, it always and necessarily increases 
our difficulties. Life is like a dark room through which 
we must grope our way. The wise m.an is like one who 
has been there before, and can steer his course safely 
without colliding with the furniture. The ignorant man, 
on the other hand, is like one to whom the dark room is 
unknown, who must carefully feel and grope, and counts 
himself fortunate if he escape without a crash of some sort. 

Vol. xxii.-2» 
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The spirit of enquiry, therefore, and investigation is 
necessary in order that a man may know his moral and 
religious position. It is that requisite which in Christian 
theology is the first preliminary for baptism. Before 
entering upon the path of life, the Christian must examine 
himself whether he repents himself truly of his past sins. 
He must also set himself down and count the cost of his new 
undertaking. 

(h) But there must also be tlie decided mind, which 
always pre-supposes a moment of decision. When that 
moment of decision arrives, the believer goes to the priest, 
.and, before him, makes the promise of obedience, and 
receives the law. 

(c) This is followed by the confessed mind, which is 
more properly treated of in the following section, as it is in 
reality the fulfilment of the commandments. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of this it is well 
for us to stop and consider an extremely interesting point. 
Mr. Unsho laments that the ceremony of baptism has fallen 
into desuetude. At the present time, in the older sects 
at least, there is a distinct cererjiony of initiation, 
and this w'as formerly accompanied by lucmijo (Sansk. 
ahhislielu) which consisted in baptism by affusion, water 
being poured over the head of the candidate. 
In view' of the possible Gnostic origin^of Great Vehicle 
Buddhism it is very important to keej) this initiation 
ceremony before us. In the older sects, this initiation 
ceremony alwaj's includes a delivery of the law to the 
postulant, and a vow or promise made by him to observe 
the moral and religious commandments of the Law in which 
he professes his belief. The Pure Land Sects ask for no 
such vow. With them, and especially with the Monto sect, 
belief in Amida takes the place of w'orks for salvation, and 
the law is kept not as a means for obtaining salvation, 
but out of gratitude for a salvation already obtained. It 
is, however, the teaching of the Bosatm-lmi-lnjo that all 
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public officers should receive this Kwanjo at their entry 
upon office, it being essential for the welfare of the state, 
that it should have the blessing and recognition of the 
Church. 

The grace said to be derived from this act of decision 
and public confession is compared with a seed. It cannot 
develop into perfection unless it be continually nurtured 
and fed. The public profession of faith therefore must be 
followed by a holy life. 

Now the best means for leading a holy life is 
continu.ally to keep the “ end of our profession ” before 
us. In the lower or Hiuayana Buddhism the end is 
individual salvation. The believer is taught that by 
certain course of action, by self-restraint, meditation, aiil 
good works, ho can succeed in annihilating passion, and 
pass into the Absolute Unconditioned Mind in which 
the individual soul is for ever lost. 

But this aim is after all a lower, because a selfish, aim. 
The soul, when lost in Nirvana, ceases to be a benet: 
to others, and the salvation of one soul does not bring 
any others in its train. 

The Mahayana liuddhism however is much higher. 
Its aim is nobler, because altruistic. If teaches the soul 
to strive, not after an extinction of self, so much as ■' 
perfect enlightenment, wffiich, when attained, gives it the 
“ infinite perception ” of a •' beatific vision and at the 
same time enables it to stretch forth a helping hand t > 
all those that are connected with it by any of the various 
relationships of life. Here therefore comes the special 
work of those who in this life have reached to the perfect 
enlightenment. They form a band of great intercessor--, 
pleading continually for their ignorant struggling brethren, 
that they also may attain to the same height, s of perfet': 
enlightenment and bliss. 

The Shingon sect is not however contented with 
teaching morality. It seeks to enforce its morality bv t 
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system of worship. I have before me \vi>ut i may term a 
Treasury of Devotiou, giving directions for tlie daily wor- 
ship of the man who is striving after wisdom. It is 
e.idently based on the manual used by the corresponding 
Chinese sect, as given in Beale’s Catena of Buddhist 
Scripture, but has been modified to suit local circumstances. 

Immediately after waking, and whilst folding up the 
futonis (quilts used for sleeping purposes), the devotee is 
t'i tight to recite a four-lined metriciil prayer expressing 
0 e hope that as his quilts are being folded up and placed 
■R their prop^-r receptacle, so all his relations in life may 
tv- aroused trom tlie slumber of delusion and eventually 
stored in their proper receptacle. A similar prayer is 
to be recited whilst washing the face and hands for the 
pi.vification ot all the relationships included in the ihi im^’’ 

The wtu'ship[>er then comes into the presenci.‘ of the 
Buddha (pei'b,4[i' we should say ’ the Buddhas’), t.c. he 
kneels before tbe domestic shrine or shelf, and there makes 
<LL Act of Thanksgiving for the mercies olitained for him 
bj the Buddhas of all the Qur.rtsis. together with a 
, 0 raver for gi-ice (if I may use th.c term) to follow them 
■c. all virtuou' Ihing. 

He then makes a confession of -ijis, — and not only 
V'c- sins committed in this life, Imt those innumerable 
unknown sins of previous existences tljat have kept him 
c-s.taugled in tile cycle of life and death. Having confessed 
tir sins, he recites Ins Creed — ; inextricably entangled 
ir, the re.sults of his own Karma, he flees, that is, for 
,'iah ation to the Three Kefuges — the Buddhas, the Law, and 
the Communitv. (It is noticeable that the word here 


•tThe shioii oi four favours, represent the duty \ve owe to 
t'lose with whom we are brought into contact or connection. 

1. All sentient beings. 

2. Our paicnts. 
i. Sovereign. 

4. Buddha, the Law, and the Communitv. 
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used in the commentary for Buddhas, is not hutsu whi^.h 
may be singular, but liotuke which, I believe, is almost 
always plural). Having thus given expression to his faith 
he repeats the Ten Coimnandnieuts given above, and maker 
an Act of Olu'dienue to them. 

Then follows the repetition of tliree or four mantras 
— shiiKjon —t'fom the use of which this .sect gets its title. 
These mantras are called respectively Bodaishin Shingon, 
Sammayakai Shingon, KOmyo Shingon. 

After these a verse in honour of Kobo Daishi, n ,i 
only as being the Japanese founder of the sect, b.it 
as being one of the manifestations of Hainichi Yairc- 
cana,~the Peisoiiitteii Symbol of Heavenly AVisdoic. 
Then folbiws the recit'tion of the Hymnary of the 
Decab. gue, and the Ekomou. 

The worship then closes with an Act of Reverence 
towards the gods of the country, and ,i Memorial of 
Parents. 

We next come to the worship to be offered up at 
mealtimes. Coming into the dining hall or refectory, the 
worshipper, whilst preparing the meal, anil arranging the 
tables, is directed to repeat certain formularies. When 
the preparations are completed, he is to offer three 
spoonfuls as a sacrifice, one in honour of all the Buddhr.c 
one in honour of all the saiuts, oue iu honour of „J1 
sentient beings within the si.x si.dieres ot existence. He is 
then before eating, and with his heart directed to the dangers 
and temptations to which the soul of man is exposed 
from want of self-restraint in matters of food and drink, '.o 
meditate on his ovu failings, and to practise self-examina- 
tion. A great deal is made ol this, the eonmientary upon 
it extending over several closely printed pages. Then, 
taking the bowl in his hand, he is to eat in silence, con- 
cluding with an Act of Thanksgiving which is to be, 
repeated when he is cleansing the vessels that lie h~.s 
used for his meal. 
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The day’s work is then sanctified hj- a short ejaculatory 
prayer. 

The other meals of the daj’ are to he accompanied 
I v the same devotions as the morning meal. 

After supper (somewhere about sunset ) the worshipper 
Again approaches the Presence of the Buddhas, and 
prays as in the morning. A short form of compline is 
added in the form of two short pravers to be used at 
I ed-time 

The rest of the manual is made up of prayers and 
collects to be used on the most various occasions. Almost 
»11 the events that occur in tlie ordinary life of plain 
citizens seem to be provided for. 

Tlie worship prescribed to the priests in the Temples 
is a great deal more elaborate than this. I have not 
however attempted to give any account of it. It is 
an extremely ditiieult subject, and involves an amount 
cd' technical knowledge of Cliineso terms and symbols 
wiiich would make it a very uninteresting subject to an 
ordinary reader. It would also take up more time and 
space than my present limits will allow me. But, after 
all, it is a subject which has very little to do with the 
(i.iily life of an ordinary Buddhist layman. The connection 
i etv.'een the ordinaiy Buddhist layman and his Temple is 
of the slightest. He visits it on certain family occasions, 
ci'iefiy the anniversaries of the deaths of near relatives : 
fie lias an opportunity, if he wishes to avail himself of it, 
of hearing sermons. Sermons are delivered, in some 
temples every day, in others ever}' ten days, in others- 
twice, in other.s once a month, in others at stUl wider 
intervals. The layman subscribes money to the support 
of the temple, and has some voice in the appointment of 
t'.e incumbent : a paper on his door indicates the sect 
t^ which he belongs, and is a guide to the begging friars 
's-’io perambulate the streets. When he dies, his remains 
T'ill be taken to the Temple, and tlie priests will give 
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him a new name to be inscribed upon his tombstone. 
In all other respects, the two classes are quite apart, and 
go each their own way. 

In reading this account of the Shiiigou sect we 
shall see many points of resemblance to other religious 
systems. 

In the repeated incarnations of Vairocana, as Sakya- 
muni, Vajrasatta, Kobo Daishi, and others, we shall find 
resemblances to the avatars of Tishnu in Hindoo 
mythology, and to the Lamaism of Thibet. 

In the doctrine of the Diamond Element and Womb 
Element we see analogies to Plato, and — strangely 
enough — to Sweden! lorg ! 

But the most striking resemblances of all are those 
which exist between the system successfully established 
by Kobo Daishi in .Japan, and that which strove in vain 
to captivate the Western mind — the Gnosticism of Early 
Christian days. It is no chance similarity, but one so 
minute in many ways as to leave no doubt that the two 
systems are identical, or, at least, sprung from one and 
the same source. The student of Christian theology- 
may see a living Gnosticism, at its worst as well as at 
its best, in the Shiugou sects of Japan. 

On his deathbed Kobo Daishi left to his followers a 
a testamentary which is interesting as summing 
up his religious position. I give a translation of it 
which will I think form a fitting conclusion to this 
chajiter ; 


KOBO DAISHI’S COMMANDMENT. 

I speak to ail my disciples. A man who becomes 
a priest and learns the way, must have a desire to attain 
to Buddhaship, ami not to search for a Wheelking, S'aka, 
or Brahma, even tliough these are the lesser rewards of 


man. 
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If a man purpose to go a long journey he cannot do 
so except by his feet : even so, if a man wish to know the 
waj’s of the Buddha, he cannot do so but by keeping his 
commandments. 

Strictly preserving the two-fold doctrine, the apparent 
and tlie hidden, he must not commit the sin of cleaving 
(to life). 

The Commandments of the aforesaid apparent doctrine 
are the Three Refuges, the Eiglit Precepts, the Five Pre- 
cepts and the Commandments of tlie Shonion and Bo'satsii. 
Each of the four classes has its own special commandment. 

The Commandments of Ihe hidden doctrine are the 
so-called Rules of Sainmaya (Skt. Samadlii-*' meditation ”), 
which ai'e also called the Rules for attaining to Enlighten- 
ment. 

All tliesc rules have the Ten Commandments for 
their basis. What arc called the Juzen, are throe 
commandmouts concerning the body, four concerning 
the month, and three concerning the heart. If yon 
reverse the order and from the end return to the begin- 
ning, you will tind that the elemental principle is the 
One Heart. The nature of the One Heart does not dilfer 
from tliat of Buddha. There is no did'erence between my 
heart, the heart of all .sentient beings, and the heart of 
Buddha. If you abide in this heart, it is to learn the 
faith of Buddha ; being carried in tliis vehicle, yon may 
enter the place of teaching. 

Knowing these comuiaudments, keep them as a 
treasure : even at the risk of life yon must not break them. 

If therefore you break them you are not the disciple of 
Buddha: you are neither Kongoshi, nor Rengeshi, nor 
Bosatsuslii nor Shainon.shi. Such a man is not my 
disciple either : nor am I his teacher. He does not differ 
from a piece of mud or a broken tree. 

The relations between teacher and disciple are closer 
than those between parent and child. Though parent and 
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child are connected hy ties of bodily relationship, j et their 
love belongs to one life onlj', and is terminated hj- death ; 
disciple and teacher are bound bj' a law of spiritual affinitj', 
and their love leads awaj- from the miseries of this world 
and gives happiness. What comparison, therefore, is there 
between the two ? 

This is the reason whj- I teach jam with kindness. 

If a man follow inj- commandments he ohejs the 
teachings of the Buddhas of the three worlds. This teach- 
ing is not mine : it is the teaching of all the Buddhas. 

Therefore, all priests of both ranks, all laj’men, adult 
and juvenile, practise these commandments ; observe the 
contemplation of Buddha ; pass hej'ond the three hind- 
rances ; make proof of the three perceptions ; perfect the 
two rules of conduct; base j'our con.luct on the four 
favours. Will j'e n(jt then become Bodhisattvas and Hinin 
(angels) *? 

If j'ou depart from mj’ teaching, you depart from 
the teaching of all the Buddhas. This is called Is-^tni-dai , — 
this is to be an unbeliever (“one outcast"). It is to bo 
sunk forever in the sea of pain, without possibility of 
escape. 

I shall not speak with you again : go away, remain 
not here ; go away, remain not here. 

VII. 

I have said in a former chapter that the immense 
extent of the Mahayana Canon Buddhist Scriptures 
necessarilj’ tended to promote eclecticism. It being im- 
possible to make a study of the whole, it evideutlj’ 
followed that each priest was at lihertv to take that part 
of the system (if such a heterogeneous mass can he 
sj'stematie) which was not in accordance with his own 
spiritual conditions. We have alreadj’ seen that the 
Tendai and Shingon sects, described in the two preceding 
chapters, are eclectic, and base themselves, the one 
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mainly on the scripture known as the Saddharma 
pundarika, the other almost exclusively on that set of 
Buddhist writings which describe the action of the Great 
Buddha Vairochana, or Dainichi. 

We now come in the cour.se of history to another 
development of eclecticism ; the system of Jodo, or the 
pure Land. There is a set of three hooks upon which 
this system is eutireh' based. 

In the shorter Amitayus-Sutra ( or as it i.s sometimes 
called, the Lesser Sukhavati Yyuha), Sakyaumni gives a de- 
scription of the various great Buddhas of the Ten Regions, 
but dwells especially upon the merits of one particular 
Buddha, the Buddha of the West — whose Paradise is open 
to all those who desire to be born in it. This is the book 
known as the Amidakyo in Japan. 

In the larger Sukhavati Yyulm (jMuryojukyo),’'' we 
have “a history of the Tathfigata Am itabha from the first 
spiritual impulses which led him to the attainment of 
Buddhahood in remote Kalpas down to the present time 
when he dwells in the western wfirld called Sukhavati 
(Gokuraku ; or ‘ happy’), when he receives all beings from 
every direction, helping them to turn away from confusion, 
and to become enlightened.” (Naujo). 

In the third or Amitayus dhyanu Sutra, (Kwau-mu- 
ryo-ju-Kyd) we have an account of how Sakyamuni in- 
structed Yaidehi, wife of King Bimhisara of Magadha, 
as to the right way to be born in the Pure Land 
ruled over by the Tathagata Amida. 

It is on these three scripture.s that is based the Jodo 
sect which I purpose to discuss in the present chapter, and 
also its daughter, the Shinshu sect, which will come up for 
description in the next. 


No. 200 in Nanjo’s Catalogue. Xq. 27 in the Catalogue. 
20 No 198. 
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To begin with : — Who is Amida, the Being thus 
de.scribed in these important Sntras ? 

In “ a Catechism of Shinshu Buddhism,” published at 
Madras by the Theosophical Society, Amitabha is 
described as having made his vows to save mankind 
innumerable Kalpas ago. when he was yet a monk, 
Bharmakaru by name, in the time of the Buddha 
Lokesvaraja (*' King Lord of the World. ’) But Amitabha 
was not an ordinary man, for though at the time of 
making his vows he was an ordinary mendicant monk 
of some pre-buddhistic order, yet he ivas originally 
“• a Buddha without beginning " ; that is, being ” the 
truth itself — the body of abstract e.xistence, all other 
Buddhas have attained to the perfect knowledge only 
after worshipping him, and he is, therefore, called the 
original matter of all Buddhas. Still more it is said 
even that all Buddhas are the transformed bodies 
of Amitabha." Thus, the Tendai sect goes back to a 
ijuasi divine being ; the Shingou goes back to another ; 
and now the Jodo sect goes back to a thii-d. There can 
be but one source of all the Buddhas, yet Amida, Vairocana, 
and the Buddha of Original Enlightenment are not identical, 
but are three. 

In order to prepare the means of salvation for 
mankind, whom he knew to be absolutely incapable of 
procuring this salvation for themselves, he became a 
mendicant and, by a course of holy lives, raised himself to 
a state of Buddhahood. Having reached this stage he 
paused, and before accepting the prize which he had 
merited, made a series of vows by which he bound himself 
not to enter into Nirvana until certain great objects had 
been accomplished. The essence of these vows was as 
follow'S that by his power he should create a pure Land 
ail his own. — the Western Paradise, — over which he 
should rule with immeasurable light ; that his name should 
be exalted as the Buddha of Endless Life and Light over 
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all the other Buddhas aud be glorified by them ; that 
whosoever, in this world should rely on him with true 
faith, should at liis death be reltorn in this Paradise, from 
whence he should without fail attain to the blessed condition 
of Nirvana. 

Such is the splendid conception sketched for us in the 
Sutras now mentioned. The patriarchs of the Mahayaua 
in India, Asvagosha, Xiigarjuna, and Vasubanhu, are 
credited with having been the first to teach the doctrines 
contained in them ; and their successors in China are 
given ns E-ou (41G A.D.), Don-ran (A.D. 542), Doshaku 
( GOO-G-jO) and Tendo (GOO-650) : froiif whom, five cen- 
turies later, it came to .Japan. 

One of tl'.ese Chinese patriarclis, Doshaku, in his 
book culled divides Sakyamuni’s teachings 

as follows. Its two principal di\isions are Hinayana 
(ShojOj and Malniyana (Daijo). 

“ The Hinayana is the doctrine by which the im- 
mediate disciples of Buddha, aud tlmsf of the period of 
five hundred years after Biiddlin jiractised the three 
Sikshas (Sangaku) or trainings of Adhivila (Ivai) or 
“higher morality,’ Adhicitta (Jo) or ‘higher thought,’ 
and Adhiprajfia (E), or ‘ higher learning,’ and obtained 
in their present life the four holv fruit- of Srota-apanna, 
Sakrid-agiimin, Anagamin and Arhat.’’ (Xanjo.) 

But the ShojOkyo or Hinayana is a doctrine only 
intended for believers of lower (|naliticatious, and, in 
consequence, the standard of teachings is low. For 
believers of a more advanced type, and consequently, 
for the whole Buddhist Church in the period of her 
gi'eatest development, the Mahtiyana doctrines are more 
especially intended. Here also there are the 
three trainings of “ higher thought,” “ liigher morality ” 
and “ higher learning,” hut they are of a more advanced 
tj-pe, and the lower teachings are the stepping stones to the 
higher. If we come to particularize differences between 
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tile two systems (I am now (jnotm<< from a popular Japanese 
Catechism), we have, first, the distinction between a nega- 
tive and positive Nirvana. The Hinayana teaches man to 
extinguish all desires, and abandon all wicked conduct, to 
free himself from all the pains of this illusory world, and 
thus to plunge into a Nirvana of total extinction. In 
the Mahayana, on the contrary. Nirvana may be more 
properly described as Jobutsu (“• becoming a Buddha”) 
and is “a positive result, everlastingly safe, free, and 
jiure.” A second difference is foimd in the relative 
wideness of scope. In the Lesser Vehicle, the believer is 
taught only to work nut his own sid\ation ; in the Greater 
Vehicle, he works also for that of others. And a third most 
important difference lies in the teaching and non-teaching 
of Shinnyo (Skt. Bhutatathata). In the one, only the laws 
of the phenomenal 1 X 0114 arc explained, for the doctrine is 
intended for those tsho are not yet developed in their 
spiritual condition. The Mahayana. on the contrary, 
explains the substance and real nature of the Universe, for 
it is intended for devtdoped intellects. It teaches therefore 
that at the heart of the Universe is Shinnyo, of 
which the Universe if- only a manifestation ; and that 
this Shinnyo is the ‘-True and Immutable,” ‘'a self- 
existing absolute being which jiermeates tliiough all 
existence, and is the substance, the noumenuu of it.” 
It is “ free from the relations of time and space, and 
has an active quality of setting forth the phenomena of 
the universe. ” 

In the same way as tlie piiilosophic speculations of 
the Mahayana are higher than those of the Hinayana. 
so is it with the moral practices. The believer is taught 
to look higher and to practise a higher morality as he 
advances in spirituality. 

This is called the Holy Bath, by which men through 
their own exertions enter into Buddhahood by following 
the Holy Path .set liefore them. It is the doctrine ot 
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jiriki, “ self- exertion,” .and was the special characteristic 
of the first fifteen centuries after the death of Buddha, 
when the Buddhist Law w'as in its greatest vigour, and 
men from time to time arose to accomplish the great aim 
of perfection that they aimed at. 

But (and this tacit confession of failure on the part 
of the Buddhists deserves to be noticed | those fifteen cen- 
turies of splendour should be succeeded by five centuries 
(or more) of degradation, know'n as the Latter Days 
of the Law (Mappo), a period when iniquity should 
abound and the love of nj.anj’ .should wax cold.” During 
this period, the gate of self-exertion which stands at the 
end of the Holy Path should be closed, but the “gate 
opened by the exertion of another (tanV.f hum)" should be 
opened ^\■ide, and men should be saved by the faith in 
Amida. 

The Jbdo Sect was introduced into Japan by a pi'iest 
named Genku. Born 115‘S A.D. he was induced to enter 
the priesthood by his father’s dying word, at the age of 
nine, and five years afterwards beeame a priest of the 
Tendai sect, and went to Hiyeizan to stud}'. It wms a time 
not calculated to encourage a novice at such a place. 
The Taira family were at the head of affairs ; and a 
quick succession of abdicating Emperors, shows how 
troubled were those times for the heads of the State. 
The proximity of Hiyeizan to Kyoto, and the well-know'n 
political tendencies of its ambitious abbots and monks 
would make it a very uncongenial aijode for a .studious 
recluse, while the intimate acquaintance with the political 
disturbances would serve to emphasize tlie belief in the 
.arrival of the L.atter Da}'s of the Law. We are not 
therefore surprised to find that he retired in his eighteenth 
year to the neighbouring valley of Kurodani, where he lived 
in a small hut and devoted himself to study with a vie'^v 
to finding out a way of helping the poor and ignorant. 
We can well uuderstand how miserable must have been 
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the spiritual condition of tlie poor during this rule of 
turbulent nobles, ambitious monks, and weak sovereigns, 
and how the heart of a comjiassionate man must have 
yearned over the sutierings of his fellow-countrymen. 
During his retirement at Kurodaui, which lasted for 
twenty-five years, he is said to have read through the 
whole of the Canon, and in the course of his studies, 
whilst reading the Kwan-Muryojukyo, with the aid of 
of Zendo’s commentary, he grasped the meaning of the 
Sutra, and perceiving that faith in Amida was the true 
refuge for men in the degenerate^ later days on which his 
lot had fallen, he commenced to teach in accordance 
with the doctrines which I have already explained, 
summing up his religious practices by the frequent re- 
petition of Namo amida butsn (Skt. Name Amitabhaya 
Buddhaya) Glory to Amida tl^ Buddha. 

Genku received the posthumous name of Honen Shoniu, 
and his teachings were received with great favour in high 
quarters. Three Emperors, Takakura, Go Sliirakawa, 
and Go Toba became his pupils. When they fell from their 
high state and were forced to abdicate, we can well under- 
stand that they would find a great deal of comfort in the 
belief in the merciful interpositions of -\mida. The sect 
continued to receive a large share of exalted patronage 
until quite recent times. A large number of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns lie buried in the .Jodo temple of Zojoji .at 
Shiba, and the Imperial House gave the sect many tokens 
of esteem. The biography of the Founder was compiled 
by Imperial Order, and subsequent Emperors ordered 
fresh editions of the life to be published. 

We may now summarize in a few words the leading 
characteristics of the Jodo system. It is salvation by 
laith, but it is a faith ritnalistically expressed. The 
virtue that saves comes not from the imitation of 
and conformity to the person and character of the Saviour 
Amida, but from the blind trust in his efforts, and 
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the ceaseless repetition of pious formula;. It does 
not therefore necessitate any conversion or change of 
heart. It is really a religion of despair rather than 
of hope. It says to the believer : the world is so very 
evil that you cannot possibly reach to Buddhaship 
here. Your best plan tlierefore is to give up all such 
hope, and siiu2dy set your mind upon being born in 
Amida's Paradise after death ; and if you once get entrance 
into that Land your ultimate salvation is secure. 

It is verj- remarkable how little of history Buddhism 
has. The history of tlie Buddhist communities is generaUy 
wondurfully une\entful. It is onlj- here and there, when 
some great per.son comes into temporary jirominence that 
the smooth surface td' the stream seems to be disturbed. 
.Vnd even when such a iierson aiipears, he comes and goes 
without fuss or disturbance. ^He becomes a piriest in one of 
the existing sects, and pre.sently tinds that he is thoroughly 
out of sympathy with the teaching of his sect. But he 
tloes not attemi)t to reform it. He guietly retires to some 
other place, erects a small cottage, and commences a sect by 
himself. There is l ery little bad feeling about it ; and in 
course of time tlie new sect takes its place along with the 
others as one of the recognized forms of the Buddhist faith, 
and as it grow s splits itself into three, four, or even ten 
subsidiary sects, the differences between which are often 
merely local. 

YIII. 

Before coming tu the Sliinshu sect, rve should, if we 
adhered strictly to the chronological order, first describe 
the Zen sects. But the Jodo and Shinshii are so nearly 
related to one another that it seems better to treat them 
together. 

One of the favourite inipils of Honeu Shonin was 
Shinran (born A,I>. 1178, died A.D. 1262), a man of very 
good family, and belonging to the Fujiwara clan. Whilst 
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stiil young he was placed as a novice in the Teutlai luoiiastry 
at Hiyeizan, where he remained until he was twenty-nine 
years of age, when he became a pup)il ofHonen Shonin, then 
in the height of his influence, andjoined the Jodo priesthood. 
Honen died A.D. 1212. and the subsequent policy of the 
sect did not commend itself to Shiuran’s mind as a true 
dovelopment of his teachings. There arose much discussion 
and dissension about this, wliicli eventuated in Shinran’s 
being banished from Kyoto to the distant province of 
Hitachi, where, about the year 1224, he established his 
sect of JOil'i S/iinshii, “ True Sect of Jodo.” 

The Rhinshu teachings, like those of the Jodo, were 
originally intended for [leople of a lower class of intelligence^ 
and indeed the ignorance of a great proportion of the laity 
of this sect bus given lise to a Japanese proverb ( wonfo 
■mono ICO Mra'hn) “ the IMoi^o believers know nothing.” 

If faith in Aniida and his vow is the sole necessary 
for that present salvation which is to land the believer in 
Paradise at his death, it is clear that to trouble the 
mind of a believer with the iiudaphysical subtleties and 
high speculations which form so important a part in the 
teachings of other sects, such as. for instance, the Tendai 
and Shingon, is a very needless work. Once in Paradise, 
and the whole of the speculative and metaphysical system 
of the Truth will come spontaneously to the mind without 
any teaching at all. The Rhinshu therefore, at any rate, 
ill its earlier and more popular presentments, divests itself 
of all metaphysics. It knows nothing of a philosophy of 
religion : faith in Amida is the all in all. 

In the same way, the older sects had insisted upon as 
necessary, and the Judo hail retained as advisable and use- 
ful, the perfurmauce of maiiv acts of religion and devotion. 
This was compared iiy one of the great Buddhist doctors 
iNagiiijuna, I think, i to a hard journey over mountainous 
country, perilous and laborious. When the traveller 
instead of taking that perilous land journey, goes to his 


Vol, zxii.— 
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destination by sea, he sits still and is wafted along 
in his boat by wind and wave. Such is the faith ot 
Amida as preached by the Shinshu : it in i-yijo-do (“the 
way of easy acts ”). 

Again, in the older sects, us we have seen, morality 
depends on the keeping of many commandments care- 
fully graded according to the capacity of the devotee. In 
the Shinshu, the “thankful remembrance of the mercies 
of Amida ” sums up the law. He that keeps 
that mercy ever before him will without fail keep all 
the commandments. It is a case of lov^e being the 
fulfilling of the law. 

Hence, Eeunyo Shonin, oiit- of the principal priests 
of this sect, composed the bdlowing Ciu ed : 

“ Rejecting all religious austerities and all other 
action, giving up all idea iif self-power, we rely 
upon Amida Buddha with the whole heart for oiir 
salvation in the future life, which is the most 
important thing ; believing that at the moment of 
putting our faith in Amida Buddha, our salvation 
is settled. From that moment, invocation of his 
name is observed as an expression of gratitude and 
thankfulness for Buddha’s mercy. Moreover, being thankful 
for the reception of this doctrine from the founder and 
succeeding chief priests whose teachings were so benevolent, 
and as welcmm* as iierht in a dark nieht, we must also 
keep the laws which arc fixed for our duty during our 
whole life." 

Again, in the older sect, whilst Amida was made the 
only hope of man’s salvation, supplication to the other 
Buddhas was not forbidden, and consequently, in the 
temples of the Jodo sect, Amida is sometimes found in 
juxtaposition with other objects of worship, and especially 
those Buddhas evhose favours are of a temporary nature, 
such as Kwanimn and others. But Shiuran forbade all 
worship to any but Amida, and would not alhov 
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his followers to ask for any blessiuf!.s of a temporary 
nature. Prayer to Amid.a should he confined to thoe-j 
objects which concern m.an’s ultimate salvation. 

And man’s ultimate salvation, when is it attained '? 
The Jodo sect teaches that if we call the mercy of Amida r 3 
remembrance, then Amida will meet ns at the hour of deat’-'< 
and conduct us to his Paradise. The iShiu.shfi believer is 
taught that tlie coming of Amida is present and immediate, 
that he receives, whilst in this life even, the assurance of his 
salvation, that in other words, Buddha dwells in hi? hear' 
now by faith. 

If thou faith is the sole means I'f salvation, itfollovis 
that there is no need for the candidate for salvation to 
become a priest, leave his homo, renounce matrimony am! 
live liy rule. The layman’s and even the laywoman'c, 
chance of salvation is quite as good as the priests. Tie- 
object therefore for which the priesthood exists is changed. 
It is no longer as it was in Shaka’s conception, a hody o’ 
men striving after perfection, hut a body of men living 
to teach other'-, the eorpiirate depository of t},.- 
Faith and 'Worship of the Church. 'The Shinshu sect., 
therefore, allows its priests to marry, t(> dress like 
laymen, and even, when neees.sary, to eat meat. It is trri-- 
that in other sects priests oecasionall}' married. I hav. 
found married priests belonging to almost evi rv sect. Bet 
with the other sects it is the exception, the Church law ■■■' 
defied because the civil proliibition against priestly marr'ag. 
has been withdrawn. In the Shinshu sect it is encourage > 
in every way ; the family is considered the be.st sphere 
which to lead the religious tamily life, and the incumbenc 3 
not only of the ordinary temples, hut even of tlu -- 
bishoprics and primacies i.s hereditary in certain families. 

The S/iins/iU or M mtn sect (as it is sometimes calk-i! i 
is divided into two main divisions, both of which trace 
their history hack to the life-time of Shinran. Winn 
the Saint wa^ in banishment in the northern province-, 
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he founded a temple at Takata in ShinKtsuke, which 
'hecanie in time the headquarters of the Takata subdivision, 
» branch whose chief temple now stands at Isshinden near 
Tan. Some years later he founded another monastery 
ai Kibe in Omi, which became the present temple of 
the Kiushoknji subdivision. Both these branches are 
now insignificant as compared with the two other great 
branches which originated soon after. Eleven years after 
the death of Shinran (I am quoting from the second edition 
of Tilr.rray’s Handbook) his youngest daugltfer and one 
of his grandsons erected a monastery near to his tomb 
at t'tani in the Easteru suburbs of Kyoto, to which the 
Mikado gave the title of Hoiigwauji. “ Monastery of the 
Original Vow,’' in allusion to the well known \ow 
of Amida which forms the basis of the sect's teaching. 
In the middle of the tifteentli century the Alihot of 
Hongwauji built a great gateway to the temple, which 
excited the en\y of the monks of fliyeizau, who attacked 
the place and burnt it to the gronnd. The Ahliot lied 
to Echizen, where he was joined by a powerful bodv of 
adherents, and by their aid made himself master of the 
whole province of Kaga. wliich remained in the possession 
of his successors for nearly a centin^. In 1477 he re- 
established the Hongwanji at Yamashinu near Kyoto, and in 
! 49o foundei I a monastery under tlie same name at Osaka 
which, towards the middle of the sixteenth century, liecame 
tbo headquarters of the sect. Here Nohuiiaga unsuccessfully 
besieged Kennyo. the 11th Abbot, in 1770, with an army of 
bBjOOO men. For ten years hostilities were carried on be- 
tween him and the adherents of the sect with varying success, 
ending in tlie abbot consenting to capitulate. But three 
days before the date on which it was agreed that the fortress 
should be handed over, he set the buildings on fire and 
decamped during the night. In 1591 Hideyoshi ordered the 
sect to transter its headquarters to Kyoto, whence it had 
heea driven 127 years before, and forced Kyonyo to 
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resign the headship in favour of his younger brother, but in 
1602 Iveyasu allowed him to found another monastery in 
Kyoto to which the name of Higashi (Eastern) Hongwatj! 
was given, while the original foundation ivas called Kishi 
(Western) Hongwanji, or simply Hongwanji. 

It will be seen from the above account that tfie 
character of the Buddhist priesthood had changed. When 
it lirst came into the land, it came as a softening intlueuee 
in the midst of the surrounding barbarism, and it has even 
been charged by Murray'''^ and other writers with enervating 
and corrupting the manliness of the Japane.se race. Tne 
calm of the monastery was an agreeable relaxation aftei the 
troubles of the throne, and many a sovereign w'ho wo ib'' 
have done better in hi-, proper sphere, was tempted to 
forsake his duties, in order to obtain the rest of a 
religious life. But these aristocratic monks did not bring 
with them the true monastic spirit : the world was still in 
their hearts ; they were out of the world and yet in it, 
until gradually the spirit of the world prevailed, and 
as in the monastic institutions of inedia-val Europe, the 
clang of arms was heard in the cell, refectory and chapel. 

We therefore find now that most of the succeeding 
sects are manly and vigorous. It i.< true that the ymn 
sect emphasises the Quietistic tendencies of Buddhism. 
But the Zen sects are eluouologicully anterior to this time. 
They date from the period when Buddhism was still in 
its gentle and contemplative moods. With the rise of 
Shinshu and of its eontemporary rival the Xichireu sect, 
we come to the era of couibativeuess. The spirit of the 
World has entered into the Community of monks : the 
varied oilspring horn from the fertile womb of Buddbisni 
have come to maturity, and will he heard in the history of 
the country striving with one another for mastery. 


History of the Nations, Japan, p. 127. 
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In modern daj's the Shinshii sect has been the most 
progressive of aU Buddhist sects, and has freely sent forth 
its promising priests to study in Eurojre and America. 
It is consequenth' more in touch than any of its compeers 
ivith modern scientific research. Its peculiar tenet gives 
H a great advantage in this respect ; for we have seen 
that if faith in Amida is tlie one and onh" thing necessary, 
it is clearly superfluous to trouble oneself with philoso- 
phical theories and metaphysical speculations, such as those 
to which the other sects are committed. It cun therefore 
rreely and readily accept any seientitic theories about the 
origin and constitution of the world. Having already 
thrown aside its encumbrances, it is in a position tO' 
accept a new burden of theories, or, if need be, to leave 
them alone. 

At the same time it is aide to use far more popular 
mathods of pvopagundi.sm. Of all Buddhist writersi 
the Sliinshu priests are the most fertile producers 
of popular tract.s, some of which bear a very striking 
resemblance to popular tracts amongst ourselves. I have 
• n my possession a collection of tlie.se Shinshu tracts, 
(.1 which I here give a summarized specimen. 

A little boy of pious parents in Tokyo (name and 
address of parents are given) lies sick, with no hope of 
.ecovery. He i.s eight years old, and has always been 
;i good, nay, a very good little bo_\-, ardent in his faith, 
constant in his devotions, and regular in his atteudiince 
upon sermons. During his la.st illness he is attended by 
f- doctor who is an unbeliever. The parents stand weeping 
round the boy. who however, tells them nut to weep. 
‘•I shall soon be with Amida, in Paradise,” says he, “and 
there I shall wait foi you. Tell my brother to be a 
good boy and not to forget his religion. I want him to he 
with us there." So affected was the doctor by the 
invalid's touching little .speech, that his conversion was 
instantaneous, and he immediately joined the Shinshu sect. 
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Like the rest of the Buddhist sects, the Shinshti 
followers use the rosary, which they fasten to their hands 
as a protection against evil thoughts and actions. “ We 
carry a kind of rotary called Xanju,” says the Shinshu 
Catechism, “ which means remembering beads,” and 
when we worship Buddha rve wear it on our hands. 

And, who will beat another’s head with the h.and which 
holds the rosary '? In a certain Ken (jiror ince), recontl}', 
there was a devoted believer of our sect. He was then a 
member of the Ken assembly. He used always to carry a 
rosary in his hand, and wherever he went he would never 
lake it oft’ his hand. One day, w'heii he was attending the 
assembly one of the members advised him that he had better 
take it oft' wdiile he was proceeding with the deliberation. 
“ Oh no,” said he, •• you do not know my secret. Since I 
was chosen as a representative of the people in this Ken, I 
must do my best for their convenience; I must be fully just, 
patient and unseltish. But, as I am a man. if I should trust 
to my own will, I should bo perhaps prejudiced, passionate, 
and selfish. Therefore I always carry this rosary to 
conimand my evil temper, because whenever I sec this 
rosary, I remember the mercy of Buddha, and I return to 
the right.” 

During the recent earth(|iiake in Tokyo, an old and 
devout member of this sect, knowing that the house in 
which he w'as living was in danger of falling, sat down in the 
middle of (he room, and rosary in hand commenced his 
thankful remembrance of Amida’s mercy. The house fell 
and the rafters came crushing all round him. But the old 
gentleman remained firm, and in the midst of the ruin 
escaped without a scratch. This story, related in the 
Japan 2laU a feiv days .after the earthquake, shows the 
constancy of mind which is produced by this faith in the 
mercy ot Amida. 

-- A Shinshu Catechism hy Sho Kwaku Kath, published for 
Theosophieal Society, 1891, p. 25. 
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In the Shinshu sect thi'i-e is no use made of charms 
or spells, and the sect, in this respect, forms an hononrablo 
exception to the others. ]Misti)rtii!ie has its root in the evil 
Karma of previous existences, and cannot be avoioled by the 
possession of a talisman, the repetition of some mystic 
sounds, or the pasting of a piece of p.aper over the door 
of the house. Aniida’s hel)( may not be invoked, yet it is 
maintained that there are often interpositions of Amida’s 
power, even miraculous ones. And } et it is argued that 
there is no miracle so great as that oft recurring one “that 
those who are so sinful can become Buddha by a single 
thought of relying upon Amitabha.” 

In the tirst volume of the Aunales du IMusee Guimet 
(18H0) there is an account of a conferenci! between some 
of the clergy of the Shinshu sect at Kyoto, and the 
members of the Freuch Scieiititic Mission wiiich was 
sent out by the French G<nernment for the purpose 
of enquiring into the religious comlition of Japan. I 
give here a traushitiou of tin principal questions and 
answers. 

Q. (By M. Guimet). My tirst question eoneorns the 
origin of heaven, earth and all that surroimds us. How 
do you explain their formation according to Buddhist 
principles ? 

A. (By the Shinshu priests). Buddhism ascribes the 
existence of all things to wliat it calls In-tn (cause and 
elfect). Everything that exists is a combination of infinitely 
subtle atoms which bv various combinations bav e formed 
mountains, rivers, plains, metals, stones, plants and trees. 
The existence of these things comes from the relation of 
their In to their just as all animate beings are born 
by virtue of their own in-i’u. 

Q. Is there then u<i creator of heaven, earth and all 
other things ? 

A. No. 

Q. What is it then that j-oii call In-en t 
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A. Nothing is formed iiatiirall}' or of its own motion. 
It is always the relationship of this to that that constitutes 
a thing. The distance between the cause and the effect 
varies more or less according to circumstances ; hut these 
two generating elements being by their \ery nature 
correlatives, it is from their relation.ships that all 
^hings are produced. Cause separated from eft'ect 
is absolutely nothing, and so is effect separated from 
cause. 

Q. Do you then admit tlie existence of a certain order 
in the formation of heaven and earth ? 

A. According to an old Indian tradition the liooks 
of the Buddhist religion sometimes mention such an order : 
but there is nothing clear or precise to he found. Anyhow, 
since these accounts tell us that manj’ thousand years have 
elapsed since the formation of the world, it does not seem 
likely that during this tong period all natural phenomena 
should have been left to ehanee or hazard. We can 
therefore admit a certain order in the formation of things 
without contravening tlie fundamental principles of the 
religion. 

Q. Everything in the universe is subject to a general 
and uniform law. Was this law pre-existent to the 
formation of heaven and earth ? 

A. By the side of everything, there is a law to which 
it is subject. Heaven and earth were formed by virtue 
of a natural law which resides in this very formation. Only, 
some men understand it, and others do not. That N 
because some possess an intelligeuoe sufficiently devoloped 
to comprehend it and others do not. 

Q. Do animated beings also owe their existence to 
In-en (cause and effect)? Do yon admit that, from the 
beginning, all the physical properties and force.s, of which 
onr modern physicists speak, have existed ? 

A. It is beyond all doubt that animated beings also 
owe their existence to In-en. Everything exists in the 
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world because, prior to its formation, the reason for its 
formation already existed. Without this pre-existent law 
nothing could be formed. 

Q. Chemists maintain that when two bodies com' 
bine they form a third which is different ? Do you 
admit that this law existed before the formation of every- 
thing ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. According to what you have hitherto told me, I 
remark that your ideas generally agree with those of our 
European scholars who are from day to day engaged in 
the investigation of science. I now ask you if the acts 
of men depend upon God. 

A. A man’s acts arc his own acts ; they do not in 
any way depend upon God. 

Q. Do you not, then, admit that God exercises his 
iuduenco upon humanity, and tliat ho directs us in the 
accomplishment of our diverse acts of invention or 
completion ? 

A. As Buddhism denies a Creator and attributes 
everything to Cause and Effect, it follows tliat every 
act of a man is of his own initiative and done without any 
intervention of God. 

Q. The term ‘‘God” is improper. Nevertheless, 
your religion admits a superior Being, Amida, whom you 
adore with reverence and faith. Tell me. has Amida’s 
power no intlnenee upon a man’s actions ’? 

A. The differences, social and moral, between men, 
depend more or le.ss on the education they have received, 
but not on the will of .Amida. 

Q. Do not the legislatiw or political reforms m a 
country depend upon Amida ? 

A. An act is a human act whether it emanates from 
one man or from many. It is more or less conformable 
to reason according as it came from instructed or ignorant 
men : but it has no direct dependence on Amida. 
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Q. I am ready to admit that it is by work that a 
mau increases his knowledge, and accomplishes progress 
in physical science, but when we come to the moral 
sciences, and the distinctions between good and evil, justice 
and injustice, does it not seem that there exists a suiterior 
being who recfcnpenses or punishes our acts, just as the 
social power punishes iut'ractions of public social order ? 

A. E\ ery good and every evil has as its consequence 
a happiness or sorrow. This results from the natural idea 
ui inywa (Karma — cause and effect). 

The .social power, in jmnishiug actions which are 
opposed to imirality only, represses the abu.ses which 
come from the external relations of men to one another. 
This shows that hues are formed by agreement between 
men, and that they vary according to countries. Wo have 
here only a human fact showing the good and evil of 
the exterior world ; it is one con.sequence of in en (that 
is to say, an application of the law of cause and effect 
in this world by riteaus of rewards and punishments 
awarded by th.e social power). As for acts which con- 
cern the conscience, human compacts could neither punish 
nor rew’ard them. According to the intensity of the cause, 
their effect will be manifested sooner or later ; but neither 
the recompense nor the chastisement comes from without. 
Wan brings happiue.'s and sorrow upon himself, and by 
himself. Thus, a mau commits a wicked action ; if no 
one knows hi» guilt, he will suffer uo external punish- 
ment ; nevertheu-.s liis conscience will reprove him more 
or less severely, and that because the vice, which was 
the cause of the misdeed, reacts iu some way upon him. 

Q. Doe.s the consequence of a had intention or 
culpable act always show itself in the life of him w’ho 
commits it ? 

A. The coii.'equeiiees appear sometimes in this life, 
.-.ometimes after death. We can affirm nothing in advance. 
Suppose a culpable action to he done to-day : its re.sults 
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may be apparent at the moioent of commission, or a few 
daj’s later, or at some period after the decease of the 
guilty person. Thus, whilst the cause exists at the 
moment of committing the culpable action, the con- 
sequences do not declare themselves till a time more or 
less remote, according to the gravity of the action. 

Q. According to what you have told me just uotv, 
all things are produced hy two elements, cause and effect. 
But, iu industrial questions, it seenw lo me that tliere 
is a concurrence of three elements tor }!roduction — capital, 
intelligence and labour. Thus, to establisli a factory we 
must have the capital necessary for its foundation and 
maintenance, the intelligence of tlie jiianager, and the 
labour of tbe workmen. If one of these elements be 
wanting, the factory cannot exist. Tbe same can be seen 
iu the manufacture of pottery. I luive never seen 
anything produced by the c(.»ucurrence 'if two elements 
only. 

A. Buddhist In-Kn does not iiece ss.o'ily limit us to 
two elements. Tims iu the cultivation of a plant, the 
seeds are In, the rain, the dew, the water and the earth are 
Kn. If one of these latter he wanting tlie plant cannot 
grow. Hence, the seasons also are a part of the In. In 
reality, there are six kinds of I)i and four orders of Ea. 

Buddhism uever speaks of the concurrence 

of three elemouts in the formation of things. 

Q. Christianity declares that every man is atHicted 
with what it calls “ original sin.’’ Is tliere anything 
analogous to this in Buddhism '? 

A. There is no mention of Original Sin ; only, every 
man possessing in himself what we cali Muntijo, i.e. an 
original error inherent in the veiw nature (an fond meme) 
of the heart, we say that it is this primitive error w'hich 
is the cause of all the vices and faults which we have 
committed aud always commit in the nh-ikoi w-orlds (lower 
worlds). 
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Q. I suppose tliat ivhat yon call iiiuniiju cauuot he 
u sin. If it be a sin it can I>e absolved ; but if it be an 
error, absolution is impossible. 

A. Error may be tlie cause of a sin. but it is not 
itself a .sin. It is therefore completely distinct from 
the original sin of Ohristianity. Thus, an individual 
commits though ignorance an improper action ; doubt- 
less he is guilty of a fatilt, inasmuch as he ha.s 
committed an improper action ; but when his ignorance 
is taken into consideration, lie can scarcely be called 
guilty. 

B. Can one iiv prayers change a misfortune into a 
lilessing : e. //. a poor harvest into an abundant one ‘? 

.4. In Buddhism generally, men often talk of the 
siiccfss of prayer.s addressed to the Deity. But our sect 
alisolutely forbids them. Further, even in general Bud- 
dhism men never talk of the transforniiition of things 
which can never be transformed : they do not ask for 
impossibilities. The question of prayer can only present 
itself therefore in connection with a thing capable of making 
itself. 

To take an example. Every calamity is the con- 
sequence of an In contaminated with vice. But when a 
man repents himself of his former actions be promises 
henceforth only to do actions in accordance with morality. 
Then, what remains for him to do ? To invoke the 
Hotoke (Buddha). But the Hotoke listens to no invocation 
which is directly addressed to him, whether to ask a 
blessing or to deprecate a misfortune. 

It i.s through ignorance that the unenlightened common 
people contravene this principle and pray to the Hotoke for 
fortune or per.sonal well-being. And it is to prevent these 
.superstition.s that our Shinshh sect strictly forbids all 
kind of prayer. 

Q. Why are tb.ere then, in this temple, people who- 
offer prayer ? 
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A. The}’ are not prayers. We have said that the 
acts of this life depend on ourselves, and not at all on 
the Hotoke ; but as our destiny belongs to the Hotoke, 
we pray to him to watch over us not only in this life, 
but in our future lives, to deliver us for ever from the 
life of the lower worlds, and to give us a i-ure and supreme 
happiness. This is not properly speaking a prayer. 

Q. Can one wash away sins by washing body, hands 
and mouth before prayer ? 

A. In a certain number of sects we hnd such prac- 
tices : but in our sect there is but the belief in the mercy 
of the Hotoke. No external act could take away sins. 

Q. Why then are there people here who wa.sh their 
hands and mouths before commencing prayer? 

A. It is only to conform to the general custom of 
the country. If, before worshipping, a man washes his 
face and hands, it is simply to show respect and venera- 
tion, independently of any idea of its being a ceremony 
required by the Buddhist religion. 


Q. Is the soul immortal ? 

A. Yes. Buddhists call the soul ihinahiki, and it is 
from the soul that emanate all our intellectual actions 
(as thought, imagination), produced by means of sight, 
hearing, taste, touch, etc. The circulation of the blood 
and the digestion of food constitute the working by 
the soul of the organs of our body considered as 
the abode of the soul ; but these functions belong to the 
material not to the moral domain. The soul is simple, 
its functions multiple. 

'.'r- :■ h: ^ 

Q. Has the animiil the same .soul as man ? Is there 
nothing to differentiate them except the perfection of their 
organs ? 
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A. Yes. The soul is the same. The only difference 
is in the intelligeuce ; and the difference in the intelligence 
is only the difference in the functioning of the five organs. 

^ ^ •' -I- 

Q. Does Buddhism teach metempsychosis, i.e. the 
endless return of the soul in future lives to receive the 
recompense or punishment of acts committed in the present 
life? 

, A. Yes. Thus, even when a man has arrived at 
a very high station, he can always fall from it in con- 
sequence of a fault, or he condemned in case of a crime. 
This is called the Ilin-bl of the present life. 

Q. Can the animal soul transform itself into a human 
soul, or, conversely, can a human soul become an animal 
soul ? 

A. Yes. only this transformation is more or less 
gradual. The smallest does not at one bound become the 
greatest. 

* -• 


Q. Does Buddhism admit tlie resurrection of the soul 
at the end of the world '? 

A. Christianity is the only religion which teaches that 
the soul will revive at the end of the world. As to the 
Buddhist religion it teaches that the soul is immortal and 
that, immediately after death, it endures in the after life 
the eflects of the In incurred here. 

Q. Do you not teach then that the soul will at the 
last day re-enter its aucient body ? 

A. No. The eft’eet of a cause is produced in an instan- 
taneous and regular manner. How then can it be possible 
for the soul to await the cud of the world and then re-enter 
its body which is already decayed, destroyed and scattered ? 

Q. Does not Buddhism admit the final destruction of 
the world ? 
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A. Buddisni teaches us that the world is formed, and 
that after its formation it exists ; after its existence it is 
destroyed and after its destruction tliere is chaos ; then 
the world is again formed, and so on. No one can tell 
how often formation and destruction have thus succeeded 
one another. Buddhism further teaches us that the 
destruction and formation of the world occupy an intiuity 
of kalpas, which no one can calculate. 


(J. Shaka is a Buddlia. Do you honour him as much 
as Aiiiida ? 

A. Although Amida, through a sentiment of com- 
passion, wishes to save us, we cannot know it. It is 
therefoi'e out of his mercy that )u; manifests himself in the 
person of Shaka. Since the time of this Incarnation, 
Amida has returned to his former shape, and there is no 
other Shaka hut Amida himself. 

Q. If it be thus with SLuika, are there other 
Buddhas ? 

A. The Buddhist scriptures tell ns that there arc 
other Buddhas, but that they are all only the Incarnations 
of the love of Amida ? 

Q. What Buddha is Amida ? 

A. Amida is a Buddha without beginning or end. 
He is endowed with miraculous power ; his great in- 
telligence is spread over the Ten Worlds, and there is 
no place wlierc it does not manifest itself. Such is the 
essence of Amida, whose goodness and life are eternal. 
This is what we call the True Buddha of the three 
periods (past, present and future) and of the ten 
quarters. 


♦ 


* 


Q. What are the five prohibitions. 
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A. 1. Not to take uuimal life. 2. Not to steal. 8. Not 
to be imniotlest. 4. Not to lie. o. Not to drink alcoholic 
beverages. 

Q. What do yon say of those who make war ? 

A. Since war is the greatest of all nmrderoas acts, 
it should, properly speaking, be forbidden ; only we 
should distinguisli between legitimate and illegitimate w.ars. 

Q. What are we to say in th.e ease of killing animals 
for food ■? 

A. The Use of meat is forbidden or allowed according 
to cirenmstances. . . If it be done not from cruelty 

hut from necessity imposed by considerations of health, 
it is permitted to eat meat. . . . There is further a 

distinction between pure and impure meats. Tliey are 
impure and oousunueiitly forbidden for the man who kills 
them himself, wlio orders them to he killed or assists 
in the killing. In all other case' meats are pure and may 
he eaten. 

Our sect forbids iis ti) kill animals for sport, and 
always leaves the slaughtering of animals for those whose 
occupation it is. Herein our sect dith-rs from all the rest. 


Q. I should now like to know the religious rules of 
your sect. 

A. The greatest ditiereiice that exists between our 
sect and the others is that foroid their clergy to eat 

meat and to marry whilst we permit both. There is further 
a very great ditfereuce between us and the other sects in 
the matter of prohibitions and commandments. 

In the oth(-r sects, there are precepts which, like the 
scholastic regulations, do not concern all the citizens. Such 
are those which regulate the anchorites in the mountains, 
and certain spiritual exercises. Our prescriptions concern 

I have met with married piiests in otlier sects as well 

ceitainly in the Uinzai and the Nichiivit. 


Vol. xxii.— 129 
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all the inhabitants. Civil laws make no distinction between 
the inhabitants of (owns and country, so our precepts 
are addressed to the M'hole world. What is peculiar 
to our sect is that it teaches us to trust Amida Butsu for 
all that concerns the future life, and that it establishes 
no law relative to the atfairs of this world. For the 
rest, it forbids, as a religious rule, prayer, otfering, and 
superstitious practices which have for their end happiness 
for one’s self, misfortune for others, the knowledge of 
the future, etc. It forbids us to v'orship, the Kamis 
and the Buddhas. The essential principle is the entire 
consecration of seif to Amida. 

Our priests are obliged t.) certiiin practices, such a.s 
praises to the Amida Buddha, the reading of sacred books, 
etc. The laity h.ive no other duties but to lielieve in 
Amida and oliey the laws of the countiy. 

Chapter JX. 

The Zen seers (tin- word Xm is tlie Sinico-.Tiipanese 
corruption for l)hyaua-meditati.'>u) are divided as far as 
Japan is concerned into three divisions. The llitnai 
division dates from 116B A.!*., the S~U0 fnnn 1223 A.D. 
and tile Oiidku from 16d0. It will be seen therefore 
that in its two main branches it is contemporary with the 
moveiui.nt'< inauCfaratecl by Iloneo f^hbnin, Shinran, and 
Nichiren, ind *lu’t it is but another j.b.ise of v.Iiat we 
may call the revolt of modern against mediieval 
Buddhism. 

lu the Contemplative sects there is a great deal 
that savours of tlie original teachings of the Founder, 
and a very gi-eat deal that is eminently Hindoo. Neither 
Japan nor Chin.i could of themselves liave produced a 
method so utterly unpractical as that of arriving at the 
Truth by pure contemplation. 

It is a peculiar tenet of this sect that knowledge 
can he transmitted from heart to heart without the 
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intervention of words. It is said that on one occasion 
when Sakyamuni liad been asked to preach the law to 
his disciples he sat down before them in perfect silence, 
gazing intently on a lotus flower which he held in his 
hand. None of tlie nsseinhly could nnderstaud what the 
Teacher meant : at last the light dawned upon the heart 
of Kasya2ia, who smiled at Sakyamuni, and so, without 
a single word being spoken, the whole audience came by 
degrees to understand tlie liidden teaching conveyed 
in the lotus held aloft by the silent teacher. This 
silent understanding of the law was afterward handed 
down through a succession of Indian jiatriarchs, until 
about the sixth century of our era it teas brouglit to 
China, where its establishment was largely due to the 
labours of the Indian priest Bodhidharina, a famous 
contemplative, who is said to have sat gazing at a wall 
for eight years continuously. 

In its early form, as introduced to .Japan by the liin- 
ztii subsect, the Zen sj’stem dittered but little, if at all, 
from the form of Contemplation practised in India and 
China. It was purely contemplative, and the teaching 
of the Faith was hande'! down directly from heart to 
heart without much need being felt for the use of religious 
books or manuals of doctrities. 

Hut the main l>van(!h I'f tlie Coutemplatives, the 
Soilo or Soto branch, as founded liy the two CL'lebrated 
tiriesfs Shoyo Taishi, and llntsnjizenshi (from whom the 
Echizeii ami Noto subdivisions of the Soto sect take 
their orgiu) was, like everything else that takes root in 
Jajian, first adapted to the soil in which it was jilanted, 
and must therefore he considered to he a form of Con- 
templative religion with .Japanese modifications. 

Shoyo Taishi, the fir^t founder of the Soto sect was 
born in 1200 A. I)., and at an early age admitted (like 
Nichiren, Shinran and the rest) to the monastery of Hiyei- 
zau near Kj'oto. A doubt having arisen in his mind about 
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a passage iu Scripture, lie eousulteit iirst the head of 
his owu monastery about its meauing, and afterwards 
on his recommendation, a contemplative priest of the 
name of Eisai, who was teaching the doctrines of the 
then nearly established Riiizai sect. But when Eisai 
died soon afterwards, he felt that he had no teacher left, 
and therefore went over to China iu search of further 
knowledge. Here Shoyo was received into a monastery’ 
hut being despised as a foreigner was as.signed the lowest 
seat iu Chapel and Hall. Against thi.s affront, Shoyo 
protested. In the Buddhist community, he said, all were 
hrothers, and there was no difference of nationalit)'. The 
oul}' way to rank the hrethreii was by seniority ; and he 
tlierefore claimed to occupy his proper rank. "With some 
difficulty, and only after an appeal to the Chinese Emperor, 
he gained his object. From this time his fame in China 
was lery great, and as he ccmtinually advanced iu the 
knowledge of Buddhism, lie v. .;s rtc. gutzed as a patriarch 
and .appointed (uie of the successors of the great Bodhid- 
L.n-ma. Having thus acquired the requisite authority, he 
returned to liis country, and e.-tuhlishing himself iu the 
province of Echizen, founded tiie Soto .sect as it now exists. 

“ Four hundred years,” he is reported lo have said, has 
•‘Buddhism been taught iu tliis country. It has never 
“• been properly taught until now.” 

Half a century later Sltoiju Tuit^hia system of teaching 
and organization was compieteii by Jlutsuji Ziii.shl, who 
e.-^lablished himself at Koto, and I'y his writing.s and 
lal.'onrs merited to be called the second founder of this 
sect. 

The SCitii sect difteias trom the [I’ni'e system of Contem- 
plation inasmuch as the latter (the liinzai) makes Coutem- 
pl.ition the sole means of attaining to knowledge, wdiilst 
the former joins scholarship) and research to Coutempilation. 
Tile piriests of the the Soto sect have always been honour- 
ably distinguished both for their learning and for their 
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poverty. ‘ Zenshit zeni niishi : Munto mono wo shiradzu,' 
says the Japanese proverh. “ The Zen priests have no 
money, the monied Montos know nothing.” 

The first sntra studied hy the priests of this sert 
is the book known as Shin l-ijd, the “heart sntra,” the 
full title of which is Dai Haiuuja Haramifa Shin Ki/n : 
and this is a summaiy of the Dai Hann>/a Harainiia 
hijo, a liook which in its original form is computed to 
be about six times the size of the New Testament. An 
excellent commentary on the Shin Ki/C>, nicely printed, 
has recently been published hj- Mr. Ouchi Seiran, nt 
Tokvo. 

When we ha\t‘ attained, says this Sutra, to the 
highest wisdom and nn st perfect enlightenment, then we 
clearl}' behold that all tl - elements of phenomenal existence 
are empty, vain and unreal. Form does not ditl'er from 
space, nor space from form ; all things surrounding ns 
are stripped of their nualities, so that in this highest 
state of enlightenment there can he no longer biith 
or death, defilement or pnritx’, addition or destruc- 
tion. There is therefore no such thing as igm'ranoe, 

and therefore none of the miseries that result from it. 

If there is no mi.-ery, decay or death, there is no such 
thing as wisd>/m, and no such thing as attaining to 
happiness or rest. 

Hence, to arrive at perfect euiantipulion wc mnst 
grasp the fact of utter and entire void. The phenomenal 
world is vanity of vanities. 

Another book much read in this sect is the Sutra 
of Forty-two Sections, of which an account is given in 

Beal's Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, 

to which I would refer the reader. Another popular 
treatise is the Enkaku ki/u, a more lengthy treatise of 
the same type as the Heart Sutra, above mentioned. 
It is distinctly a Mahayana book, intended to glorify 
the Great Vehicle at the expense of the small, and 
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consequently the void -which it preaches as the only 
absolutely existent thing, is not the negative void 
of non- existence, but the positive void of true ex- 
istence -ivhich can only be described hj- a series of 
negations. “ God,” says the author of the SheiJierd 
of Hermits;, “ coinprehendeth all things, and is only 
immense, not to be comprehended bj' any ; he can 
neither he defined by anj- -words, nor conceived by the 
mind.” 

Another hook much used in this sect is a simple 
handbook of the principles of Buddhism, entitled Sotoktjo 
Kwai SkClbhoyi, “Exposition of the principles and doctrines 
of the Soto Sect,” of which I here give an analysis, 
reserving to the appendix a complete translation of the 
text. 

In a commentary upon the Shfishuyi, recently published 
ill TolsyO by Mr. Ouchi Seiran, a Buddhist scholar of note, 
we learn that the book was composed by Shotjo Tiiiski 
himself as a manual of doctrine for his scholars. The full 
title is now given ifotd Ki/dl.inii Shiisltili/i, but the name 
Soto Kyokwai or Soto Church is not a desiguation sanc- 
tioned by Shoyo Tai.shi himself. It was not his object to 
found a sect, and he refused for himself and followers any 
distinctive tittle. He was a Buddhist priest rather than a 
Zen priest, and never aspired to found the Soto sect. 
Indeed so careful was he, and also his .successor Bntsuji, 
that, whereas the other great religious leaders had made 
Kyoto or Kamakura the ceijtres of their activit}-, these, on 
the other hand, retired to remote districts, one in Echizen 
the other in Noto, and there devoted themselves, not to the 
instruction of the laity, hut to the training of a few priests. 
The term Soto dates from a rescript of the Emperor Godaigo 
Tenno, in which he confers on the Sojiji Temple the privilege 
of being considered the head temple of the Soto Sect. The 
title was formally adopted after the publication of the 
imperial letter. 
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The Soto sect, therefore, does not chiim to be any 
new development of Buddhism, but to be a reassertion 
of that original teaching which had been handed down 
uncorrupted though a succession of patriarchs from Sihaka 
to Bodhidharma, and from Bodhidharma to Slioyo Taishi. 
The Soto sect claims to be the via nuiUa of Buddhism, 
and the svstem has all the strength as well as all the 
Weakness that is generally' to be found in a via media. Its 
Weakness lies in a certain want of enthiis asm or ‘‘ go,” 
such as will make it acceptable to the lower and more 
ignorant classes; its strength, in its clear insistence, as 
against the partial teachings of other sects, on the uuiversals 
of Buddhism, on what has always and everywher ■ been 
held, and by all Buddhists. The S/tnslrnii therefore is 
recognized as a standard of doctrine by ail sects : — a 
magazine of the Shinshu sect, for instance, having 
recently published a short conmieutary on it together 
with a partial translation into English. It is this con- 
sideration which makes the hook of special \ alue. 

The hook is divided into five chapters, of which the 
first is an introductory one, stating the genered problems 
of life, and salvation, as they appear to every Buddhist 
ev'e ; and the doctrine of iiujivu or kavma is clearly stated 
and explained. IVheu tlie meaniug and power of 
karma has been clearly stated, the next essential is 
that what man believes in his heart he should confess 
with his lips ; and chap, ii is therefore devoted to the 
subject of confession of sin and the putting away there- 
of. Having reached this stage, the believer is now 
(chap, iii) considered as being in a position, to keep the 
commamlments, and thereby to “ take up his jiosition,” 
i.e. to enter into the perfection of the Buddhahood. This 
chapter forms the centre of the book. It is the main 
teaching of the Soto sect, and may be considered as 
Shoyo’s protest against both the Jbdo and th,- Tendai, 
tliat the Buddhaship can be attained to only by the strict 
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observance of tise eommauiTments. In chapters iv and v 
we are sJiown the consequences of having reached to the 
Bnddhaship. He in ivlio.se niiiid the conception of the 
tnith has bjen formed will show the inward trutli in two 
ways. He will conc'dve the de.sire of heliiing others, and 
he will show his gratitude to the Buddhas for that which 
he has received from tlieiu. 

The yS/id'./im/; i.s the liasis of Shoyo's system. Ib 

the i'h'/'f 111 ^ii-rii i/i, he goes on to teach the way of 

conteiiipliiti.iu, by which the widl-instructed luind may 
penetr.ite into the very arc iiui of nature and gain in- 
tuitional views of the truth,. In this book, he lays 

down as the necessary basis of all meditation three 
prill, -ipal propositions which the believer must accept 
as s.lf-evi<’eiit postulates. 

I. He must acknowledge that the '• way " he has 
been taught is perfect, and that there is consequently 
no 11 "d to prove it. 

II . That religion is liberty, and that there is therefore 
no hope of forcing t!ie reason to accept what the will 
refuse.s. As Swedenborg Wtuild e.vpvess it, “every 
spiritual thing wliicli enters in freedom and is received 
in a state of freedom remains, Imt not tlie reverse.” 

III. That the whole body of the law is not far removed 
from thi.s place, and that con^,'.}uently we do not need the 
feet of ascetici.sm to as-ist ns to reacli it. 

Having accepted these three po.stulates, tlio Buddhist 
contemplative is then directed to preiiare for his meditation 
by moderate eating, and drinking, for while satiety is an 
obstacle to high thinking, so is also the eveaknnss resulting 
from too vigorous a fast. He .is further to expel from his 
mind, as far as po.ssihle, all though.ts of a worldly nature, 
so as to leave himself absolutely unfettered for the work 
before iiiin. It seems, howevtu-, to lie a mi.snonier to speak 
of the work before him. In Buddhist contemplation, the 
mind has properly speaking no work before it. Bnddhist 
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contemplation is not thinking, but the absence of thought. 
Hitting on a cushion, Vv’ith his legs crossed and arms folded, 
his body erect, his head straight so that the tip of the no-.e 
is in a perpendicular line with the navel, with his tongue 
pressed against the roof of his mouth, and lireathiug slightly 
through the nose, he is to think unthinking, i.e. he is 
to sit ill a kind of mesmeric coiiditiou, with an entii o 
absence of all forumlated thought. 

,X. 

In the Hcripture entitled Saddharma pundarika, of 
which I have given an analysis in a previous chapter, 
there is a prophec)’ of Sakyamuni's that in the Latter 
Days of the Law there should arise four great Bodhisattvas 
who should teach men once more the perfect Law ns 
Sakyannini himself had taught it in tlie last and most 
perfect days of his ministry. It is the belief of the 
Nichiren sect that in their founder the}' have one of 
these four mystical personages incarnated. 

This great priest, the iounder of a -’ect wliich is 
purely .Japanese, was born at Ivominato. in Awa. at the 
entrance t<) the bay of Yeddo, in 1222. His father, a 
man of the name of Nnkina, was an exile fi 'in Kyoto 
who was living in this village and had married a village 
girl. The circumstance that NichironV father wa-- an exile, 
possessing no political or social rights, c insed his enemies 
in after days to reproach him with being a sciulura (Hkt. 
chaudiUa “onlcaste”); hut the charge was imfounded, 
for Kukiiia was really a man of very good faiiiil}-. In 
his boyhood Nichiren seems to have been remai'kaiile for his 
tender hearted disposition, and the vocation to the priest- 
hood seems to have come to him through a quarrel 
that he had with some of his village playmates over the 
treatment of a wounded bird. At the age of 12, he' 
entered a temple of the Shingon sect, near to his village, 
Eyosumidera, and there remained for some time practising 
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the complicated ceremonies, and stiid^ying the mysterious rites 
of that sect. The priest of the Temple seems to have taken 
a great fancy to hi.s young pupil, and in course of time ar- 
ranged for him to commence a more extended coiirse of 
studies at Hiyeizan. On his way, a little incident occurred 
whicli had much intiuence on his after career. Htopjjmg 
to rest at a \illage inn, during the middaj' heat, he 
observed some childen dragging about an idol of Sakya- 
muni, which they were using a as plaything. Shocked 
at -uch strange profanit}', he remonstrated with the 
landlord of the inn, who told him that since Shinran’s 
teaching had domonsti'ated the futility of all Buddhas 
except Araiil.r, they did not seem to have hail any further 
use for the idol of Sakyamuni, and so had allowed the 
childreii to play with it. That tlie h)uuder of the faith 
should thus he driven out from his own religion made 
a deep impression upon Niehiren, who from that moment 
determin. d to oe a great religious reformer. Accordingly, 
he entered ui-on hi.s studies with great zest, but, like 
Honen ShOnin, Bliinran, and many r)tliers, he found the 
Teudai teachings as taught at Hiyeizan far too wide and 
comprehensive, and again resorted to a system of eclec- 
ticism. But his eclecticism was a more logical one than that 
the others, for he chose as his special basis of doctrine the 
same liook vihich Deiigyo Daislrl had taken for his, and 
devoted himself entirely to its elucidation. He does not 
however seem to ha\e declared himself until he had com- 
pletely liiLshed his studies at Hiyeizan, and then returning 
to his little temple of Kyosumidera, before an audience of 
people whom he had known from his youth, he preached 
the Sermon which has generallj' been considered as the 
foundation oi itis sect. Commencing with the new formula 
“ Xamu riyo ho reiige kyo,” “ Hail to the scripture of 
■■ the Lotus of Good Law,” he preached on the 
shortcomings of all the existing sects, and pointed out 
that in the Hokekyo (Saddharmapundarika Sutra) alone 
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was be found the true and highest teaching of Sakya- 
muui. This sermon caused a great cominotiou, and 
Kichirou was forced to escape for his life from his iudignant 
auditors. He now retired to a cottage at Nagoye, near 
Kamakura, where he set himself to work to propagate his 
opinions. Kamakura was at this time the second capital 
of Japan, and was the residence of the Shoguns in whose 
hands so much of the civil power was coucoiitratcd. We 
can see the wisdom of Nichiren in selecting this place for 
the scene of his lahunrs. Whilst the Imperial Court at 
Kyoto had become hopelessly weak, the spirit of political 
ambition had entered into the groat religious houses of 
the Mikado’s capital ; so that there v as no opening for 
a religions reformation there. Sliinrau's most suc- 
cessful labours liad been in the rural districts of Hitachi 
and Shiuiot.siike, aud the Shogun attracted around 
himself all that was progres.sive aud energetic in the 
country. It was here therefore that Nichireu determined 
to preach aud teach. His teaching met with singular 
success; the] common people heard him gladly and 
attributed to his lutercessious a period of rain after a 
long drought. Even the nobles listened to the bold 
speaker whose open denunciations were so dilferent 
from what they had been accustomed to hc-av from the 
clergy of the older sects. But the more his popularity 
increased amongst the laity, so much the more virulent 
became the opposition of the priests. Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, they possessed the ear of the regent Tokiyori, who, 
in the year 1261, banished him to Ito in Idzu. A very 
pretty story is connected with this incident. The sea was 
very rough, aud the vessel which bore the exile across the 
bay of Sagami was unable to approach the dangerous coast 
of Idzu. So the sailors, impatient of delay, lauded their 
prisoner on a rocky islet some distance from the laud, and, 
telling him to swim ashore when the storm abated, made 
oft and left him. Nichireu at once stood up, rosary in 
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hand, and commenced in a loud voice to recite his office. A 
fisherman on the shore observed him, and, at the peril of 
his life, came out to rescue him, thinking him to be 
.some shipwrecked mariner. This man was Xichiren’s 
first disciple in Idzu. Soon afterwards he was pardoned, 
but, continuing his pugnacion.s methods of evangelization, 
was again in trouble, and, about the year 1272, was thrown 
into prison with si.v of his companions, and condemned to 
death. Itut wlien the night came for his deca 2 'iitation, a 
donldf miracle occurred. Tlic Kegtnt Tokimune had a 
dream, warning him to spare the condemned man’s life, 
so vivid that ho sent a me.sseuger at once to stay the 
execution, .-vt the same moment, the e.\'ecutioner was 
making tliree distinct attempts to behead the prisoner, but 
failed each time, from some supernatural cause. Astonished 
at this, he also sent a mes.seiiger, to inform the regent of 
what li.ul occurred. The spot where tile two messengers 
met is still pointed out on the road along the coast between 
Kamakura and Enoshima. 

Xichireti's punishment was commuted to a sentence 
of banishment to the island of Sado, from which he 
was released in 1274. After a short residence in Kamakura, 
where his opportunities of gaining influence were now 
a thing of the past, he retired to a beautiful spot among 
the mountains of Ko.shn, where he founded the eeh'brated 
monastery of ilinohu San, and spent the next eight years 
in giving religious iiistruetion to liis numerous visitors. 
Then, iluding that his en'l was drawing near, he deder- 
mined once more to visit the scenes of his former labours, 
the provinces of Musashi and Sagami ; and died at Ikegami, 
about three miles from what is now Tokyo, in the house 
of his friend Emon no Taiyu Mnnenaka. 

Xiehiren is distinctly the most jhctnresiiue character 
in the whole history of .Jajiuuese Buddhism, and we cannot 
wonder that he should have dee^ily impressed hi.s persona- 
lity iqum his own sect. To this day, the Xiehiren sect 
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iiiiiiutains the cliuraotei'istics of its fouiuler. It is 
pugnacious, (lehant, proud, as ho tvas. Xicliireii is eipally 
well known to literature and art. One of the favourite 
subjects for a picture is the scene of iiis attempted 
execution, and one of the great successes of the Tokyo 
theatre this year (1894) has been the play of 
Nichirenki. 

I am indebted to the Very Kev. Abbot Kobayashi, 
of the Daidanrin Collrgo Tokyo, for the following summary 
of the Nichiren doctrines. 

JitiU i.e. “the true teaching of the ?ilahuyana,” 

is the doctrine which is founded on the Hokekyt) (Saddharma 
pundarika) vhich says that the Tathagata of Original 
Enlightenment, and all the Buddhas, had but one olject in 
view, namely to lead all men to that Enliglitennu-ut which 
is the true Buddhaship. So he first preached, a.-5 we have 
already shown, the doctrine of sudden expansion, called 
lu’i/iin, in which ho suddeiih’ expanded before nan the 
whole of his Truth. Finding however that thi.s was a 
doctrine which but few could grasp, ho laid it aside for 
a while, and pi’oached the lower stages of the truth, such 
as are contained in the Ji/awtis, and other Sutras of the 
Lesser Veliicle. He then began to preach the expanded 
doctrines known as Vaiindijn or Hodo : from which he 
went on to the Hannija (Skt. Prajna), in which, by a most 
complicateil system of metaphysical subtleties, he showed 
the absolute identit}’ of reality and uiireality. Ami finally, 
ill the hlokh' period, he showed tiie identity of all the 
23receding methods, as coiniiriscd now within the one 
Vehicle of Faith, so that at the close of his ministry 
he could say with truth : “ What I have purposed is 

now satisfied : now all thiugs can, by me, cuter the state 
of enlightenment.” 

According to the Kaihoukyd, which is the name given 
by the scholars of this sect, to the main teachings of 
Saddharma jiundarika, the book is divided into two 
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portioDS. The last fourteen chapters contain the doctrine 
founded upon the Hokekj'o, and the first fourteen chapters 
give the main teachings of the Hokekyo itself. 

In the Hannya, or Sekiiiion teachings, we arc shown 
the reality of all things, and are taught that all living 
things hear the nature of Buddha ; hut it is not until 
Ave reach the Kenhimhiju stage, that we are shown Avhat 
is that nature of Buddha Avith which all living beings 
are identical. All the Buddhas in all directions, past, 
present, and fnlure, are tlie counterparts of Sakyainuni ; 
but, Avheii Ave .-;peak of SakA’aiuuni, Ave do not mean 
the historical Sakyamuui who left his family, taught 
and died ; l)ut the Sakyamuni Buddha in his real and 
immortal state. This is the true Buddha — the moon 
in the heavens ; the other Buddhas are like the moon 
reflected in the Avaters, transient, sliadowy reflections of 
the Buddl’.a of Truth. It is this licing Avho is the source 
of all phenomenal existence, and in whom all phenomenal 
existence has its being. The imperfect Bnddlii'^m, therefore, 
teaches a chain of cause and idfect ; true Buddhism teaches 
us tliat tlio first link in this chain of cause and eft'ect 
is the Buddha of Original Knlighteumeiit, of Avhom the 
historical Hak} amuui, and the rest are but the transient 
reflections. When this point has been reached true 
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Wisdom has .at length been attained. 

The importance of this concession it is hard to over- 
estimate. The Tatluigata of Origiiuil En- 
lightenment is clearly God, the being in 
Avhom all creatures “ live, move, and 

have their being.” I have sometimes 

thought that this vieiv is strengthened by 
the peculiar form of the Nichiren Bosary. 
large head marked I is Taho, Skt. 

o o 0 o Pr.ahhutaratna ; that marked II. is Sak\'amuni, 
o o o o ‘ 

Po historical manifestation <4 I, wliilst the four 

“ beads marked 1. 2. B. 4. are the four great 
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Bodhisattvas, also emanations of I and II., who shall 
in the Latter Days preach the law. A Christian conld 
make out of this rosary a very good illustration of the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 

But the capacities of living beings are as various 
as their number is gi'eat. It is therefore tlie wise 
mercy of the Tathagata to suit the teachings to their 
capacities. To those in a lower state, he gives, like a 
wise physician, medicine suitable to their condition, and 
leads them along a path by which tlicj’ may avoid the 
conditions of beasts and demons, and lie assured of a 
birth amongst men or angels. This is called the Xiu- 
tengyO, or doctrine of man and deus. Again, to those 
in a higher condition, he presents the four great truths 
and the twelve causes, etc. and so places them in the 
Small Vehicle of Buddhist doctrine. To the wise in 
heart again, according to their several characteristics, 
he preaches the various forms of tlie (-rreat Buddnism — 
the philosophy of the Shingou, the exstatic wisdom of 
the Contomplatives, or the fervent faitli of the JOdo and 
Shiiishu. But all these are oiih- imperfect presentations; — 
to those who would be perfect, the Tathag.Ua otfers in the 
Hokekyo, a system mIucIi combines in itself r.il pliiiosophy 
and wisdom, hnman and divine, all faitli and all knowledge. 

Swedenborg seems to echo the tcH'diings of Xiohiren 
when he says th.at mir character is formeil hv our 
predominant will, and that according to our leading 
desires so will our place lie determined ia the world to 
come. The leading desire of him who would iiecome 
a Buddha is to purify, not this part or that, but 
every part, and thus to make ids v.diole body a tit 
habitation for the all-pervadiug T.athagata. 


XI. 


We have now reached the fullest -tage in the 
■development of Jupiuese Buddhism. We Imve traced 
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the fiutli of Sak3-!imuiii from the life of its Founder to 
the evolution of the various vehicles. We have seen 
ho'.v the promulgation of Greater Vehicle doctrines in 
India was accompanied b\' a great outburst of mis- 
sionarj’ zeal which sent the hardj' Indian priests over 
the mountain ranges, that surround on all sides the 
native countrj' of the Buddha, to propagate the faith 
among the mountain ravines of Kashmir and Thibet, 
along the fertile valleys and thickl}' populated coasts of 
China, and at length over the seas through Korea to 
Japan. 

We ha\e traced the gradual changes and development 
of the faith, from the time when it first came over to 
these shores in a crude undige.sted form, imperfectly 
expliiiiied to the natives of the countiy bj" missionaries 
■who were everj- whit as much foreigners as the 
Christian missionaries of to-day, to the time when under 
the giiiilance of native priests the now-existing sects 

wore tstablislied and brought to their full development. 
We have seen in the sects themselves a gradual upward 
teudeuev. In the Tendui sect we have seen a com- 
prehensiveness of view so large that it has defeated 
its own object. Unable to grasp the whole cycle of 

Buddhist teachings men have arisen within the great 
Tendai monasterj- of Hiveizau, who have, each in 

his turn, seized upon some one portion of the 
Tendai teachings and developed it to the utmost 
of its extent. So Honen and Shinran preached 
Amida, and Amida, alone, thus approaching veiy 
near to the monotheistic faith of Christianitj' ; whilst 
the Cnntemplatives have come verj’ near to the idea of 
an inottable God whom human words cannot describe 

nor human thoughts adequate!}' conceive ; and Nichiren 
seems almost to have reached to the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity. We have seen too that Shingon, 
the faith of Daiuichi or Yairochana as taught by Kobo 
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Daishi, has had no spiritual progeny ; no sects trace 
their pedigree back to his system, which is very nearly 
akiu to Gnosticism. 

lu writing the account of the various sects I 
have done my best to present their good side only. 
Every faith has a right to be judged by its best 
specimens, and its highest teachings, and it is on 
its bright side that I have preferred to view Japanese 
Buddhism. 

But I would not conceal from myself that there is a 
dark side to .Japanese Buddhism, as there is to all Buddhism 
everywhere. The germs of truth, which I have sought to 
develop, lie hid amongst a mass of superstitious practices- 
It is perhaps owing to their multitudinous divisions 
that the Buddliist priesthood do not exercise the 
influence which they ought to exercise. The “ fissi- 
parous ’ nature of Japauese Buddhism must always be 
remembered ; it is propagated by divisions. Each one 
of the greater sects is subdivided into a large number 
of sub-sects, ill some cases there are as many as ten 
sub- sects to one sect. If those sub-sects (and they are 
all autonomous bodies) be taken into consideration, there 
must be nearly 70 Buddhist sects in the country. Some 
of these sects do not, it is true, represent variations of 
doctrine. The merest local accident often caused a 
division. Thus, the two Hougwauji, with their numerous 
successions of priests, owe their division to the action of 
one great Japanese hero who burnt a temple, and of 
another who allowed the temple to be rebuilt ; whilst 
the Noto and Echizen branches of the Zen sect, which 
are absolutely identical in doctrine, trace their separation 
to the fact that Butsuji Zenshi took up his residence 
in a diflereiit temple from that in which Shoyo Taishi 
had taught and worshipped. On such sligljt foundations 
is it possible for the spirit of Japauese sectarianism 
to work. 

Vol. SO 
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There is contaiued iu several of the Buddhist Scriptures 
a prophecy about tlie Latter Days of the Law. By 
degrees, it is said, the teachings of Sakyamuui should 
lose their vigour, and men should he unable to save 
themselves as 8ak}’auu,mi would have wished them to do. 

This prophecy of the Latter Days of the Law seems 
to have made a veiy deep impression on the Japanese 
mind during tlie thirteenth centur}- of our era, the 
period of religious fervour which saw the rise of the 
four great sects of Jodo, Hhinshu, Zen, and Nichireu. 
Honen yhoniu and Shinran botii justified their preaching 
of salvation by faith in Ami.hi, by maiutaining that in the 
“ Latter Days” salvation by works liad hocomo impossible, 
and that if Amida had not opened tlie gate of tmiki, or 
salvation iiy the merits of another, no man could be saved ; 
and Xichiren not only proclaimed tlie Advent of these 
“ Latter Days,” hut taught further that ho himself was one 
of four great Bodliisats, who, according to the prophecy in 
the Saddharma pundarika, -hould apjiear during that period 
to teach men tlie truth. 

The period of the Latter Daj's was to continue for 
five hraidred years. Long ere those five hundred years 
could possibly have elapsed, there appeared on the shores 
of Japan teachers of a ditierent race and country who 
may p o-h-’).- have been tli" ones forvsluolowe'l in Buddhist 
proplu'cy. T refer to the (fitholic iMissions of the Sixteenth 
century whose romantic history is so familiar to uvervone 
■who knows anytliing about .Japan. 

The story of the C itholic Missions in Jap,ui has been 
so often tidii, and by more skilful pens than mine, that 
I do not venture to repeat the tale. Suffice it to dwell 
for a short on the effects which the strife hint upon 
Buddhi .Slli. 

Before the Advent of Christianity, Japanese Buddhism 
bid fair to de stroy itsedf. “ A house divided against itself 
cannot stand and the embittered eontroversies between 
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the sects, especially the Shinslui and Xichiren, fully 
justify ns in calling the Buddhism of that period a house 
divided against itself. The coming of Christianity welded 
into a temporary whole the disjointed parts of Buddhism. 
At first, singularly weak in argument against the keen 
dialectics and liurning zeal of scholars trained in the 
discipline of St. Ignatius, the Buddliist monks gradually 
learned many wholesome lessons from their opponents. 
The differences hetwecu the worshipper of Amida, and the 
noisy preacher of Xatini hr; ren'je l.-i/o, sank into in- 
significance when compared with the greater ditterences 
between Buddhist and Christian ; and at last, taking 
full advantage of the strategic and political errors of 
the foreign priests, the Buddliists made one great united 
effort, and, as history tells us, triumpheil. 

The struggle against Christianity in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was the hammer that welded 
Japanese Buddhism into one. It would however he a 
mistake to suppose that the victory over Christianity 
was bought without a proportionate price. Buddhisiu 
conquered, but it was exhausted. During the whole of 
the Tokngawa period, from the time when Christianity 
was overthrown down to the beginning of the present 
era of progress. Buddhism seems to have been lifeless. 

No new Sect wa.s then founded, with the exception 
of the dbaku sect of the Zeiishu, wliich dates from 
1650. It was founded by a Chinese, not a native, 
priest, and never took very deep root in the land. 

No controversy of any kind seems to have seriou-.ly 
disturbed the tranquil slumber of the Church. It is 
true that, as a Japanese priest said to me, there Wero 
a few of the " ordinary disagreemeiits ’’ lietweeii the 
Shinshu and tlie Nichireus, but tliese disagreements 
involved no principles of controversial interest ; tliey 
were merely petty squalibles such as the historian in cd 
not notice. 
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And, as a still more efl’ective sign of stagnation, 
there followed a period of literary inactivity and a general 
decay, not of learning but of thought. Very few books 
on Buddhism were written during this period, and what 
v/as written does not seem to have been more than 
second-class. 

We shall not be surprised then to find that, as those 
smooth uneventful years glided past, the moral weight 
of Buddhism became less and less, that the testimony 
against vice and wickedness became more and more 
feeble, and that every decade saw a worldly and degenerate 
priesthood losing its grasp upon the faith and respect 
of those who should hear the law at its mouth. 

With the present era there has come a change 
over the Buddhist clergy. The Restoration brought 
disendowmont to thoir temples, and a wholesome period 
of poverty to themselves. It was a rude awakening 
to them after the torpid atfinence they had enjoyed 
under the rule of the Tokugawas. Scarcely av.’akened 
by this rude shock, they found t'.iemselves once more 
confronted by the same old enemy tvhom two 
centuries before they had fought and concpiered. The same 
old enemy and yet a changed foe. The two centuries of 
European life had done much to change the condition of 
t!:c foreign invaders ; and now, stronger in some respects 
though weaker in others, the attacking party stand at 
the citadel gate of Buddhism, with newly-forged engines and 
a nmre scientific s}’stem of strategical tactics. 

Once more the phenomena of history are repeating 
tlijiuselvcs. Tht' Buddhist priests, at first too ill-instructed 
to match themselves in argument with the west, had 
recourse to those worst of arguments, violence, detraction, 
ov a sullen silence. But liy degrees better counsels 
pve\ ailed, and they have in many instances set themselves 
honestly to master the couditiems of the new problem so 
tl'iit they may better cope with their eager foes. 
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No oue can have studied contemporary Buddhist 
literature without being struck by one further pheno- 
menon, for all the better class of magazines and books tell 
the same story. The conflict with the common foe is 
deepening the sense of the essential unity between all 
Buddhists, not only in this country, but in all these lands 
v.’here Shaka’s name is revered. That the conflict between 
the two faiths must become more acute is what ive all must 
exjiect. That history should again repeat itself and give 
us a repetition of the sad scenes of the sixteenth century 
is what w’e shall all unite in deprecating. 
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APPENDIX I. 


“XAGARJUNA.” 


When the dynasty of Asoku waned, and gave place 
to that of the illustrious Chandra, Nagiirjirna was born 
in Central India, destined to play an important part in the 
religious history of Buddhism. According to the Tibetan 
historians who wrote on the authority of Indian historians, 
lie was born a century before Chandra Gupta’s accession 
to the throne of Magadha. But to conform his age to the 
conjectural chronology of the occidental orientalists, one 
would be required to bring that date more than a century 
later than Alexander's invasion of India. Xagi'irjuna’s 
age must remain a positive uncertainty so long as we 
c.-.nuot get hold of the historical n'orks of the Indian authors 
of the Buddhistic period. 

A rich Brahman of the Yidarbha country had had 
no son born to him for many years, and, earnestly 
desiring one, set about doing many good works. In 
retvard for these, a child was born to him, according 
to promise, but the child was extremely delicate, and 
not likely to live for more than seven days. Austerities 
and prayers wore again resorted to, and the divine 
promise was given that his life should be spared for 
Seven years. 

At the end of that period, when both parents and 
child were overwhelmed with grief at the approaching 
doom, Avalokitesvara (Kwaunon) appeared to the child 
and advised him to escape from death by taking refuge 
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in the monastery of Nalemliii in Magaclha. Arriving 
there he was told bj- the Abbot, a great saint named 
Sciralui, to beeome a monk and devote himself to the 
service and rvorship of the great Buddha Apciimita 
Ayusha. This he did, was ordained in due coins •, and 
by his great sanctity obtained a supernatural i ower. 

After a while, however, the supciuatuii.l powiv was 
taken from him, and he was left to supplj' its place 
as best he could. For a time, he supported iiiiiis 'lf and 
his monks by the charitv of the neighliouring nobility ; but 
when a famine put a stop to this, he started cut on 
an extensive tour. Tiiis being succe.-.stul, and the 
monastery being now freed from pecuniaiy cat s. he 
began his religious duties with fresh zeal. 

“ He opposed the theories of Saiikanichitrya and 
imparted religious instruction to tlie inouLs of Xalendra.” 
He is said to have preached with great success to the 
Xagas in the iiether world,— from whom he got his 
name of Xagiirjuiia. lUturning to his own country he 
devoted himself to good works, and especially to the 
propagation of his teaching hy literary means, and com- 
posed many works on science, medicine, astroiiomyj 
and alchemy. The names of a great inimher of these 
books will be found in Mr. Nanjo’s Catalogue of Bud- 
dhist Scriptures. He succeeded Saraha Bhadra in the 
chief prieslhuod of the Xalendra monastery, and fully 
developed the Madhyamikii system of philosophy. 

But, whilst ilevelopiug his own sjsteiu, he does not 
seem to have neglected the older systems of philosophy, 
for he laboured so successfully for the prosjierity of the 
Sravakas, or Hinayaua Buddhists, that his influ uce over 
them was unbounded, and he became recognized as the 
head of the whole Buddhist Church. So gre.it indeed 
was his reputation that he is called in the Tibetan books 
the second Buddha, as having consolidated all thai Sakj'a- 
muni had onl}' begun. 
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The aecoiint of his doiith reads remarkahl}- like 
the acconnt of the death of Ht. .John the Baptist in the 
Gospels. 

The above short account of Xiigarjiiua is abridged 
Ironi a paper on this subject hj^ Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, 
in the Traiimcti'Dis of the Axiatie Si>i'ieti/ of Bengtd for 
1882. It will sliow the extrenieiy important place occupied 
in Maha,)’ana Buddhism bj’ this Saint. 

Mr. Xanjo identities the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhist pliilosophy with the S<ni ran x/iu, winch is 
described in Chap. v. of his hook on the Twelve Buddhist 
Sects in Japan. 

Though Xagarjnua’s infliu'nce was so great we tiud 
that in his time were developed the first germs of what 
was afterwards known as the Yoguchiirya heresy. 



( ^53 ) 


APPENDIX II. 


PEIXCIPLES AND TEACHINGS OF THE 
SOTO SECT. 


Chaptek I. — (Genep.al Introduction). 

1. The understanding of life and death is tlie main 
principle of Buddhism. If, in the midst of life and death, 
there be understanding (or, jiett-unirieil, Buddha) there is 
no life nor death. Onlj' when we think of life and death, 
as of Nirvana itself, we must not loathe the one because 
it is life and death, nor pray for the other because it is 
Nirvana. It is then for the first time that i\e come to 
stand outside of life and death. But we must consider this 
to be the most important principle. 

2. It IS hard to obtain a human body, it is a rare 
thing to meet with the law of Buddha. To-day, thanks to 
the help of our previous merits, we have not only obtained 
that human body which it is so difficult to obtain, but we 
have met with the law of Buddha which it is so difficult 
to meet with. This is in truth the excellent life produced 
by an accumulation of previous merits. IVe must not heat 
the body of righteousness with carelessness, nor give up 
the dewy life to the transient wind. 

8. It is hard to trust to the transient, and the dewy 
life shall it not vanish somewhere on the gra.ss bj- the road 
side ■? The liodj- is not a private possession, and the life 
is but a shadow cast by the light that remains but a short 
while. 
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The betiiitiful eoloiip has gone from the face, and there 
is no Seeking for it. When we seek for it there is no 
seeonil return of it for ns to meet with. When the 
Tra i-'idiit comes upon us suddenly, neither King nor 
Minister, parent nor servant, wife, nor child, nor treasures 
can help us. Ahme we must go into the next world, taking 
witl. us nothing hut only our good and evil actions.-"’ 

4. In the present life we should not associate with 
heretical men, that do not know the law of cause and effect, 
nor ,!i.soern rotrihution, nor distinguish between good and 
evil, nor know the three worlds (of past, present and future). 
All the reasons of Karma are clear and without partiality. 
Whosoever doeth evil shall fall, whosoever doeth good sludl 
rise : and there is no uncertainty in it. When the law of 
cause and elfect is not established nor discerned, there is no 
apparition of all the Buddhas, nor does any great religious 
teacher come from the West. 

0 . In the retribution of good and evil there are three 
seasons; uheu the retribution comes in this life, when it 
comes in the next and when it comes in some more remote 
life. These are called the three seasons. In learning the 
jiath of the founder of Biiddhi.sm, we must begin by 
learning and clearly distinguishing the retributions of 
these three seasons. If we do not do so we sliall often 
err and full into heresy. And not only shall we fall into 
heresy, but by falling into evil life we shall receive a 
long continuing pain. 

G. This thing we must know. Tlie body of this 
present life is not two nor three. Is it not a 
sorrowful thing to fall into heresy, and feel solely the 
result of laid action.s ? W’hen a man does evil he cannot 


'-ijli. Ouchi, in this eomnieiitari' explains this in such a way 
as to the immortality ot the iiiiliviclual soul. That which 

“goes wuU us” is nothing but the yoriki or five skhuraihus, not 
the indiiuliial soul. 
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escape from the retribution due to his evil deeds by 
adoptiug the heretical notion that it is not evil and that 
there shall be no retribution for it. 

Chaptep. II. 

CO.NFESSION AND THE DESTRUCTION OF SiN. 

7. The Founder of Buddhism ha.s, through the 
greatness of his compassion, opened a wide gate of bene- 
volence into which all sentient beings may enter Whether 
man or angel, all can enter. Though the aforesaid retribu- 
tion of evils in the three seasons c,in certainh’ not be 
avoided, yet when we mahe confession and the like, we 
can diminish the burden and receive relief : moreover 
the destruction of sin causes us to be pure. 

y. Therefore, with all our heart must we make con- 
fession to the pre-existent Buddhas. When we do this 
with truth the pre-existent Buddhas save us by aid of 
the virtue of confession and make us pure. It is this virtue 
that makes perfect the Pure Faith and Active Desire. 
When the Pure Faith is realized, it obliterates the distinc- 
tion between self and others, and its miluence is felt 
universally by iuauiiuate as well as by animate beings. 

9. Its mam principles are as follows ; we must 
pray that, although the many bad actions of our 
previous lives are a hindrance to us, yet we may, 
through the mere}’ of all the Buddhas and Saints, 
who have reached the perfect Eiilighteumeut by the 
path of virtue, receive the forgiveness of sins ; and that 
they maj- bring us out of suffering and enable us to 
obtain a part of that virtue which is spread over and 
fills the limitless World of the Law. The Buddhas 
were in the past such as I am : I in the future shall 
be like the Buddhas. 

We must then confess that the causes of all the 
bad actions of which we are guilty are eovetousuess, 
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anger and folly, having no definite beginning and 
proceeding from body, mouth and will ; and now we 
confess them all. "When we have confessed, as above, 
we receive the protection of the Buddhas. Expose your 
hearts to Buddha, and thereby you may cut otf the 
roots of your siii. 


Chapter III. 

Accepting the Cojimandments and Entering Upon 
the Position of a Buddha. 

11. Next to the above, we must venerate the three 
treasures of Buddha, the Laiv and the Priesthood ; even 
througli the tramsformations of life and body, we should offer 
sacrifices and pray to the Three Treasures. That which 
the Buddhas and Sagos of western regions and oriental 
countries have handed down and instituted, is the action of 
reverence towards Buddha, the Law and the Priesthood. 

12. If tliere be sentient beings of miserable fortune 
and low A-irtue, they cannot even hear the names of the 
Three Treasures, how then shall they come to believe ? 
Do not believe, haunted by vain superstition, in the demons 
of tlie mouutaius and other evil spirits, nor in the temple of 
heretical paths. He who does so cannot, on account of 
his belief, escape from all pains. By .speedily believing in 
the Three Treasures of Buddha, Law and the Priesthood, 
not only does a man escape from all pains, but he also 
arrives at perfect perception, 

18. Now as to that Faith in the Three Treasures, a 
man must have a completely pure faith both in the Tatha- 
gata during his life time and in Tathagata at rest, and must 
Avorship repeating Avith his mouth : Xantu Kie hutm ; 
nannt kie ho ; jiamii hie so. (Glory to Buddha the Lrav aud 
the Priesthood.) Buddha is our great Teacher, therefore 
we belieA’e in Him ; the Lrav is our good medicine therefore 
we believe in it ; the Priesthood is our excellent friend. 
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therefore we belie\e ru it. The only way to become Bud- 
dha’s disciples is through the three beliefs. Whatever com- 
mandments we receive, we must tirst receive the three 
beliefs, and afterwards we can receive all the commandments. 
Thus indeed it is througli the Three Beliefs that we receive 
the commandments (of virtue). 

14 As for this belief in Buddha the Law and the Priest- 
hood, when its virtue truly has an effect upon our lives, 
then it becomes pure. Whether Heavenly Beings or men, 
inhabitants of Hell, or Brutes, if there be the influence on 
the life, then truly is the belief seen. Then our belief 
is gradually increased from life to life, from world to 
world, from being to being, from place to place ; and then 
we complete the Unsurpassed Bight Univeral Wisdom. 
Then we know that the merit of the three Beliefs is most 
excellent and most mysterious. The Blessed one has 
proved it. Therefore all sentient Beings should accept 
the Beliefs. 

15. In the next place, wo must accept the threo 
collective clear commandments, (i) the commandments for 
completing discipline, (ii) the commandments for completing 
good actions, (iii) the cominanduieuts for perfecting salva- 
tion ; and after tliese we must accepted the ten capital 
prohibitions : (i) Not to kill, (ii) not to steal, (iii) not to 
commit adulter}-, (iv) nut to lie, (v) not to sell wine, (vi) 
not to he censorious, (vii) not to cause others to stumble, 
(viii) not to covet, (ix) not to be imgry, (x) not to despise 
the three treasures. 

The Beliefs, the three Collective clear Commandments, 
and the ten capital Prohibitions are received and taught 
by all the Bnddhas. 

IG. The recei^■iug of the Coiumandmeuts, and the like, 
is the proof of that Nirvana which consists in the unsurpas- 
sed Bight Universal Wisdom which all the Buddhas of 
the three ages have proved. What wise man does not 
wish to attain to it ? The Blessed One has taught all 
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sentient beings, that whatever sentient being accepts the 
commandments of Wisdom, enters ipso furto into the 
position of all Buddhas (into the grade of all wisdom). 
That position is equivalent to the groat Enlightenment ; 
finalh' they indeed become the sons of all the Buddhas. 

17. All Buddhas, alwiiys abiding in and holding it, 
leave not perception in every direction ; when sentient 
creatures arrive at the highest j'>erce 2 )tioD, they lose the 
sense of direction. At this time it is seen that vegetables, 
land, stones, fences, &c. all partake of the Buddha-nature. 
Thereby, tliose who part.iko in the benefit of the wind 
and water that rise out of them, are, all of them, helped 
by the mysterious supernatural influence of Buddha, and 
show forth the close enlightenment. Tliis is tlie virtue 
of nvt-i (“doing nothing this is the virtue of wiisn 
(“ doing nothing ■’) : this is liotsu hoihiishin (the spiingiug 
up of tlie Bodhi-hcart), 


Chapter IV, 

The JIusire for Saving Others. 

18. The arousing of Perception is the desire to save 
all sentient beings before wo have as yet ‘ crossed over ’ 
ourselves. Whether one he a layman or a priest, a 
eolostial being or a hum 111 , in sorrow or in joy, he should 
hasten to arouse this desire of oltniisin [ ji-iiti-t'ii-H-rlo- 
seii-ihi-ta.] 

19. Thougdi their outward appearance may he humble, 
those in whom this feeling is aroused, become our teachers. 
Even a girl ot seven years old becomes the teacher of the 
four-told r.dationships,-' and the parent of all sentient 
beings. Xeithor is there any quostinn of male and female. 
This is ihe iiyysterious law of the path of Buddha. 


-■i.i’. Baikii, bhtkuiii, nhasolu, tthiti “laymen, and laywomen 
monk- and nuns.’’ 
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20. If, after conceiving this Heart of perception, we 
still revolve in the six states of life, and the four niethods 
of birth, the cause of that (continued) metamorphosis is 
all the practical desire for Wisdom. Therefore, thouyh our 
past life has been profitlessly past, yet, whilst this 
life still remains, we must hasten to arouse this future 
hope. Though we ourselves have that perfect merit 
which enables us to arrive at Wisdom, yet must we, 
with deeper meditation, direct our thoughts to the obtaining 
of perfect Wisdom bj' all sentient beings. Some men by 
countles.s actions have caused sentient beings to cross over, 
yet have themselves not reached the Uuddliaship. Never- 
theless they have saved sentient beings, and assisted them. 

21. For benefiting others, there .are four kinds of 
transcendent wisdom : (i) almsgiving, (ii) kind words, i iii) 
benevolent actions, (iv), sympathetic impartiality. Those 
are the practical desires of the man who holds the Trutli. 

By almsgiving is meant not to covet : and it also 
means that though a man possess nothing, yet he may exercise 
liberality. Howtwer light the gift may lie, the act of giving 
is real. We can therefore piactisc alm.-,giviug hv means 
of one word or one prayer. We can do alms with, the 
treasure of one cent or one blade of grass, which will 
be the source of profit iu this life and the next. More- 
over tile hnv, which dctin“S the origin of profit in this 
world and the next, shall he your treasure- vour tre-'s-n-e 
also shall be the law. But (in doing alms) we mu'-t exert 
onr strength and look for no return. To build a bridge 
and prepare boats for men to cross over, is an act of 
almsgiving, and of course every human industry mav be 
considered as such. 

22. By kind words it is meant that when we see 
sentient beings we conceive a feeling of kimlliness for 
them, and address them -with words of kindness. To 
treasure in one’s memory words, such as, “ think of ail 
sentient beings as thy childrtn,’’ is to use kind wouls. 
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If there be virtue, praise it; if there be no virtue, use 
words of pity. The reconciliation of our enemies, and the 
hiudine together in harmony of perfect men, rests on the 
foundation of kind words. To hear kind words in reply, 
delights the face and the heart : to hear kind words given 
even in absence, makes an impression on the memory and 
soul. You may be sure that kind words have a great and 
powerful influence. 

23. Benevolence is the doing of righteous acts of help 
to living creatures whether of high or low dcgrree ; as 
when wo help a tortoise in trouble, or a sick sparrow 
without looking for a reward, and in a one-sided manner. 
The foolish man thinks: if I wosk first for another then 
my own benefit will be dimiuished. It is not so. 
Beuevoloncu is one law, of universal application, and gives 
profit to self as well as to others. 

21. y^mpathetic Impartiality is equality of disposition 
to all, to self as well as to others. For instance, the 
lucaruate Xyorai took on Him Human Nature. Treat 
him as distinct and he is the same as self, treat him 
afterward as self and he is the same as others. The 
distinction between self and others depends on time and 
is infinite. It is a sort of impartiality that the sea accepts 
all waters. Therefore the gathering together of individual 
waters becomes a collective sea. 

25. Every one that desires the Great Perception must 
in quietness meditate upon the above reasons. Do it 
not neglectfully. We must worship and venerate the 
merit bj- which all beings receive conversion through the 
perfect acceptance of the saving commandments. 

Chapter V. 

Act of Thanksgiving for l.ayino hold of the Command- 
ments. 

26. This desire of Perception ought to arise frequently 
the men of Mu-em-pu (Asia). Now we, having a cause 
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for arousiug the desire in this M'orld, have been born in 
this land. Shall not the sight of Sakyamnni the Buddha 
please ns ? 

27. Quietly should we consider ; When the True Law 
was not spread abroad through the world, M-e could not 
meet with it, even thoni<h -we were willing to sacrifice 
our lives. To-day that we have our desire to meet Muth 
the True Law, Buddha says : “ When thou desirest 

to meet witli the teacher that explaineth the unsiuyjassed 
Law, tliink not of many tribes : look not upon the ap- 
pearance : dislike not the family ; think not upon action : 
only thinking upon Haiinya, and worship and meditate 
three times a day. Butler not a heart of sorrow and 
passion to arise in thee.” Shall we not see it ? 

2S. That we can now sec Wisdom and hear the 
law, is a mercy that comes to us from laying hold 
of the actions of former founders of religion. If the 
founders of our religion had not handed it down, how 
would it have reached to our day ? We must be 
thankful for the kindness that gives us one maxim, or 
one law. Much more therefore must we return thanks for 
the great mercy of the unsurpas.sed Great Law ? The 
sick sparrow never forgets a kindness : the rings of 
the three Great Ministers are no surer token. The 
distressed tortoise forgets not a kindness : the seal of 
Yofu is no surer token. Beasts even show their 
gratitude. How shall men not feel it '? 

29. Ill shoaving this gratitude, men need not go to 
extraneous or superabundant laws ; the performance of 
daily duty is the path of justifying (proviugi one’s 
gratitude. That which is called reason is the not neglecting 
of one's daily life, nor wasting it in selfishness. 

30. Time flics more .swiftly than an arrow, life is 
more evanescent than the dew. By what wise devices 
of righteousness can we recall a single day when it is 
gone '? If we live foolishly for a hundred years, the days 

Vol. zvii. — Si 
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and months will be full of sorrow, and the body be full 
uf misery. If we become the slaves of passions for a 
hundred years, and then but for one day do that 
which is lawful and right ; not onlj' shall we have the 
merit of righteous conduct for a hundcd years, but, 
further, the power of helping other lives for the same 
period. This life of one day is precious, and the bod}' (in 
which it is lived) is precious also. Love the body itself 
and the heart itself. By means of this practice W'e can 
attain to the vision of the practice of all the Buddhas, 
w'e can proclaim the great path of all the Buddhas. 
Thus the practice of one day Ls the sowing of the seed 
(which will produce) all the Buddhas, it is the practice 
which leads to all the Buddhas. 

81. IVhen then we speak of all the Buddhas, we mean 
Sakyu lluui. Sakya Tluni is iol.u shin ze hnUu.^^ When 
all the Buddhas, of past, present and future, attain to 
Buddhaship they become Sakya Tluni ; he is verily the 
soku shill htitsu. If we ask who is meant by the 
Universal Buddha, it will be found in the requiting of the 
mercy of Buddha. 


lit. •■mind itself Buddha.” 



APPENDIX III. 


Japanese Hyjinology. 


Japanese Buddhism is rich in hjiiuiology, and pos- 
sesses several hymn books, many of 'vhich are of con- 
siderable auticpaity. The Jodo Wasau, for instance, is said 
to contain many hymns dating from that period of revival 
which witnessed the labours of such great Saints as Shinran 
and Nifhircn, But tlie hymn writing spirit is by no means 
exhausted, and tliere arc in all the Buddhist papers and 
magazines many new hymns, some of as late ii date as the 
commencement of this year (1894). 

These hymns are of great use to the Buddhist clergy 
as a means of keeping alive in the minds of their people 
■ not only the tenets of the Buddhist faith, but also the 
memory of great men and notable incidents connected with 
the history of their religion. 

Whilst these hymns do not foi-ni a proper p:u’t of 
Buddhist liturgies, they are frequently employed in 
Temple services, especially as adjuncts to preaching ; an 
are more particularly of use in the homes of tlio 
people. 

During the early part of this year, when a religious 
wave was passing over the people (a ‘ revival ’ due I believe 
very largely to a play on the life of Nichiren, which 
had a considerable run in one of the principal metropolitan 
theatres), it was, I am told, a very common thing for 
eai’nest Buddhists to hold meetings in private houses at 
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•n liich hymn singing formed a very leading feature. Such 
meetings naturall}- have had a great effect on the religious 
enthusiasm of the people. 

I remember several years ago to have attended a 
preaching service in the Temple attached to the the Dai- 
gakurin at Azabu in Tokyo. (The Diiigakurin is the 
principal theological College of the Soto sect in Tokyo). 
This service was preceded by a kind of liturg}’, the details 
of which I do not now very clearly i-emember, with the 
exception of a peculiar sort of procession in which all the 
priests walked round aud round the temple repeating for 
about ten minutes some words which I did not catch. (This 
v:nu'arigi/o or “ processional ” I have since seen in other 
temples as well.) After it was ended, there came a pause 
in the service, to allow the pulpit to be brought into the 
Temple, aud, I suppose also, to give the preacher a few 
minutes for the collection of hia thoughts. During this 
interval, a few young priests wlio were sitting in a remote 
corner of the temple struck up a hymn wliich was presently 
taken up Ijy the congregation and sung with some eftect. 
I may as well perhaps hero remark that foreigners are 
apt to think the Japanese unmusical : but I think the 
charge is unjust. They do not understand our music, and 
often make a dreadful hasli of Christian melodies. But their 
own music they understand and can sometimes reproduce 
it with great eftect. I remember a very pretty hymn 
Sling by the people at tlio sea-side village of Katase near 
Euoshima during a iiiatsiiri ; and if any one will go to 
the Zbjoji temple at Shilia on the rare occasions on which 
there is a sermon, he will I am sure he convinced that 
rendering of the litany to Amida (?) is distinctly melodious. 

There is a cheap hymnal entitled Bukkyd Wasan 
(Hymnal of Bmldhist Teaching), which is I believe a fair 
representative of a modern Buddhist hymnal. 

It contains 300 hymns, and is divided into three 
parts, each containing 100 hymns. The first part treats of 
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“ the Buddhas,” and contains hymns in honour of Sakya- 
muni, Amida, Duinichi and the other Buddhas. The 
second treats of ‘‘ the law ” and may fairly be compared 
to the “ general ” hymns of a Christian hj-mn book. 
In the third section we have “the Church”, — hymns 
for Festivals and Saints’ Days, arranged roughly according 
to some Calendar. 

When we come to the hymns themselves it is in- 
teresting to note that some of them are “ alphabetic,” 
like some of the Hebrew psalms — but arranged in accord- 
dance with the order of the Japanese syllabary knoivn 
as 1-ro-ha. But with these few exceptions all the hymns 
are in the same metre. 

Ware waia' honrai hotoke nari. 

In these lines of twelve syllables, there is mostly a 
break or caesura at the end of the seventh syllable, thus 
breaking the line into two unequal portions of seven and 
live syllables respectively. Were another method of writing 
adopted it would be seen that the lines correspond exactly 
with the 7. 5. 7. 5. metre of Christian psalmody. 


Ware ware honrai 
Hotoke nari. 

Neither quantity nor accent is used in these hj-mns, the 
sole requisite being that each line or part of a line have its 
proper number ot syllables. 

As a specimen of these hymns I give one — Gusei 
Wasan — a hymn on the saving mercies of Amida. 

Sho shi no Ku Kai hotori nashi 
Hisashiku shidzumerii warera wo ba 
Amida gusei no fune nomi de 
Nosete kanaradzu watashikeru 
Mata Mida gwan on dai sei shi 
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Dai givau no fune ni zdjite zo 
Slid shi no nmi ni ukami tsntsn 
Ujiyo wo yobote nose tamaii ^ 

“ Shoreless is the sea of miseries caused by birth and 
death : and we for a long time were sunk (beneath its 
v. aves), but Amida taking even us into the ship of his great 
mercy, by that alone carries us across safely. Moreover 
th.e great mercy of Mida’s prayer that resides in the ship of 
the Great Yow, when we are tossing on the sea of birth and 
death, puts forth his pity and takes us on board." 

To do justice to Buddhist hyinnology would require 
a book in itself. At the present moment I can onlj- point 
it out as a terra incognita im iting exploration and holding 
out promise of abundant fruit. 


I have put diacritical marks where a dissyllable is found in 
the Japanese Kana. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


SYSTEM OF ETHICS. 


All moral duties are based upon the Four Farmsrx {Shi 
On,) i. the benefits whic-h we liiwe received from 
four different quarters and the duties which we conse- 
quently owe to those from whom we have recei\-ed tliem. 

Our life, character, social position, development, etc., 
are determined by our relationships (i.) to our parents, (ii) 
to mankind at large, (iii.) to our sovereign, (iv.l to our 
religion. From these four sources we have received aU 
that wo have, and are still daily receiving innumerable 
favours ; iuul our moral conduct, therefore, is conditioned 
by our duties towards these four. 

I. Our parents { ftibo no on). It is to our parents that 
we ow'c our very existence. lYithout them we should 
never liavc come into the world. Our mothers have given 
to us the tedious months of pregnancy, the pangs and 
dangers of child-birth, often accompanied with the sacrifice 
of life itself, the years of loving care during which they 
have fed us, watched over us, tended us, until our independ- 
ent life has been able to stand by itself and our need 
of constant personal supervision and assistance has died 
away. It is from our mothers that we have learned our 
first h'ssons and our first prayers. 

Nor has the part pla3 ed b3- the fiither been a less im- 
portant one. If our mothers have borne the pain, our 
fathers have had the anxiety. Thev' have worked for us, 
and b3' their w'ork have provided the means for our main- 
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tenance anil education. Whatever rank in life they have 
had, has been ours by inheritance, to improve or to deter- 
iorate. Whatever good there may be in a hither’s name 
it has been ours as a lotm a quo, in the making or marring 
of our own fortunes. 

It reipiires, therefore, no elaboiatc proof to show that 
we owe to our parents duties of a very sulistantial nature 
in return for what ive have received from them. These are 
defined as follows : 

1. Care for our own bodies, wliich belong not to 
ourselves but to our parents. The man who by profligate 
living or reckless conduct injures liis own health, 
theieby deprives his parents of the “love, honour and 
succour ” wbich they have a right to expect from liiin. 

2. To preserve intact whatever we inherit from 
them (Juho no isun no Utmotsn). This duty is not 
merely confined to the material part of our heritage. 
It is our privilege to preserve, as far as we can, the 
name, rank and prestige derivtil liom them. 

3. To pay them all reverence and respect w hile living 
and duly to celebrate their funeral obso<iuics when dead. 

Those duties, when put into practice, soiuetimes have 
strange results. I have known a l)oy decline going down 
the rapids of the Fujigawa river in a canoe, on the ground 
that his bod}^ belonged to his parents. It was in reality 
a very solid reason to give, but an English school-lioy woidd 
have attributed the refusal to another cause. The duty 
of preserving intact the family heritage leads to the custom 
of adoption which is so commonly practised, not only in 
Japan, but throughout the East. From the respect paid 
to the memoiy of departed parents comes the worship of 
ancestors which forms so large a part of religious life 
in Japan. It is, however, only fair to say that here Bud- 
elbism has been considerablj- modified by the surrounding 
Confucian and Shinto belief and practices, and that memo- 
rial services for the dead are to be found in all nations. 
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II. If these be the duties that we owe to our 
parents in return for the benefits received from them, 
our duties to all mankind are equull}’ clear. I have 
here used the word “ all mankind,” hut the Japanese word 
[sJiujo no on) is far moie comprehensive. It includes all 
creation in which there is life, not man onh', theiefore, 
but creatures higher and lower than man in the scale 
of life. 

In considering our relations to niankiud we must 
remember that we are dealing not merely with the present 
life and a possible future, but with life past, present and 
future. Each man amoug.st us has, according to the well- 
known doctrine of re-birth, had innumerable, or at any 
rate, numerous lives in the past ; his present sphere of 
life being determined bj- his merit or demerit in previous 
existences. In each ditfereut life he has Inul dift'ereut 
relationships, though those previous ties have long since 
been dissolved and forgotten. Every man, therefore, whilst 
preserving his individuality- untouched during the present 
life, stands intimately connected with the whole of sentient 
life. The whole of sentient life, therefore, stands to him 
in the relationship of “ my mother and my sister and my 
brother.” {h-tnti no d(ni.\hi ira lore ivnga chkhi nari 
Lisai no ntjobhi iva kove irai/a lutlia nnri. no shujo 

wa here ivaga uya nari sliikun nnri. All males are my 
father, all female.s my mother. All creatures niy parents 
and my masters.”) 

There is a further relationship depending on the con- 
ditions of the present life. Mankind is so con.stituted 
that we are all inextricably dependent on one another. 
The commonest article of food, the coarsest material which 
forms the simple clothing of a Japanese coolie, involves the 
^labour of hundreds of men. Life is incouceii able without 
intercourse, and intercourse means commerce, and commerce 
at once involves the yyhole industrial fabric of society. We 
are, therefore, inextiicably bound up with our fellowmen, 
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and as ive cannot pass an hour without receiving some- 
thing from them, so we cannot for one hour escape the 
obligations imposed on us by the conditions of our ex- 
istence. 

These obligations are fourfold : 

( a) fuae. The obligation to abstain from selfishness 
or covetousness. 

(b) on/o. The duty of giving kind words. 

(c) rhiijo. The oblig.ition of rendering practical aid. 

(d) d<'ji. The obligation of etjuitable dealing. 

III. Our obligations as subjects to the sovereign ; Koiaio 
vn un. We are all meml>ers of families, communities, 
provinces, or states. In each of those capacities we 
have an obligation that we owe to those who govern us. As 
servants, we owe a duty to the head of the house, as 
membors of cities, to the municipal authorities, as citizens, 
to the authorities of the state, and above and beyond 
all to that one person in whom is centred, and from whom 
is derived, the sum total of authority — the sovereign. 

It is to the sovereign’s initiative that we owe the 
protection of our country from enemies v\ ithout, from 
conspiracy and crime within, the development of the 
country’s resources, commerce, communications and agri- 
culture and the consequent prosperity of her people, the 
propagation and fostering of education and the care for the 
institutions of religion. 

It is not every countr}- which possesses the advantage 
Mhich Jap.iU possesses of 'oeiug ruled by a dynasty coeval 
with the nation itself. Confucius had not yet commenced 
to teach in China, the reforms of Sak3’'a Muni had not yet 
been heard of in India, the Son of God had not jmt 
become the son of Mai\v “ for ns men and for our salvation” 
when the present dj'nastj’ was firmlj' seated on the throne 
of Japan. It is the peculiar privilege, as well as the special 
responsibility of the Japanese nation to possess so ancient 
an Imperial House, and all historj' has shown that 
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patriotism, a devoted attachment to king and country is 
one of the most potent factors in the moral well-being of 
a country. 

lY. The last of the four fonndations of morality is what 
is called in Buddhist language iam In no on, the oldigations 
resulting from the benefits conferred upon us by our 
religion. By the sum ho are meant the three treasures, 
Buddha’s person, Buddha’s law, Buddha’s community. 
Man’s heart in his original state of innocence, was like the 
cloudless sky. When deceit and consequent falsity {iiiumyo) 
entered into it there arose a confusion between the ego 
and the nnn-eijn [mngn] (according to our Christian verson 
between the nieum and the non-meniii, alsol, and that 
initial falsity has brought with it the wiiole train of human 
misery and involved the whole human race in the 
apparently endless chain of birth, death and re-birth. 

To the nations of the far East, it has been the merit of 
Sakya Muni, and of other persons, such as Amida Nyorai, 
who have attained to the same enlii/hteniiient [bulxu to iva 
galiu wo iini sura lutri), to instruct men in the causes of 
their misery, which are the confusion between the ego and 
the non-ego and the consequent introduction of iuya-u — ( /. 
e.. Karma, with its endless succession of birth and re-birth). 
Such is the definition given of a Buddha, or enlightened 
being {gnidzukaro inuga no shinri ico satori Into ni ingwa no 
dori wo satora^lnmuru wn hutsu to in). 

In order to enable men to escape from the miseries of 
sinful existence, the Buddhas have given us a three-fold law 
of ceremon}', meditation and precept, which are to be our 
guides, and in order to perpetuate the teaching of these 
truths, Sakya Muni instituted the order of Monks— men 
devoted to the working out of their own salvation, accord- 
ing to the law and in thankful remembrance of the persons 
of the Buddhas. 

If Buddhist ethics are based on the slii on (the four 
favours) which I have just explained, they find their fuller 
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developmeut in tlie Jh -en (the ten righteousnesses) which may 
very fitly lie described as the Decalogue of Buddhism. 

Every action of man proceeds (I am here quoting from 
a series of papers by tlie Rev. Mr. Unsho of the Shingon 
sect) from one of three sources, the body, the mouth, or 
the will (s/iiu ijii. i). 

Actions which proceed from tlie body are those which 
cannot be done without the complicity and instrumentality 
of the bodily organs, and the .sins of this class are classi- 
fied as three — murder, theft, adultery. 

Sins which proceed from tlie mouth are those which 
concern our speech, and tliese again are divided into four 
—lying. 


And, finally, the sins which proceed from the will 
or the heart of man are those sins which can be entirely 
concealed within a man, and are the three roots from 
which the other sins spring. These again form a group 
of three — covetousness, anger and depraved thought. 

The ton Commandments may tlierefore be classified 
a s foUoiv : 


r 



r iv. 


B -1 


vii. 


I’uu'S'sIf) Ktii, “ Ihuiuiiw ivQ uiutihiiiie.'' 

“ The prohibition against taking life.” 

Fiichiito Kai, “ IJitu no mono wo kaMinenu 
iiiiashiine.” “ The prohibition against theft.” 

1' lija in Kai. Fiii/i itaihura senu iiiuishimc. “ The 
prohilution against adultery and impurity.” 

Fn inoi/o Kai. Uso iwunii imtibhime. “ The 
prohibition against lying.” 

Fikiyo Kai. Taogoto iwanu imashime. “ The 
prohibition against equivocating or jesting, 
which is unseemly.” 

Fuaku Kai. Wurnkuchi iwanu imashime. “ The 
prohibiton against abusive language.” 

Fimjnzetsu Kai. Kakagoto iwanu imashime. 
“ The prohibition against backbiting and a 
double tongue.” 
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Futonynkn Kui. Mono ui> mmahoianu ima- 
shiiiie." “ The prohibition against covetous- 
ness.” 

Fitshin-i liai. Uoni tatenu iiiias/iiiiie. “ The 
prohibition against anger.” 

Fitjuhen I\ai. Yokushiiiiu no oiiwi ivo okosanu 
inmshiiiie. “ The prohibition against har- 
bouring depraved thoughts. ” 

Wo will now proceed to consider these ten Command- 
ments somewhat in detail. 

1. T/te Comma ml iiient aijaimt taking lift'. Wo shall 
notice at once that this commandment is wider in its scope 
than the corresponding commandment in the Christian 
Decalogue, as ordinarily interpreted. “ Thou shalt do no 
murder” is limited to the taking of human life. “Thou 
shalt not kill ” may be extended into a prohibition against 
all taking of life. It is worth}' of notice tluit in the 
Biblical account of the Creation it is the herb and the fruit 
tree that] are given to man for food (Genesis i. 29, S0)_ 
It is not until after the flood, when mankind has taken 
a lower level, further removed from Paradise, that he is 
allowed to become a flesh-eater. “ Every moving thing 
that lii-eth shall be meat for you ; even as the 
green herb have I given you all things. ( Genesis 
ix. 3). 

The reason given for thus absolutely prohibiting all 
taking of life is the teaching which we have already touched 
upon in treating of the Shi On, the ab^olute unity of life , 
which pervades all sentient beings. If there is an absolute 
chain (nay network) of relationship connecting each in- 
dividual man with the whole of sentient creation, if the 
physical life w'hich animates the mollusc be the same in 
essence as that which sets in motion the brain of a Kant 
or a Hegel, then we can see that there must lie the same 
sacredness of life in each. 


i viii. 


I 



X. 
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The benefits arising from the observance of this 
commandment are next noticed. They are arranged under 
ten heads : 

(1) Were this commandment to be fully carried out 
there would be a general feeling of security amongst all 
living creatures. From this would arise (2) a general promo- 
tion of kindness towards animals and amongst animals. 
The liou would once more lie down with the lamb. (3) One 
of the great causes of anger, hatred, revenge, would be 
removed. The body would consequently (4) be more free 
from suffering than it is now, and (.j) life would be longer. 
The feeling of kindliness would spread upwards and man 
would (6) gain the protection of the Hinin I beings higher 
in the scale of existence than man, explained as oni 
“spirits ”). As a consequence (7) the sleep of man would 
be souud, and there would be a banishment of terrifying 
dreams. Man’s life would be set free from the restraints 
now Set upon him by (8) envy {ankeUn], and (9) fear. 
The gates of Paradise (10) would once mure be open to 
him, and, after death, man will be re-born in heaven. 

(X.B. — According to this commandment. Buddhism 
should be one vast Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. It is as yet very far from being such, though 
great efforts are being made in many quarters in Japan 
to bring about a more humane feelmg. There has been 
consequently a very great improvement in many respects, 
for which we can be very thankful.) 

II. The i/mhihition again'^t theft. This prohibition 
rests ou the same grounds as the Eighth Commandment 
of the Cliristian code ; and it does not therefore call for 
any special remark from us. 

The resultant benefits are again catalogued in much 
the same way as before. There will be a great increase 
of national vce.alth (1) and a general discouragement of 
extravagance. (2) Mutual goodwill will be promoted 
amongst men and (3) inasmuch as lies are often resorted 
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to as a moans for concealing a theft, one of the motives 
for deceit will be removed. (4) Universal i)raibe will 
redound to the credit of the nation or person who observes 
this commandment. (5) There will be no fear about losing 
one’s property. (G) He who practices honesty advances 
one step towards the attainment of perfection (good name) 
and (7) he passes his life without fear from others. The 
fruits of civilization (8l abound; practical charity (9) 
is promoted, and in this case too, as before, the gates 
of Paradise (10) are unlocked by tlie observance of this 
commandment. 

III. The pruhihition against adnUerg. This prohibi- 
tion has been variously interpreted by lluddhist authorities. 
It has been taken to be only a pndiibition against 
irregular sexual connections, incest and prostitution. 
Those who hold this view maintain thorehu'O that con- 
cubinage and consequently polygamy are not forbidden by 
this commandment. Both customs are certainly practised 
in all or nearly aU Buddhist countries. 

Our author takes a stricter viev/. He not only 
discouuteuances concubinage and polygamy, but he even 
insists on due continence within the limits and sanctions 
of Wedlock. In other words, he takes the view of St. 
Paul : “ Dwell with your wives according to knowledge.” 

The observance of this commandment entails four 
advantages. (1) The continent man maintains the 
health and well-being of every organ of his body. (2) 
Whether in ivedlock, or out of wedlock, he is preserved 
from those cares and anxieties which always be.-.et the 
incontinent. (3) He gains that respect from hi.s fellow 
men which is always given to those who are chaste. (4) 
He is on the safe path to preserve the iiappiuess of the 
married life. 

When we come to the second group of commandments, 
those, namely, which relate to the sins of the mouth, 
\ve get, as we have before seen, the following, viz. : 
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lY. The prohibition against lying. Lying is Jeiined 
not onl}- as the making of false stiitements in words, but 
also in actions. It is not only “ saying that what is is 
not,” but also “pretending that what is is not,” as, for 
instance, “ claiming to be a learned man when one is not 
so.” Everything, therefore, that makes against the truth, 
whether in deed or word, falls under this prohibition. 
Even the little white social lies which are so common in 
all society, and eitpeciallv so in Jaiianese society, are con- 
demned by our author. 

On the t)ther hand, the advantages accruing from the 
observance of this commandment are carefully set forth. 
He wlio observes tliis commandment ■will always pre- 
serve his mouth “pure” from the defilement of deceit, 
and “fragrant” with the odor of sanctity. He will 
gain the confidence of the world and the reverence of 
Heaven. He will be able with comforting words to 
solace . the atflicted, for it will he known that his con- 
solations are sincere. He will reap in their fullest sense 
the “ three fruits of the wheel.” Conscious of its integrity 
his heait will he at peace, and ho will be able to make 
sure progress towards perfection, in spite of any outward 
obstacles which may beset him. 

V. The next commandment reminds us of the “jesting 
which is not convenient ” condemned by St. Paul. It is 
translated into modern Japanese by taogoto iuann imashirne, 
and taogoto ma\' be translated into Biblical phraseology by 
the word “ stumbling-block.” It is therefore a prohibition 
against saying anything which shall cause thy brother to 
offend. 

It is observed, in the commentary which follows, that 
the man who follows out this commandment, will, while 
acting with perfect sincerity towards his associates, never sin 
against those usages ■which indicate good breeding. He 
will gain the respect of angels and men by his gravity, 
and preserve the bonds of friendship unbroken by his 
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sincerity. He will be a man who loves to be found not 
in the whirl of fashionable life, but in the calmness which 
characterizes those great soubs who are in the world but 
not of it. He will love that reasonable conversation 
which is denominated as the silence of saints, avoiding 
all association with bad or worthless companions. And 
from the habits of mind thus formed he will merit to be 
born hereafter into a righteous sphere (zen-do^. 

VI. The prohibitiuH injahixt abusiie Like the 

two preceding commandments, it is shown that this com- 
mandment is only a secondary commandment, i.e., that 
it depends really upon the heart rather than of the 
mouth. 

Neither is it to be for one moment supposed that the 
man who uses abusive language in any sense injures 
the person whom he abuses. The injury is to himself, 
and this is to be seen best by contemplating the language 
and condition of the man who keeps himself pure from 
this sin. 

VII. Neither need we dwell long on that refuge for 
cowards of all sorts — the sin of bacMntimj and of a double 
tonpnc. Who has not seen instances of the man that is 
always “ on the fence,” w'aiting for the results of events 
before he declare his opinion, and in the mean time-giving 
expression to such colourless sentiments as shall enable 
him to take up whatever views shall prevail with as little * 
prejudice to himself as possible ; or w'ho has not often 
times succumbed to the temptation of speaking the truth 
of an absent neighbour ? 

We are uoav brought to the consideration of the last 
group of sins, those which concern the heart. 

VIII. The prohibition of coretonsnexH. Covetousness 
may be defined as the desire of unlaw'ful possession. Its 
cure is to be found in the absolute indift'erence to alt 
possessions. In all ages and countries, covetousness has 
been at the root of all social evils. It is so now, and the 
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various efforts that are being made to combat the social 
evils — wealth and poverty, labour and capital — all come 
under the head of this commandment. 

To cut off all desires is to free the soul from all wants 
because the possession of the soul alone is greater than 
all material wants. It is to free the soul from ambition, 
from desire of all sorts. Even virtue and happiness are 
not described, because he who has abandoned covetousness 
already possesses them. It is to make man absolutely 
perfect and self-contained and man can want ^lo more than 
that. 

Our writer does not, however, point out that to cut 
off desires is not the way to kill the sin of covetousness. 
Covetousness can only be killed by thoroughly sutinfi/ini/ 
the soul. 

It is just here that the Lesser Vehicle Buddhism fails. 
It is merely negative : the soul of man wants something 
more than a negation to satisfy it. The very history of 
Japanese Buddhism .shows this. In its earliest stages, 
as represented now by the older sects, the Tendai, 
Shingon and Zen, it represents a pure negation. Quench 
your desires and you will be happy. 

In its later developments it seems to have come 
to the consciousness of the fact that the soul of 
man cannot be satisfied with such negations. Hence, 
in the .Jodo and Shin sects, Amida is oH'ered to the soul 
as a personal saviour who can satisfy its longings. And 
then, as though, conscious that Amida is not a reality, 
the Nichiren sect arises, which, in spite of its stern de- 
nunciation of Amida as a fraud, one invocation of whose 
name will bring with it a thousand years of purgatory, 
is, nevertheless, reckoned as a true Buddhist sect. 

IX. The jirohibitioH ngainxt awjer. He that has con- 
quered the sin of anger has overcome pain, for imger is 
the result of pain in the heart. He has also conquered 
selfishness, and desire of having the mastery ; and has 
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learned patience and meekness. 4>iich a man can “ receive ” 
that heart of practical mercy which di.stinguishes the saints ; 
nay, the very aspect of his countenance, and his liearing 
will show tlie peace that is within his heart. He has 
conquered this world ; patience and meekness have opened 
to him the woild of the Buddhas. 

X. liastlv, proliihiti'>Jt tniitiiut hnrlhiuriivi df/ii'Lived 
thiiiiiihts is set before us as the sum total of all the com- 
mandments. It is at the root of alt the others. If a man 
has learned to regulate all his thoughts he is master of 
himself. Master of himself, he is master of the universe. 
He is perfect, and can li\<' henceforth without any re- 
straint, because he has become a law unto himself. Ho 
is perfect, and henceforth attains to the. completion of 
knowledge and enlightenment. It is, in fact. <‘qnivalent 
to the triumph over pain and ignotauee which leads to 
Nirvana. 

In a further lecture on the Decalogue. Mr. Unsho 
points out that there are two sides to these prohibitions — 
a lu'gative and a positi\e. Not only are certain vices 
prohibited, but the contrary virtues are commanded. The 
same distinction will he found in almost any Christian 
treatise on onr Ten Conim.rndments. 

The Decalogue further tiiids its perfection in the six 
transcendental virtues ; they arc tlio source of all goodness, 
the}- are absolutely necessar\- and indispen.sable. They 
are ; charity, morality, patience, energy, trainjuil con- 
templation, W'isdom. 

But we ask on what antlu/rity arc these command- 
ments based? They are to he found in several of the 
Biitras. We w’ill quote at lengTi from one which -will serve 
as a pattern of the rest. 

The Karma Vihhaga Hntra says: “Buddha declared 
that there w ere ten kinds of works which led to birth in 
human form : 1. Not to kill: 2. not to steal; 9, not to 
commit adultery ; 4, not to nse immoral language ; -5, not 

Vol. xxii.-.3J 
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to equivocate ; G. not to slander ; 7. not to lie ; 8. not to 
covet ; 9. not to indulge in anger ; 10. not to envy or in- 
dulge in partiality.” 

Tlie above quotation I make from Mr. Beal’s Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. It will be noticed 
that his terms are not quite those that I have used, but 
I think I have faithfully represented my Japanese 
authority. 

There is another catalogue of sins and prohibitions called 
the Go Kai, which sums up all these precepts under five 
heads. The subjoined table adapted from a similar table 
n a Japanese paper will show tlie correspondences 
between these two sets of commandment and also the five 
Confucian principles of morality. 

The ten Commandments are arranged thus : 

HE^RT. TONGUE . BODY. 

x.x ym . ^yn.Yi.Y. iy. m. m. i. 

(3 ^ (§) 0 0 

' V.;' • I » 

„ The ''v i : 

rENTAloaUB ! I I 

a /i V S e 

The five Confucian principles of morality arc ; 

A. Truthfulness. 

B. Wisdom. 

C. Ceremonials (good manners). 

D. Justice. 

E . Benevolence. 

The five Buddhist commandments are those most 
usually found in Japanese books of morality : 

a. The prohibition against intemperance 

ft. The prohibition against lying. 

The Bukkyrt^ Nov., 189:i. 
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y. The prohibition against adultery. 

d. The prohibition against theft. 

e. The prohibition against taking life. 

It will be seen that this classitication is not nearly so 
complete as the other. I think myself that it is due to an 
attempt at harmonizing Confuciau and Tiuldliist Ethics. 

There is again another classitication ivliich divides 
prohibited actions into eight classes. This is called in 
Japaue.se the Jitik-ltii and corresponds with the Xoble Eight- 
fold path proponiideJ b'g Euddha in the earlier stages of liis 
teaching. The sins thus prohibited are: 1. Taking life ; 
2. theft ; 8. fornication ; 4. l 3 ’ing ; 5. wine drinking ; 6. 
lying on a large bed ; 7. personal ornaments ; 8. dancing 
and singing. Some of these prohibitions as, No. G, 
are absolutely unuecessaiy in a country like Japan, wliilst 
the tenth eommauduient of the Ju Zen covers all that is 
harmful in wine drinking, personal oruaments, dancing ;aid 
singing. 

It remains for us to point out that morality h_v it.self is 
not a sufficient guide. ^Morality must he accompanied hj' 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm inu.st he kiudlo t by a jutsuu 
or a personitied principle. In the case of Buddhism, th.e 
person is Salya Muni, the personified principle is suppli-.d 
iy the Buddhas of the Great Vehicle, those mysterious 
Buddhas who are supposed to have come fortli “ out cd' tlie 
Nothing into here,” to develop and comidete the teachings 
of SalijM Muni, and who are tliemsehes in ^unu way 
mj'steriouslv cmniected with llie Bnudlia. 



■ 4S2 ) 


NK’HmEN. 


A ii'wly cottas’i,'. lliiitfla d \vit!i -itraiv t>f ric-i-. 

Wit.l'. dirty mats, h’.kI in -.iiu'. i.^ <^Tii\ied with smck.- 
Frviiii the raih; lu-urth tl'.at ''iici-nhh-U'd iu the uiuUt, 
■Wit!', ii.;lf.ch;in\-<l lo.L':, that l.•}^u•kh(l as t)icy hurutci, 
Aijd Sint up s’aawcrs id “pivks against the ri'id' : 

Vm i! t" til” riglit. a lilt!.' vudhi Iriiils otl', 

Oi ■ la-iiiatit (1, witii a dn'k and pile of hixiks, 

Au'i ji! ;i- and ink- tray : <>!! tlic wall, a si roll. 

(in, vith olil a;'.', with ii'.'nri's indi.stinct 

(If ’..aiila'iih Jioidosats, ^'T 

Cl ',.;--!.'“gt'd upon iln ir hdiis- leaves, and Idv-s 
VViti' tiiree uplift, d tingers all the vorh'., 

Ai. i oy file desk, with mnn hook, a a.au. 
jn 'sseil US a peasant, yet, n[H*li his tace, * 

A i I lk iliat i!iarlj.s hiin toj- a ptntleiuau. 

And, \Mth lu' hanil .!p..'iji the open paige. 

Hi.- .j lias wandered to tile lauieo doOV, 

Th .( .daiids v.id,' op. n, givinp bini a view 
Ai I'l" the garden, with Us hunihle crop 
Of ^ V. 'J'd potato, s, end,\e-. eileniniiers, 

Vl’i I’ ...re and ther.- a strar negheted rlowet. 


Heuoe runs a pailnvav, iuaik..d with sunken stoi.',-., 
D'oei. to a still d.i.rk pond, wiiere, from the oozc. 
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The lotus pushes its broad petTils torth, 

And tills tile air with beauty. I'lirther _\et, 

The inoss-groAvn vdlage sloping to the sea, 

The beacli alive Avith boats and men and nets, 

And gleaming iish that struggle on the sands. 

Seeking escape in vain ; the broad expanse 
Of Sea, sail dotted A\ith the tisher boats ; 

And in the far horizon, a blue line, 

Ridges that stretch far eastward, and the pines 
Fringing the Avhite streak of the breaking surf. 

O O ~ 

Seeing, he saw not : — for his restless nuud 
Had long since lied 'id those distant hills 
To where in happier d..; • he served liis lord, 

A feudal baron in the c>, -iterii Laid, 

Near to the city, where, invisible. 

The Emperor kept the shadow of his state. 

Right faithfully he served, in war and peace. 

Till, on some basde.ss charge of treachery. 

His lord, with suddeu-kimlled prejudice, 

Degraded Nnkina from all his rank. 

And stripped him of Ids farm, and hauished him 
From Court and oliiee, home and family. 

So in that village by the eastern sea, 

Remote from all the. hustling liamits of ineii. 

He lived ail (‘Utca.ste, midst the llslier folk, 

Rough, bolster. JUS men, whose thoughts were straoge to his 
Unfriended and alone. 

Yet found he one. — 

A maid, — that felt coiiiiiassiou for his woes, 

And learned to love the exile, and at last. 

Braving the ignorant scandal of the beach, 

Mated with hi*, and clieered his lonelv lot. 

Whilst thus he mused, behiui^the sliding-screen. 

That shut oft' part of tills small tenement, 
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There broke upon his ear a soiuitl of groans, 
lilingled with women’s whispers, comforting 
Some unseen sufferer, and the hurried beat 
Of footsteps speeding past to seek for aid. 

Then all was hushed, and then a feeble cry 
As of a new born babe, and, presently. 

The screen slid back, and, lo ! an aged dame, 

With blackened teeth, and wrinkled countenance. 

Bore safe within her anus an infant boy, 

And laid him gently at his father’s feet. 

“ See what thy wife has given thee : wilt thou have it 

He started from his reverie, and smiled 
Upon his tirst-born, as he lay and stretched 
His tiny limbs, and yawned, and gasped for breath, 
Seeking the comfort of his mother’s breast, 

With instinct placed by Heaven within His soul. 


Just then the morning sun peeped from a cloud 
That cast its shadow on the southern sea. 

With one bright ray upon the infant face, 

Kevealiug all its beauty : 

“ See,” he cried, 

“The Sun of Righteousness shines on the just 
“ In spite of man’s disfavour. I accept 
“ The gift that Heaven has given me, and call 
“ His name Zenuichi — Son of Righteousness.” 

II. 

A solitary lad upon the rocks, • 

Gazing out seaward, where the angry wind 
Lashes the eastern wave#o furious wrath. 

And tossing billows crested with foam 
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Sweep roaring to the shore, and beat themselves 
In anger purposeless against the cliffs. 

And in his eye there stands a briny tear, 

Salt as the ocean spra}’ upon his face, 

That dims, but quenches not the hidden fire, 

That hashes forth from the volcanic soul. 

And shakes ivith vehemence his slender frame, 

“ Fiends ! how I hate them !” — and he ground his teeth. 
And clutched 'convulsively with twitching grasp. 

As though he seized some foeman bj' the throat, 

And choked his life out in his righteous wrath. 


For that day, as ho pla3'ed upon the shore, 
Zennichi’s wrath was kindled — for he met 
A crowd of ragged urchins from the boats, 

Teasing .a fledgling sparrow thej- had caught. 

With pole and birdlime in the bamboo grove. 

And, as thev tore it with malicious glee, , 
Zennichi’s anger boiled within his soul, 

And forth the ^\ords came rushing from his heart : 


“ Shame be upon you ! What ! is this your sport 

To gather round in cruel merriment 

And work j our tortures on a harmless bird. 

Sharer with j ou of life and Heaven’s air ? 

Shame ! let it go, I tell you let it go. 

And turn to worthier pastime. AVhat saj' j ou 
To have a'game of soldiers on the beach ? 

With drums and waving swords and sandj- forts ? 
Come, I will be the Captain ” 

But the lads. 

For that thev hated this poor slender boj-, 

That ever frowned upon their barbarous sports. 

And loved the beasts thej' tortured in their plaj’, 
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And wept to see the wounded hare, or doe, 

Or trout that floiindered on tlie angler’s hook ; 

With mam' a taunt and hitter unkind word. 

Such as boys love to fling U| on their mates. 
Bandying Avoids whose force they know not of, 
Drove hiiii away — •“ What is it, pray, to you ? 

The bird is our’s — yes our's by eajdor's right. 

To do with as ive please — aii.l none of yours ; 

AVe don’t viant you to come and play with us 
Wait till } ou're asked, — you outcast vagabond.” 
AAhth that tin y laughed, and r:iu away from him. 
Bearing their dying captive in their hands. 

And, as they turned the corner, where the boats 
Stood draivn up high and diy upon the sands, 

They stopped and pelted him with sliells and stones. 
And hooted .it him with derisive words ; 

“ Ah ! who would be a banished outcast’s son !” 

AA'’ith that, t!ie lad, his heart hrim full of wrath 
That sought tn qaeuch itself in silent tears, 

Betook him to his perch upon the rooks 
And gazed out seaward at the angry waves, 

Lashed into fury hy the raging wind, 

That seemed to find .an echo in his breast. 


There, all alone, — in that blest solitude, 

AA'hen none are near to fan the flame of wrath, 
AA^here God, unknmvn, speaks to the heart of man 
By sighing winds, and roaring waves, and trees 
That murmur as they bond before tlie wind, 

And all the many voices of the earth — 

The boy’s heart seemed to lull itself to rest, 
Eesponding to the wild wind’s lidL ihy. 

Then as he thought of all this bright, fair world 
And all its pain — this world he loved so well — 
For every flower that bloomed upon the hills 
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Spoke to him as a friend, from eye to eye, 

With wordless iiiotiiins reaching to the heart ; 

And every hird, that sung npon tlie lea, 

Spoke in a tongue he seemed to know hy heart ; 
And .every beast, that walked npon the land, 
Zeunichi knew it, and its haunts and erj' ; 

And two wild foxes from their lair close by, 

Among the tangled scrub lahind the house, 

Came at his cry and to ik the food he gave, 

Nor feared his hand, hut gambolled in the grass, 
And fawned like spaniels, answering to their naiues 
Oj Ho and Mi/d . — -The foolish villagers, 

Fearing the witching power of the fox. 

The evil spirit incarnate, — slirauk from him 
As one whose spirit was akiu to ill, 

Else had he feared to league himself with these, 
Hell’s ministers, for, ofttirnes in the dusk 
The peasant, home returning from his field, 

Meeting a fox, is all bereft of sense. 

Speechless and powerless to think or act. 

Thus all the village feared tlie gentle lad, 

As one in league with devils, and himself 
Conversant with infernal powers and spells. 


Thus thinking of the grief that nmrs the math. 
The pain that comes trom Nature’s bioken law, 
The evil thing called sin, lie gazed to .sea. 

And drew the keen salt breeze into his lungs, 
And felt the strength auil solace of the wind 
Revive his spirits, and within him rose 
A strong desire, such as stirs within 
The hearts of those whom Heaven chooses out 
To be Apostles, preaching righteousness. 

“ They call me beggar, outcast, vagabond, 
Spurning my father and his miseries ! 
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“ Poor souls, the}- know not Nature, nor the love 
That reigns in all things animate, and binds 
Blau to his fellow, — man to everything 
That lives and moves, and feels the mighty pulse 
That throbs within the One Heart of the World. 
Poor souls ! yet I who know the better law. 

Taught by an instinct kindlier and true. 

Shall I not strive to teach their ignorance. 

And spread amongst them that great law of love ?” 
Tims he — not knowing j'et the perfect Law, 

But groping for the Liglit he dimly saw, 

AVith great compassion for the sins of men, 

Desired to be a Ba^ ionr ; from that hour 
Zeiinichi’s heart was set to be a priest. 

III. 

A road-side inn, beside a sluggish stream 
That winds across the plains into the sea. 

And beats upon its bosom clumsy boats 
Laden with rice, or charcoal, and long rafts 
Of rough-hewn timber from the distant hills. 


And from the inn a host of tiny flags 
AA'eleome the traveller with silent show 
Demonstrative of hospitality. 

Whd&t underneath, upon the raised floor. 

Sit host and hostess, serving man and maids. 

And with loud cries of welcome long drawn out 
Receive the traveller, as he stops to rest 
And pass the midday hour and peeps beyond 
Into the kitchen, where, with ceaseless talk. 

And bustling clatter amidst pots and pans, 

The cooks are busied with the simple meal 
That suits a simple folk. Anon, a priest. 
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Sleatler, erect, aud straight of limb, and tall 
With bright eye gleaming from an active soul, 

And lips that speah determined force of will, 

Such as could force a sin and connuer it 
Or sway with elo(]^uence a furious crowd ; 

His dusty ca.'.sock tucked up round his waist, 

And on his back a little oilskin pack 
That held his property ; and round his wrist 
The rosary of beads ivhere on to praj'. 

And, in the bosom of his folded dress, 

A carved image of the mighty Lord, 

The Indian Buddha. 

Thus he came, 

And sat him down upon the dais door. 

Beside the great hibachi of mine host, 

Aud sipped his tea, aud took his simple howl 
Of rice, and beaus. 

IVhilst thus he sat, there came 
A troop of children, rushing from behind, 

And tilling all the air with noisy shouts. 

Some runuing on in front, whde others dragged 
A cart with creaking wheels, and tilled with <lolls ; ■ 

Dolls, such as children in all countries love, 

Old ones with battered faces, broken arms 

And minus legs — aud in the midst of these 

Like some great giant on a pigmj' ship 

There rode iu state, with shattered hands aud arms, 

Wanting a nose aud ear, begrimed with dirt. 

And bearing signs of dastardly neglect, 

An image of the Buddha. 

When the priest, 

Turning to watch the children at their games, 

Beheld the holy idol in such plight. 

Irreverently jostled by the bo3-s, 

His face ftushed anger, and his lingers twitched, 

With boiling passion, though his tongue was tied. 
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Then with one stride he dashed among the boys, 
Who tied with terror at this tieire attack, 

And tore the holy idol troni its cart. 

And Ijore it gently back int;i the house. 

As one would lift the object of his love 
Bearing her out of danger ; — then ho turned 
And spoke in quiet accents, as a man 
Speaks, when his will >uiiducs his mighty wrath : — 
How came tliesu children by this holy thing 


To whom the host with cringing reverence. 

“ Xay, reverend Sir, this is nii holy thing, 

Though once wo ileoined it such — for, you must know, 
The learned Shinran lately passed l)y here. 

From Kamakuia — tlie great Indy jiriost, 

AV'lio spoke of the one Buddha, Amida, 

And told us that wo need hut trust in him 
.\nd with thankful lieart repo.it the words. 

‘ Hail, Amida the Buddha !’ — .As for him 
Whose imago you have rescued from the cart, 

Ho told us it was vain to trust in him, 

Who bid men save themselves by works of law 
A long circuitous jiiunn-y, whereas now, 

‘ Believe and yon arc saved liy Amida !’ 

And so this id'd th..t you ,s,.atched away. 

As being useless to us, we had stored 
In one of the outhouses, where the lads 
Found it and took it for tlieir childish game.” 

Felt his heart sink within him : — for it seemed 
As though the sun were darkened in the heaven. 

And liencho, when he heard the landlord’s words, 

And all the brightness of the Truth were gone. 


For, in the Temple by the eastern sea — 
Kyosumidera, with its aged priest 
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Dozen — tlie boy Zcmnchi bad beconie 
Reneho the priest, — and Dozen’s inoutb bad taiigbt 
Rencho the luysteri.-s of the holy law 
Of Buddha, those that Kobo brought A\ith him 
From China — Shuig^n, " world i>f Truth,’’ a path 
By fasting, prayer, and pious foruiulas 
To reach unto the holy truth that leads 
To Buddhahood, true Wisdom of the ftoul. 

And scarce a murmur of the wicked act 
That preached of Aiinda and His Paradise, 

Wherein all men may enter just by faith. 

Had reached that (|uiBt village. So the vears 

Passed by in stillness — tdl the lad became 

The full-giovvii piiest, with faith, deep. cle<tr and strong 

For all the miglity wisdom tl.at there lies 

In that great Faith of Buddha and the love 

For sinful men eiisuuved in error's ne(. 

Without one hope of ever being freed. 

Save one should t-. aeli them — tilled his ardent soul 
AVith that pure tire that makes a mail a saint. 

But in that Temple was there dearth of hooks, 

And Dozen seeing ReiichO's eager zeal 
'To press into the deepest mysteries. 

Was fain anhile to Lise his e()ni(iauy 
And bid liiiii- venture forth into the world. 

And seek elsewhere for learning more profound 
Than a poor village temple could atford ; 

And Reneho, nothing loth to see the world. 

Slioiildered his pack, and tucked his cassock high, 

And staff ill haml. set forth from hoim- to walk, 

Aeross Jliisdshi's solitary pla n, 

A\ lUTO lone t'eai's afterward great Ytalo rose. 

To seek the Slioginis Kamakitr.i eourt. 

And all tlie hob' luiests assciuhlcd theie. 


So with a I'igidei.iis grief within his s,>ul. 
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Rencho iveut upon his lonely road : 

“ Alas ! the Holy Faith is Avell-nigh dead, 

The image of its Founder being cast 
To bats and mice in some dark dirty barn, 

And dragged by children through the streets in play. 
Ah me ! ” — and then there rose within his heart 
Some dim foreboding of a work to come, 

A burden laid on him to purifv. 

Reform, restore and build the Faith agam. 

And, liis warm heart responding to the hand 
That laid the lun’den on it, and lie strode on 
With firmer stride, and figure more erect, 

Conscious of hidden purpose, power and sanctity. 

IV. 

Kyosnmidera by the Eastern sea ; 

And all tlie peasants of tlie neiglibourhood 
■Come flocking tlirougli the Temple gates in crowil-i, 
And take tlieir scats upon the matted floor. 

Or crouch upon the wooden steps in front 
And w.iit the Preacher's advent. — For they lier.r 
That Rencho preaches his first sermon there. 

And some old men are mindful of the day 
When Rencho's faUier — sitting there apart, 

With fond paternal pride, to liear his son — 

First came, an exile, to the fisher torvn ; 

And others mindful of the slender lad 
Zennichi, whom they all disliked at school. 

And how he loved tiie speechless beasts and birds, 
And how they pelted him and called him names, 

And all rememiiered liorv, ten years ago, 

He left the vill.xgo temple and remained 
Long years a travelling student, wandering 
To all the famous temples in the land. 

In search of wisdom, and religious lore ; 
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And how returning he seemed shy and sad. 

Keeping his counsel, and refused to speak 
Of all the men and marvels he had seen. 

For when they asked him of the Shogun’s Court 
At Kamakura, hoping for some tale 
About the lords and warriors of the place. 

He answered them about the myriad shells 
Dancing in sunlight on the wave-beat shore ; 

Or when they spoke of the Imperial town, 

Kyoto, or of Nara midst the hills. 

Or Hiycizan’s far-famed monastery. 

And how the faith progressed througliout the land. 

He said that at Kyoto all the trees 

Were white with cherries ; that the wind blew strong 

On Hiyeizan, and Xara’s snows were deep. 

But not one word he spoke where with to feed 
The spiritual hunger that was in their souls. 

But now the time of silent thought was done, 

Rencho was going to preach. 

-\nd all the Iciks 

Came, wondering wliat the sermon would bo like. 

Dozen was there, the aged priest, who iirst 
Had given the tonsure to the wayward lad 
Zennichi, — and by her husband sat, 

His aged mother — beaming with the pride 
A mother feels in listening to her sou ; 

And Tojo too wuis there, the governor 
Of all that province, for he too had he.ard 
Of Rencho’s fame and now Avas hither drawn. 

Then when the drums were silent which wore beat 
As preludes to the service, Rencho straight 
Mounted the pulpit and with steadfast look, 

■Changing the phrase where with the priests were wont 
To preface their orations, ten times cried, 

“ Hail to the scripture of the Holy Law,’’ 

And raised a book above his head, and there, 
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Striking the desk Avitli liis uplifted hand, 

Commenced to speak : — 

“The time has come,” he said,. 
“ When Buddha’s liolie.st law should be proclaimed. 

The last and mddest touching that he gave, 
i'or verily the faith is flickering out. 

And few theie are that know the path of life. 

For look yon, brethren, in this laud of ours 
The teaching of tiie Buddha which was one. 

Is broken into sect.s, and here.sies. 

Each claiming to be Buddlia’s truth, yet each 
Presenting doctrines contradictory. 

For we, my bi'ethren, in this Shingon sect 
F.valt the great Daiuichi, whom they call 
^’airocana the Wisdom of the World. 

.\ud with mnch show of wi.'dom, many cliarms. 

And incantations, seek to holster np 
Tins substitute for Bhaka’s simple creed. 

'Whilst in a Temple n(>t a mile from liere. 

The priests of Zen, profe,-,sing to ho taught 
From heart to heart a secret form of Truth 
Tliat passes word,-' and knciwledge, make themselves 
The laugliiiig-stoek of all the neigldiourhood. 

With their contemplative retirement 
Thinking of nothing, — sleeping half the time. 

And feeding on the nightman's of their dreams. 


“• Or, if you like we’ll take the Jodu sect. 

4Vhich late has shown such vigour in our laud., 
4\'ith Shiuran for its prophet — at hat of it ? 

'J'lie hlankest. soiil-destroving, heresy, 

That puts a fable in the place of Truth 
And preaches Amida — who’s Amida '? 

And what is all this Jodo ritual 

But crying ‘Xemhutsu in a horse’s ear ?’ 
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What need I speak about that mongi’el creed 
That seeks to patch a worn-out cloak afresh 
With brand neiv pieces of a different hue, 

And grafts the Biiddlias on the ancient stock 
Of Shinto gods or demi-gods, and thus, 

Serving two masters, — learns to serve the times, 
But, slave to error, cannot serve the Truth ? 

But in this book from which I preacli to-day. 
The last and holiest of Sbaka’s law, 

Saddharma piindarika — Hokekyo — 

The Lotus Scripture of the Holy Law, 

I find the truest teaching of the Lord, 

That highest form of doctrine which he gave 
To be the lasting guide of future years. 

Listen, my iirethren, while I teach it you."’ 


But, as a lion growling in his rvrath, 

So from his audience came a murmuring sound, 
MutHed at first, but growing to a roar. 

And all the people rose upon their feet 
And cursed him loudly for a heretic 
That durst blaspheme the mighty Amida, 

And ridicule the holy priests of Zen, 

And like a bird that fouls its native nest 
Proclaim the Shingon as a sect of fools ! 

And as the uproar grerv, and men di'-persed 
In quest of swords and sticks, as men are wont 
To back the unrighteous cause with violence. 

Then Dozen softlv drew to liencho’s side. 

And plucked him bj- the sleeve, and whispered him 
To pass out quietly and leave the hall. 

Lest bloodshed bring disgrace upon the scene 
And thus the Holy Temple be detiled. 

So Bencho passed away, and tied the land. 

Going he knew not where — and presently,. 


Vol. xxii.— 
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The author of the mischief being away, 

Tlifc crowds dispersed in peace — yet many hore 
The seeds of Kencho's doctrine in their hearts 


V. 


A dip amongst the sand liills hy the sea, 

Far fiom all haunts of men — and in the dip 
A slied of loose construction, fit to serve 
For temporary shelter from the sun 
Or sudden bursting tempest : overhead 
Tlie placiil moon beams on the peaceful scene. 
And, iiy the narrow path that winds amongst 
The tall grass in the bottoms and the pines 
Ot stunted growth that crown the sandy hills, 

A muiug priest wanders with uncertain step, 

As one wlio, having lost his way, scarce knows 
Whicli way to turn his sore and weary foot ; 
Slow coming to the shed, from uhich the sound 
(>f muttered prayers and chaunts monotonous 

‘ f 

Pruclaims the presence ot some anchorite, 

Who in this wild and solitary spot 
Hakes his devotions. 


“ By our lea\e, fair Sir, 
li that I may disturb yon at your prayers, 

I fain would known Avhere dwells a priest of fanse 
Wiiom onee I knew at Hiyeizan when we 
Were students there together.” — 


What was his name ?” 


“ A priest, say you ? 


“ Rencho, his name, fair Sir, 
A priest of noble stature, tall and .slim. 

With sharp cut features, strong ascetic mien, 

And eyes that flashed forth fire from his soul. 

A learned priest.”. 
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“ Rentlio, mj’ friend, is gone : 
And Nieliiren now lives in Rencho’s stead ; 

I am the man you seek for. Your request?” 

Whereat the younger priest, on bended knees, 

Bowed down in fear, and worshipped Niehiren : 

“ 0 Lord,” said he, “ for surely Lord art thou 
Whose wisdom seems like Buddlia’s — I liave heard 
Of all thy learning, and the truth that hangs 
Upon thy lips, and therefore am I come. 

For truly in the halls at Hiyeizan 
I learned to venerate that holy hook 
Saddharma pundarika — Hokek 3 ’o — 

The last and holiest hook of Shaka’s law : 

But as it seemed to me, there hung a veil 
Upon the face of all that studied it. 

And none could penetrate its inmost sense. 

Thus what should be the mainstaj’ of our life 
Became our poison. Therefore when 1 heard 
That thou hadst reached into the very heart 
And essence of the highest form of Truth, 

I purposed to come to tli^e and hear 

From thine own lips the truths that thou hast found. 

But when I came to yonder ea.storn shore 
Across the bay, to that religious house, 

Kj’osumidera, I found them all iii^wrath. 

Saying that thou wert mad, for thou hadst preached 
Blaspheming w'ords against the holv sects 
That flourish in this laud, and didst extol 
Saddharma pundarika — Hokekyo — 

As the sole Scripture of the Lotus Law. 

What mad ? thought I. — Nay, in the company 
f)f fools the wise man seemeth to be mad. 

For wisdom ever weareth cap and bells 
When fools do judge of her. Therefore the more 
I sought thee that thou mightest be my Lord 
And I thy servant.” 
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“ Xay, no servant thou. 
They who in evil times defend the Truth 
Are ivarriors, Init not servants, — therefore thou 
Mayst be my soldier. 

“ Caust thou bear the fight, 
T1 le wiled neglect, the hard iudifierence, 

Tht bitter scorn and base inalignit}' 

That offieed Error bears against the Truth 
Left in the cold outside ? Or canst thou be 
Naught but a voice that, through long weary years. 

Cries in the desert of the coming dawn. 

To men whose ears and eyes are closed and barred 
To every access of unwelcome facts. 

Who love the shadow- battles of the night 
Above the glorious victory of Truth ? 
lieiuetuber, I alone tight ’gainst the World, 

And none there are to help me, but the Truth 
And my good conscience. Shouldst thou follow me. 

Naught have I but (he Truth to ofi’er thee. 

Promotion cometh not to such as me 

That dare to tliiiik against the current thought. 

Therefore, bethink thee, ere thou follow me.” 

To wliom the otlier : “ Yea, my Lord I can 
Stand with thee ’gainst the tide of current thought. 

For I have found the curreut thought but vain, 

And all tliis jargon of the Vehicles, 

Wherein men ride according to their powers 
To various havens, heavens, or nothingnes.s, 

Are l)ut the fancied dreams of foolish men. 

For Truth is One, and Shaka’s Truth is One, 

And that Great Heart that beats in all the world 
Is only One, and thus the Hope of Sian 
Is only One — and thou, O Lord,’ hast dared 
To teach this Oneness in diversity. 

So will I follow thee, thou holj' man.” 
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YI 

A sutlden storm upon the rock-bound coast 
Of Idzii, and amidst the waves a ship, 

With low-reefed sail scudding before the wind 
To gain the safety of the open sea. 

Near it a low rock, half a mile from land. 

The homo of gulls and sea mews, where the spray. 
Dashing with fury covers all the crag 
With snow-v.’hite foam, and, underneath, the tide 
Roars like the thunder through the hollow cave. 

And undermining tunnels. 

On the rock, 

With rosary in hand, his bright eye fixed 
In meditation, stands a priestly man. 

And heedless of the tumult of the storm. 

Recites his evening orisons — as though 
He knelt in peace within some country shrine 
Embosomed in a pine grove’s holj" calm. 

For in the Shogun’s town, Kamakura, 

Daily from early morn to dewy eve. 

Choosing some crowded corner of the street, 

Our Xichiron had preached the holy Law 
That he had found within the Lotus-book ; 

And when the crowd, attracted by the drum. 

And loud stentorian voice of him that spake. 

Had gathered round to hear him, he denounced 
With measureless invective all the sects 
That called themselves the Buddha’s following. 

That neither knew, nor loved, nor followed 
The teachings of their Lord. 

And some that heard 

Passed with a sneering shrug — “ Look at that fool ! 

This comes from over-study ; — he is mnil. 

Andn too much learnig’s done it.” 
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But the rest. 

Wincing at some home thrust — some bitter taunt 
That laid right bare some hidden course of sin, 

Laughed, — but with anger — and the angry laugh 
Gave birth to ruder violence, till the crowd 
Jostled the preacher from his vantage coign, 

And drove him otf Avith sticks and flying stones. 

But Xichiren, undaunted, came again. 

And with the sun's first rays began to preach 
The same old sermon, crjiug in the streets 
To shame the false professors of the Law, 

And every night at sunset he returned 
To that lone cottage 'midst the shifting dunes, 

Where, by the dim light of a rustic lamp. 

He penned a book — the mirror of his soul — 

Strong, vehement, and couched in hitter words, 

In which he prayed the Shogun's Majesty 
To take good counsel for the Empire's weal, 

And extirpate these shoots of heresy 
That choke the good seed of the Holy Law. 

For, verily, the Ruler's chief concern should he 
To make Religion prosper — and the Truth 
Alone can make a nation’s lasting Peace. 

But Avhen the Shogun read the audacious hook 
That dared to speak so tiercel}' of the Church, 

And macerate the sins of vicious priests. 

Exposing to the ivorld schismatic ways 
And paths of heresy, his heart was stirred 
To anger, and he banished Nichiren 
To rocky Idzu. — “ There, my gentleman. 

Preach till you’re hoarse about the Lotus law. 

And save the crows from schism and heresy.” 

So Nichiren was placed upon a ship and sent 
Across the bay to Ito ; Avhere the sea, 
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With roaring breakers, beat against the shoi'e, 

And boiling surf was dashed against the clifl's, 

And sudden tempest lashed the pent-up waves, 
Which, when the mariners beheld, they feared 
A near approach, and coming to a rock. 

The home of gulls and seamews, far from land. 

They made their captive leave the ship and leap 
Upon the rockj^ islet — “ In that hay,” 

They cried, “ lies Ito, now your prison-lnnne. 

When the sea calms, then 3'ou ma\- swim to shore.” 
With tliat they turned, and stood to sea, and left 
Poor Jsicliiren alone upon that rock. 


But he, as one inured to danger, stood 
Upon the level summit of the isle. 

Beaten with surf and howled around by wind. 

And from his breast produced tlie well-thumbed book, 
And, standing there in posture worshipful. 

Intoned his evening orisons, and his voice, 

Kising above the discord of the storms. 

Was borne upon the gale towards the shore 
Like some loud signal bell upon a buoj- 
That sounds to warn the mariners from harm. 


Just then an aged sailor from his hut, 

That nestled half-waj- up the hollow chine. 
Embowered in orange trees, came out to view 
The havoc of the tempest. As he stood. 

The loud, shrill, cadence of the Buddhist prayers 
Btruck on his ear, and looking out to sea, 

He saw upon the distant isle of rock 
A priest, unmoved, saying evensong, 

Eight in the cauldron of the boiling surge, 

“Ah me !” cried he, “ some shipwrecked traveller, 
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Thrown from his ship into the stormy deep, 

Has swum to that precipitous rock, and climbed 
Its slippery sides : — e’en now, methinks, he prays ; 
And I'm the answer heaven has sent to him.” 


With that he strode down to the roaring beach 
And launched his skift', and sculled her out to sea, 
Nor recked of danger, till he reached the shore, 

And safe returning brought the priest to land. 

There in that cottage in the leafy chine. 

Close to a spring that bubbles from the earth. 
Boiling as from some cauldron underground. 

Three years the aged sailor and his wife 
Tended the exiled Nichiren with care 
And fond attention, like their only son. 

And he, who had no silver in his purse, 

No earthly power of recompense, bestowed 
That which he had — the gift of Truth — and taught 
The Lotus Scripture of the Holy Law, 

And all the saving doctrine. 

Thus it came. 

That out of evil Heaven contrived the good. 

And even in that mountain land remote, 

The drum of righteousness began to beat. 

YII. 

Crowds in the dusty thoroughfares. 

And on all faces dwells a look of fear. 

And at a corner near the palace gate 

There stands a crowd around the meagre priest 

Who, w'ith excited look and eager voice. 

Is stirring up the fear-struck crowd to wrath : 

“ Did I not tell you ofttimes, as I stood 
Here at this corner, that the w'rath of Heaven 
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Hung o’er this land, her people and her lords ? 

Yet you believed me not, and when I strove 
With earnestness to witness to the truth. 

And root out error, 5 011 misliked nij' words, 

And sought to take in 3- life b}- guile or force. 

Yes ; and the Shogun too became lu}' foe, 

And drove me hence to exile. — Cut 3’ou see 
Now, that I spoke the Truth : the stroke of Heaven 
Has fall’ll with pestilence upon the land ; 

Who amongst you that mourns not for his dead, 
Snatched from him prematureh' b}’ the plague 
That spares nor lowly but nor royal halls '? 

And has there not been fear throughout the land 
Of tierce invasion by the Mogul hordes ? 

Do not your hearts now fail you ? — Do ve ask, 

Why this distress — this fear, — this pestilence '? 

Look at yonrsehes, 3'onr sins, 3'oiir heresies ! 

The}" are the cause of all your present woes : 
Therefore be guided ere it be too late. 

Denounce these wicked teachers and their ways. 
Weary the Shogun with your boisterous plaints. 

Till Truth preyaO and it be deemed a crime 
To offer up a pra3'er to Amida, 

Or meditate on nothing or repeat 

The sill}' sounds of mystic Sanskrit Avords, 

Save only such as from the Hokekyo 
I and I only can expound to you.” 

So day by day before the palace Avails 
Our Nichiren provoked them Avith his talk, 

Lashing their errors Avith his scatliing tongue ; 

And day by day the people’s murmurs greAA' 

Louder and stronger, and the active foes 
Of Nichiren besought the Shogun’s self 
Once and for all to stay the preacher’.s tongue. 

Lest his tierce eloquence disturb the state. 
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So from the palace went the officers 

With swords and staves and dragged him from Iris post, 

Plight in the fervid midst of his liaraugues, 

And led him forth to die upon the sands 
By virtue of the mandate of their lord. 

There where the solitary sand hills stretch 
Towards Euoshima and the jutting crag 
Of Koshigoye, the sad cavalcade 
Stopped and the prisoner, kneeling on a mat, 

Prepared himself to meet a martyr’s deatli. 

Thrice, as ho knelt upon the mat and prayed, 

^VTth rosary in hand, and face up-turned, 

“ Hail to the Scriptures of the Lotus Law, ” 

He gave the signal to the officer 

Who stood with sword drawn for the deadly stroke. 

Thrice did the doughty executioner 

Upraise the Hashing hlade as though to strike. 

And, thrice the lightning from the angry sky 
Descending stayed the uplifted stroke of death. 

And all men stood and wondered ! and he rose 
Acquitted by the open doom of Heaven, 

As one on whom the hand of death had lost 
Its power — one brought back from death to life. 
Henceforth, uiilet, he went upon his way. 

And, with a power from another world. 

Preached to the people from his holy book. 

And taught the One True Path of Buddha’s Law, 

COXCLUSIOX. 

A quiet tomb amidst the pine-clad hills 
Of Ikegami, looking o’er the sea 
Towards the mountains of that eastern land 
Where Nichireu was bred, and where he preached 
His first great sermon on the Lotus Law. 

And near the tomb a pair of temples stand 
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Embowered in sombre pines, and worshipper.? 
Offer unceasing prayers, and noisy drums. 

By day and night proclaim the holy Law, 

That came to bring a sword throughout the laud ; 
And peaceful pigeons flutter on the roofs 
And build their nests beneath the mighty eaves, 
Fittest iuhiibitants of sacred spots. 


Of tliese twin Temples, one is plain and bare. 
And on its unused floor are piled up 
Benches, and boards, and timbers, broken lamp.? 
And boxes full of mouldering properties 
Right up to Shaka's lotus pedestal ; 

The other richly carved, with ornaments 
Of gold and tinsel, costlv lamps and seats, 

And richly lacquered altars, upon which 
There lie the sacriflcial cakes of dough. 

Perpetual offerings, and incense smoke 
Sends up a cea,seless fragrance with the prayer.s 
Of many worshippers, who bow before 
The great red idol of Saint Xichiren ! 

Thus he who grieved because Lord Amida 
Drove Shaka from his lotus pedestal, 

Fsurps himself the self-same upstart place. 

And Shaka yields to greater Xichiren 
The chief .seat in the Temple and the heart ! 

So that great spendthrift son. Posterity, 
Reverses all the labours of a life. 

And builds a costlj' sepulchre to hold 

The bones of him whose works it follows not ! 


So peace be to tlij- soul, good Xichiren, 

And in that Unseen World, where thou art now, 
Way’st thou behold the Christ thou knew’st not here, 
And so approach the highest realm of Truth, 
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The knoMletlge of the Father and the Son, 

Wherein consists alone eternal life. 

And thou, oh Christ, fulfil thy perfect work. 

Build up thy Church with every gift and grace. 

To show to men the wisdom manifold 

That dwells in God — take to thyself once more 

Thy Kingdom upon earth, and reign a king. 


J 
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